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NATURAL HISTORY 


OP 

BIRD>S. 


THE ims*i. 

Oe all the superstitious practices that have 
^Lver cl(‘gratletl the huiiiaii race, the worship of 
auiiimls might be deemed the most abject and 

* TANTALUS. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Hoitrum longuni, subulatuni, tcretius?ulutiL subarcuatuiu. 

Fades niida. 

lAngua brevis. 

Sficculus jugularis nudus. 

Pedes tetradactyli, basi pniftiati. 

t In Greek, 1^*^, which the llt/iuaiis acluptcfl. It has no 
name in European languages, as being unknown in our 
vliinatcs. According to Albcrtus, it was called, in Egyptian, 
Leheras, In Avicenna, the word Aubchuz denotes the Ibis. 
St. Jerome was mistaken in translating J . ^chuph ( Leviticus, 
ii. Isaiah, xxxiv.) by Ibis, for a nocturndl bird is meant in 
that passage. Some interpreters render the Hebrew wonl 
Tinschemet by Ibis. 

VOL. IX. n 
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the most absurd : and yet did that propensity 
originate from the purest of motives. In the 
early ages of the world, man was on all sides 
cncompassetl hy dangers, and had to struggle, 
naked and unarmed against the formidable at- 
tacks of his numerous foes. Those animal% 
therefore, which conspired with his efforts to 
destroy and eradicate the hostile tribes, were 
naturally entitled to his regard^ and affection. 
15ut the sentiment of gratitude afterwards de- 
generated into veneration ; ai.d fear and in- 
terest, nourishing the groveling propension, 
both the useful aufi the pernicious creatures 
were alike exalted into the rank of gods. 

Egypt is one of those countries where animal- 
worship was of the highest antiejuity, and ob- 
served with the most scrupulous attention for 
many ages,- and that himnliating species of ido- 
latry, which is authenticated by a'il the monu- 
ments that have been transmitted to posterity, 
seems to prove, that the original settlers had 
long contended with the noxious animals. In 
fact, crocodiles, serpents, grasshoppers, and all 
the other loathsome creatures, teemed in the 
deep and spacious mud'delugcd by the anmiai 
inundation of the river. Tire heat of a tropical 
sun fostering the ricli slime would engender in- 
finite numbers of oH'ciisive and shapeless beings, 
wdiich would successively be effaced, till the 
earth, purged of its impurities, was occupied 
by nobler inhabitants. 

“ .Swai’ins of little venomous serpents,” the 
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fcai'ly historians relate *, “ rose oUt of the stiine 
of marshes, and, llyitig in a ^eat body towards 
Egypt, would have entered into that coil ft try 
' and spread desolation, iiad not the Ibis opposed 
itself to theit inroad, and repelled them.” WaS 
hot this the source of the superstitious venera- 
tion paitl to that bird ? The priests encouraged 
the notions of the vulgar ; when the gods, they 
Said, ^ deigned •to assume a Visible form, it was* 
that of the Ibis. Their lutelar deity, Thoth or 
Mercury, the inventor *of arts and of laws, had 
already undergone that transformation f ; and 
Ovid, faithful to this ancient mythology, in 
the battle of the gods and giants, conceals Mer- 
cury under the wings of an Ibis, &c. ;{:. But, 
Sotting aside all these fables, we have still to 
examine the history of the combats between 
these birds a^d the serpents. Herodotus assilrcs 
us, that he went to view the field of battle. 
“ Near the town Butus,” he says, “ on the Con- 
fines of Arabia, where the mountains open into 
the vast plain of Egypt, I there ^saw immense 
heaps of Serpents’ bones Cicero cites tins 
passage II; and Pliny seems to confirm it, by 
Saying, that the Egyptians invoke the Ibises 
against the invasion of serpents^. 

We read also, in the historian Josephus, that 

* Herodotus, Euterpe, No. 'IC. ilUiun, Solinus, Marcel* 
linus, Pomponius Mela, lib. iii. 8. 

t Plato in Phaedr. t Metam. lib. v. 

J Herodotus, Euterpe, No. 75 and 78. 

II Lib. i, De Nat. Deorum. % Hist. Nat. lib x. 28, 
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when Moats ni'ido war on the ^Ethiopians, It® 
earrictl, iu t agcs ol' papyrus, a great number of 
Ibi'os, to oppose tlicm to the .serpents *. This 
stoiy, wliich is not verj' probable, is easily 
explained by a I'acl mentioned by Maillet, iu bis 
tlescription of Eg\pt: “A birtl named Pharaoh's 
C(/p07i (known to l)c the Ibis) follows more than 
a hundred leagues the caravairs in their route 
to i\Ieeca, for tlic .sake of the dvng left at tlie 
cueainpintfnt.s, thou^^i at other times ijt is'hcvcr 
seen on tiiat track 1." 'Wc may presume, that 
the Ihists tlun accompanied the Hebrew na- 
tion in liicir march out of Egypt; and that 
Josephus h.as (listigured tne fiict, by asciibing 
to the prudence of tlm general what was due 
only to tiie instinct of the birds; and has 
introdiicid the army of /Ethiopians and thej 
cages of papyrus to embellish his narration, and 
to exalt our idea ('f tlie legislator of the Jews. 

To kill the Ibis was. among the Egyptian.?, 
foibidcen under pain of death That people, 
whose ten. per, was ctpiuliy gloomy and vain, 
invciited tl-c Ingidarious art of preparing iniim- 
niics, by ^vluci^ they endeavoured, we may say, 
to pci j)r tuatc death, Jud to counteract the 
benevolent views of Nature, which, in coinpas* 
jfiiou to our feelings, labours a.ssi(luously to cf- 
^ce every dismal and funereal image. Not^ 

♦ Aiitiq. Judaic. Hb. ii. 10. 

t Description de I’Egypt, partic ii. p. 23. 

t llerodotug, uti supra. 
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only were they solicitous to preserve Immau 
bodies, they applied their sl-.fi 11 in enihalming 
the sacred anihials. Many rcceiitaclcs * of 
mummies which liave hccu dug up in the plain 
of Saccara arc called bird-pils, because only 
birds arc found embalmed, particularly the Ibis, 
contained in tall earthen pots, whose orifice is 
stopped with cement. W e have received seve- 
ral otj these ve*ssels ; and in all of them wc dis- • 
covered jf sort of doll, fonnetl h)' the bandages - 
AV’hich encased the bird, of which the greatest 
part fell into black dust when the ligatures 
Avere removed. We "udd however pcrcci\x* all 
the bones of a bird, with the feathers sticking* 
to some bits of flesh that remained solid. From 
these fragmen is AA'e could judge of the size of 
the bird, Avhich Avas nearly equal to tliat of the 
curlew; an^bthe bill, Avhicli was preserved in 
two of the mummies, showed the genus : it 
Avas as thick as that of a stork, Avas curvt -.l like 
the bill of the curlcwg but not channelled : and « 
as its curvature is equal throughoutt Ave may 
place the Ibis between the stork and the cuf- 
IcAA'S*. In fact, so ircjrly is it lelatcd to both 
these genera of bird.s, that the modern natu- 
ralists have ranged it with the kilter, and the 
ancients had classed it Avith tho former. Hero- 
dotus has distinctly characii'riscd the Ibis, by 
saying that “ its bill is much hooked, and its 
legs like those of the crane.” Ih; takes nolicu' 


• See one of the bills represented by Edwards, jilute 105. 
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of two species ; “ the first,” he relates, is en- 
tirely black ; the v^econd, which constantly oc- 
curs, Is all white, except the tips of the fea- 
thers of the wing aiul tail, which arc very 
black ; and the neck and head, which are only 
covered with skin,” 

But I must here remove the obscurity with 
which this passage of Herodotus has been in- 
volved by the ignorance of translators, and 
which casts an air of fable and absurdity on the 
whole. A clause which ought to have been 
rendered literally, “ which gftemr occur among 
mens feet” runs thus in their versions, “ these 
indeed have feet like men” Naturalists, at a 
loss to conceive the import of this odd com- 
parisop, hpve strained tp explain or palliate it. 
They suppose that Herodotus mistook the stork 
for the white Ibis, and imagined its flat toes to 
3esemble those of a man. But this interpreta- 
tion was unsatisfactory; and the Ibis 
human feet might have been rejected among 
the fables* Yet under this absurd image was 
if admitted as a real existence; and we can- 
not help being surprised to find at present thU 
account inserted in the memoirs of a learned 
academy * ; though the chimera is only the 
production of the translator of that ancient his- 
torian, whose candour in acknowledging the 

^ The other species (the white it>is) fias its feet 
ed like the human feet ." — Memoires dc VAcadmk des Inscrip- 
tions ct Belles LettreSf tome ix. p. 28 . 
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uncertainty of his narratives, n hen drawn from 
other ialorinution, ought to |)«ocure him credit 
in subjects that came under his own observar 
tion. 

Aristotle, too, discriminates two species of 
Ibis; he .adds, that the white kind is spread 
over all Egypt, except near Pelusium, where 
only the black ones occur, w Inch are seen in 
no other parti of the countiy* * * § . Pliny repeats^ 
this "particular observatio *: But •all the an- 
cients, at the same time that they remark the 
diiferciice. of the two birds in point of colour, 
ascribe to them both the same common figure, 
habits, and instincts ; and regard Egypt, in 
exclusion to every other country, as their pro- 
per abode If it was carried abroad, they 
allege, ‘it languished out its days, consumed by 
the desire of revisiting its native soil §. A bird 
«o ardently attached to its country, naturally 
became the emblem of it: the figure of the 
Ibis, in the hieroglyphics, denotes Egypt, and 
few images or characters are ofteper Repeated on 
all the monuments. They appear on inost»of 
the obelisks ; on the base of the statue of the 
Nile, at the Belvidcrc*in Home, and also in the 
garden of the Thuillerics at Paris. In the 
medal of Adrian, wheie Egypt appears pro- 
strate, the Ibis is placed at her side ; and this 

* Hist. Aaimal. lib. ix. 27. t (list. Nat. lib. x. SO. 

t Stralio places them also on a frcsii-watcr lake, near 

Liebas, in the extremity of Afrim. 

§ £Han, 
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bird is figuied Avitli an clcpliant in the medal of 
Quintus Marius, ijp signify Egypt and Lybia, 
the s, cones of his exploits, See. 

If sucli was the popular and ancient regard 
paid to tlie Ibis, it is not surprising that its his- 
tory has been cliargctl with fables. It has been 
said to procreate with its bill* : Sulinus seems 
not to doubt this ; but Aristotle justly ridicules 
the notion of virgin purity in this.sacrcd hirdf. 
Pierius relates a woyiJjOr of an opposite kind ; 
he says that, accoriling to the ancients, the ba- 
sili.sk was hatched from an Ibis' egg, formed in 
that bird from the venom of all the .serpents 
which it devoured. They have also asserted 
that the crocodiles and serpent.s, nhen touched 
with an Ibis’ feather, remained motionless as if 
enchanted, and often died on the spot. Zoro- 
aster, Democritus, and Philo, have advanced 
these talcs ; an<l other autliors have represented 
if as living to an extreme age : the priests of 
llermopolis pretended even that it might be 
immortal, and as a proof they showed Appian 
an Jbis so old, they said, that it was no more 
subject to death. 

These are but part of the fictions on tlic 
• subject of the Ibis, fabricated in the religious 
laud of Egypt: su|)erstition ever runs into 
extremes ; but if we consider the political mo- 
tives that would induce a legislator to establi.sh 
the wor.ship of useful animals, wc must admit 


* £liaii. t De Gcncratiouc Aiiimaliuni, lib. iii. 0. 
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the necessity in that country of preserving 
and multiplying them, in orfler to repress or ex- 
tirpate the noxious tribes. Cicero* remarks 
judiciousl}^ that tio animals were held sacred 
by the Egyptians but such as merited regard 
from extreme utility to them: an f oj)iniou 
moderate and wise, very dilVerent from the 
sentence of the severe and violent Juvenal, 
who reckons the veneration paid to the Ibis 
among, the crimes (,f V. -yp ; alul inveighs 
against that worshi’j), which superstition no 
doubt overstraineti, hut wl'.ich prudence ought 
to maintain; since. such is the weahncis ol'inan, 
that the most jnolVniml lawgivers have made 
that spurious passion the fonndaliou of their 
structures. 

* “ ^gyptii nullam bolluum, ni.->i ob aliqunm uliiitatcm 
quum cx capercal, cunscciariiat ; velut ll>es, maxiiiiam 
vim srrpeiitium conficiunt, cum sint aves oxcclsic, cruribus 
rigidis, coriico |)n)corot|uc roslro; avertuut pcstein ab 
j^gypto, eftm volucros anguo, cx vaslitatc f^\biio, vento 
Africo iavectas, iutediciunt atque ^cupsuinunt, cx qua fit 
ut illic nec mor>u viviv iioceant nee adore mortu;\! ; e:’«ii ob 
rein iiivocaiitur ab /Ki^Npliis Ibes/' — De jXat. Dcor. lib. i. 

JVI. Pcrrault lla^> llie latter ])art of Ibis sentence. 

Anciens Mimoircs de t Academic^ tome iii. ])artic 3. 

t We can scarcely f^ivc this as the reason of l!ie worship of 
the crocodile ; but that animal had adoration paid it only in 
a single city of the Arsiiioite tribe, while its antagonist, the 
ichneumon, was veiieratc<l all over Egypt. Besides, in this 
city of crocodiles, these destructive animals were worshipped 
under the impression of fear, with the idle view to detain 
f hem from visiting a place whitlicr the strcaui naturally never 
bore them. 
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lUit to consider the natural history of the 
Ibis, we find it has a strong appetite to feed 
on seipeuts, and even a sort of antipathy to all 
reptiles. Belon assures us thtt it continues to 
kill them, though sated with prey. Diodorus 
Siculus says, that night and .day the Ibis, 
walking by the verge of the water, watches 
reptiles, searching for their eggs, and de- 
sfoying the beetles and grasshoppers which 
the}' meet. ' Acciistomcd to respectful treat- 
ment in Egypt, these birds advanced witliout 
fear into the midst of the cities. Strabo relates, 
that they filled the streets and lanes of Alex- 
andria to such a degree as to become trouble- 
some and importunate, consuming indeed the 
filth, but also attacking provisions, and de- 
filing every thing Avith their dung : incon- 
veniences which would shock the delicate 
and polished Circck, though the Egyptians, so 
grossly superstitious, might cheerfully submit 
Ao tliem. 

These birds hneed on the palm-trees, and 
placT: their nest in the thick bunches of tlie 
sharp leaves, to be safe from the attacks of 
their enemies, the cats *. It appears that they 
lay four eggs, such at least is the number which 
we may infer from the explication *giveu by 
Pignorius of the table of Isiacus : he says, that 
the Ibis “ makes its eggs after the manner of 
the moon f which seems to have no other 

♦ Pliilo^ Pe Propriet Animal. 

V •‘Ad lunsc ratloncm ova fingit.’^ — hid. Explic. p. 76 . 
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iirtport than what Dr. Shaw has noticed, that 
the bird lays as many eg^ as the moon has 
phases. iElian explains why the Ibis was con- 
secrated to the mbon, and marks tlie time of its 
incubation, by saying that it sat as many days* * * § 
as the star Isis took to perform the revolution 
of its phases f. 

Pliny and Galen ascribe the invention of the 
clyster to •the Ibis, as tlicy <lo the Icttiijg 
blbodJ;o the hippopotaivns : “Nor are these 
the only things,'’ the former adds, “ in which 
man has profitably imitated the sagacity of 
animals According to Plutarch, the Ibis 
uses only salt water for that purpose. Per- 
rault, in his anatomical description of this 
bird, asserts that lie observed a hole in the 

* PlutarcJ^ assures us that the young Ibis, just hatched, 
weighs tw<f drachms. — De Isid Sf O 'mr. 

f Clement of Alexandria, describing the religious repasts 
of the Egyptians, says, that among other dishes they car* 
ried round among tlie guests an Ibis ; this bird, by the blaclc 
and white of its plumage, was the tntbicnr of the dark and 
lucid moon.— lib. v. p. 671. And, according to 
Plutarch ( De Isid. Osir.) the lunar crescent was repre- 
sented by the dispositlun*of the white upon the black of the 
plumage. 

J Galen. Ub. de Plebot. 

§ “ Simile quiddam (solertiac hippupotaini, sibi junco tre- 
nam aperientis) & voliicrisc in eadem Egypto monstravit, 
quse vocatur Ibis ; rostro aduncitatc per earn partem pur* 
luens, quk reddi ciboruin onera maxime salubre est. Nee 
hxc sola multis animalibus reperta sunt usui futura & houiiiii.'’ 
— PUn. lib. viii, 26. — Also Plutareh, De Soltrl, 
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bill, through which the water might be dis- 
charged. 

We' have said that the ancients distinguished 
two species of Ibis, the white and the black. 
We have seen only the white; and though Per- 
rault says that tiie black ibis is oftencr brought 
to Europe than the white, no naturalist has 
seen it since Belon, from whom we must give 
the description. 
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THE WHITE IBIS* 

This bird is somewhat larger than the cur- 
lew, and somewhat smaller than the stork : its 
length from the point of the bill to the end of 
the nails is about three feet and a half. Hero- 
dotus describes it as having tall naked legjs; 
thfc fa(;e and front equally destitute of feathers; 
the bill hooked ; the quills of the tail and 
wings black, and the rest of the plumage white. 
To these characters we shall add some other 
properties not mentioned by the ancient his- 
torian : the bill is rounded, and terminates in a 
blunt point ; the neok is of an equal thickness 
throughout, and not clothed with pendant 
feathers like that of the stork. 

*CHAUACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

Tantalus Ibis. T. facie rubra, rostro luteo, pedibus 
griseis, reiuigibus nigris, corporc rufesceiite-albkio.— LafA. 
7»rf. Orn. ii. p. 700. No. 11. . 

- - « — — . Ilasidq. It. p. 243. 23. — Id. Voy, p. 193. 
Gmel, Sysf, i, p. G50. 

Ibis Candida.— iJm. v.*p. 319. 14. 

L'Ibis Blanc. — PI, Enl. 339. — Buf.yar Sonn, Iviii. 
p. 102.pl. 201. f.l. 

Emseesy, or Ox-Binn. — Tr. p. 253. 

Eoyptian Ibis.— L flr/5. 3>«. v. p. ill. I'O. 

HABITAT 

Egypto, regiunis purificator post inundationeui traps* 
#ctum. \\. 
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Perrault described and dissected one of thoSiJ 
birds, wliicli had If mi in tlie menagerie at Ver- 
sailles. Me found, on cmnparing it with a 
stork, that it was smaller, but its bill and feet 
proportionally longer; that the feet of the stork 
were only four parts of the whole length of the 
bird, while those of the Ibes were live parts'. 
He observed the same proportional diftereneb 

to obtain between their bills and'their necks. 

• ^ ^ 
The wings vippeareci* wry large; their* quillfe 

were black, and all the res'! of the plumage wa% 
white, inclined a little to rusty, and diversified 
only l»y some purple and reddish spots under 
the wings ; the top of the head, the orbits, and 
the under side of the throat, were void of fea- 
thers, but covered by a red wrinkled skin ; thfe 
bill was thick at the root, round, an inch and 
half in diameter, and- curved the whole ; 

it was of a light yellow at its origin, and deep 
orange near the extremity : the sides of the bill 
^-ere sharp, and so hard that they might cut 
setpents *, \yhicli . is probably the way that tliO 
birth takes to destroy them j for the tip being 
blunt it could scarcely pierce them. 

The lower part of the legs was red, and mea^ 
sured more than font inches; though Delon, iri 
bis figure of the black ibis, represents it as only- 
one inch in length ; both that part and tbt 
foot were entirely covered withhexagonal scales^ 
The scales which iucrusted the toes were cut 

*' " Corneo prooeroqne rostio.’'*‘>Cteefi>, titi tuprg. 
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into tablets, and the nails were pointed, 
straight, and blackish. Both sides of the mid* 
toe were bordered by the rudiments of aancra- 
brane, which, in the two other toes, appeared 
only on the inside. 

Though the Ibis is not granivorous, its 
ventricle is a sort of gizzard, wiiose inner 
membrane is rough and wrinkled. We have 
more than «once remarked this incongruity in 
thfi structure of birds; in the cassowary, for 
instance, which does not feed on flesh, the stu* 
mach is membranous like that of the eagle 

Perrault found the intestines to be four feet 
eight inches long ; the heart was of a middling 
size, and not extremely large, as Merula pre- 
tended; the tongue, which was very short, 
and concealed at the bottom of the bill, was 
only a small curtilage invested by a fleshy mem- 
brane; which gave occasion to Solinus’s re- 
mark, that this bird had no bill. Tiie globe of 
tlie eye was small, .not exceeding six lines in^ 
diameter. “ This White Ibis," savs Perrault, 

• 

* An inlercsting circumstance in this description cuiiccriM 
the passage of the chyle ^ii the intestines of birds, liijec* 
tions were made into the mesenteric vein of one of the storks 
dissected with the Ibis^ and the liquor passed into the 
cayity of the intestines ; and a portion of intestine having 
been filled with milk and tied at both cuds, the compressed 
liquor passed into the mesenteric vein. Perhaps, adds tlie 
anatomist, this passage is common to all the tribe of birds ; 
and as they exhibit no lacteal vcin.s, we may justly coiijeo- 
tare, that this is the course of the chyle in passing from the 
iat^tines into the. mesentery; 
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“ anil another wliicli was kept at the menagerie 
at \'crsaillcs, hotii of them brought from 
Egypt, were the only birds of this kind ever 
seen in France." According to him, all the 
descriptions of the modern authors have been 
borrowed from the ancients. This remark ap- 
pears to be just; for Bclon did not recognise 
the White Ibis in Egypt, wliich is improbable, 
if he hud not taken it for a stork. » 
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THE BLACK IBIS* 

“ Tins bird/' says Belon, “ is somewhat 
smaller than a curlew f;” it is smaller there- 
fore than the white ibis, and must also be 
shorter: yet the ancients assert that the two 
species were s'linilar in every respect, except in , 
colour. The present is entiiely black*; and Be- 
lon seems to insinuate that the front and face 
are covered with bare skin, by saying that the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tantalus Niger. T. niger, capita anteriore nudo rubro, 
rcctricibus pigris, rostio pedibusque rubris. — Lath, Ind, 
Orn. ii. p. 707. No. 13. 

— . (hnel. Syst, i. p. 650. 

Ibis Nigra. — Phil, Trans, Ivii. p. 340. 

Ibis. — Bris. v.* p. 347. 13 . — Ran Syn, p, 98. — inil, p. 212. 
t. 49. 

LTbis Noir. — Biiff", par Sonn, Iviii. p. 108. 

Numenius Holosericeus. — Klein, Av, p. 110. 9. 

Black Ibis.— Syn, v. p. 112. ll*. — l^itl, (Angl,J 
p. 288. t. 40. 

HABITAT 

• 

copiose in Volgie paludosis ; gregatim degens. — 30-40 pol- 
ices longa. W. 

t This Black Ibis is as high on legs as a bittern, and its 
bill is as thick as the thumb at its origin,' pointed ^t the end, 
vaulted, and something curved, entirely red, as are the 
thighs and the legs.— Otserra/ioni de Belon, Paris, 1555, 
jiv. ii. p, 102. 

VOL. IX* 


C 
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head is like that of a cormorant. But Hero<Io- 
tus, who seems to have bestowed attention on 
his .two descriptions, does not represent the 
head and neck as fes^therless. The other cha- 
racters and the habits are stated to be tlie samo 
in both birds 
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THE CURLEWS ' 

/ 

First Species. 

Those words which imitate the cries of ani- 
mals are the names assigne4 them by natur^, 

NUMENiUS. 

CHARACTEfl GENEKICUS. 

Rostrum longum, incurvum. 

Facies pennu tecta. 
jyarMlmeans juxta basio. 
brevis, acuta. 

Pedes tetradactyli, diptis basi connexis. 

PHAKACTER SPECIFICITS. 

KoMBNros Aa{}OATA. N. cinerascente uigroque vgriast 
pedibus eaAtilesceiil^qs, aHs bigris uacHilu aiveis.-M>2MfA. 
I»d. Om. ii. p. >710. No. 1. 

ScoEOPAX ARgeATA<— G im/. Sjfst. i. p. 6bb. 

Numbnius.— B m. v. 'p. ail. 1. ^Boti S^u. p. 103. A. 1. 

— tFUl, p. ai 6 . t. 64. . • . 

^ COQBLIS.— Pi, End, ^8.— B||^ par Sam. liw. 
p-m. pi.^1. f.a. 

fSoSIlilON CVRABW. — Br.sZoot. il No. 17& t. 9S.-rJrct. 
W p. fjingl.) p. 284. t. 

Sfs, ih |t« 119, lv-~id. Biqi, 2^ — Bew, Birds, ii. p. 64. 

HABITAT 

^ Earop^ Asi^i ad, iittm Ajiglia^ bybetno tear- 

|^>v gragaiiM ftequentins obsmator ; io paludom aidifieaitt. 

.. .. ^ 

ij vt N»vfu;yio;t in Latin, Numaitust 

c 2 
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and are the first which men have imposed. Thej 
savage languages i-xhibit innumerable examples 
of ikese in'stinctive appellations, and they have 
been more or less preserved in the polished 
tongues; in the Greek especially, the finest 
and the most descriptive. Without the name 
ehrios, the short description which Aristotle 
gives of the Curlew would Ix'. iusuflicient to 
distinguish it from other birds *. ^ The French 
names, coitrlis, turlis, are words imitative oO its 
voice t; and, in other languages, the appella- 
tions curlac, caroii, and (arlhio^ See. mark the 
same relation. The epithets atqmta awd falci- 
nellus allude to the hooked form of its bill % ; 
and so also docs the term denvedj 

from neomeuia, or ^hew' moon, because the hill 
resemUes crescent. The modem 

G^eekf Jenpminafe it macrimiti, ot long-npse ^ 
Q^lacccittiit of the great length of its lull epm- 
pared with that of the body. The bill is blen- 
der, furrowed, equally curved througlmut,- and 
terminated in a blunt point; it is weak, anduhs 

Arquata, Fatcmellus'i in |faliail^ v4^|P(sg» r in 

mail, Wittd-Vogel, Wetter'-Vp^el (WmSkwii^'^ISrnath^^ird) : 
and Off the Rhine, near StrasBufj^^ 

1 ^' 

the nuli^'il 'fe^ 

' t Belou. VAT i.n'r> xtn/.j^roourrtT ' 

J Geaner. He givea the same derivation of the Italian 
JrcaK. ^ Belon. 
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substance tender, and calculated only to dig up 
the wornjs from the soft earth. This character 
might set the Curlew at the head of a numerous 
tribe of birds, such as the woodcocks, the snipes, 
the horsemen, iicc. which, not being armed with, 
a bill fit fbf catching or piercing fish, are obliged 
to subsist ou the various .insects and reptiles 
diat swarm In mud and in wet boggy "grounds., 

The neck mul tect of the Curlew are long ; ^ 
the legs .partly naked, aiul the toes •connected 
near their junction by a portion of me'nibran^. 
The bird is xiearly as large as a ca’pou ; its total 
lengt h j^^ Ut two feet; that of its bill five or 
six inclii^|j^ts alar extent more than three feet. 
Its whole plumage is a mixture of light-grey, 
except the belly and rump, which are entirely 
white; dashes of brown 0e interspereed oyer 
all the upper parts, and each feather is fringed 
with light^rey or rusty ; the great quill^ of the 
wing arc of a blackish-brown * ; the feathers 
tlie back have a silky gloss ; those of the neck 
are downy, and those of the tai^ whiqh scarcely 
extends beyond the wings, are, as well as the 
middle ones of the wing, intersected with white 
and blackish-brown, ^fhere is little difference 
betwjeen the male and the female f, which is 
only somewhat . smaller ^ ; and therefore the 

* Oa wcount of the mottled plumage of die Curlews, 
Schwenekfeld terms them pardales ; but unfortunately for 
the refinements of nomenclature, that name would rigorously 
exclude more tjknia half of the species of Curlews. 

t Balon. t Willugbby. 
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particular description tirhich Linntfeit^ has g;ivcn 
of it is superfluous \ 

Some naturalists have asserted, that the fleSh 
i)£ the Curlew has a marshy taste ; but it iS 
ihuch prized, and ranked by several with tbkt 
of the ttater-fowJsf . ^he Curlew lives on carth- 
wCrdiS, insects, perriwinkles, &c. which it ga> 
tbets dh the sea-beach, or in the marshes and 
wet meadows its tongue is vefy short, and 
Concealed at the bottom of the hill. Small peb- 
bles ^ ahd sometimes grain H, are found in its 
stomach, which is muscujar like that of the 
granivorOus bird^ The cesophagus is inflated 
like a bag, Ond* overspread with glandulous pa^ 
pUke*^. ^rhfere are two caca of three or four 
fihgers’ length ff. 

These birds run swiftly Jj:, and fly in, 
flocks : they are migratory in France, and hard> 
ly stop ih the interior provinces ; but they re- 
side in the maritime districts, as in Poitou 
dtitnis, and' in Brittany along tlie Loiret where 

^ NiUMttiat Rudbcokii. Faoila Saeicicsi'' Ks. 189. 
t* liillnglitiy'aBd Rttlon. 

t, JUtm WiUiig)ri>{ says thtAhe 0iMe-foBiMl.a m> ito 
stoiuicb.. * i Gesner,' 

n AH>&. * If WiHagliby. 

••'IdeSi. ; ft Idem, 

tt Henee probably Hesyefatas has erroneoody flpfdied the 
Mune trocMbu to the Curletr, which betoags to tivs ghld^crMt* 
cd 'tnvd. Ci^rchus indeed mentioDs a rrwiAihii, ' Which mast 
be'eimar tke coOrier, or sOme of the sniall dtitiKhs or eoilltmd 
plovers. Which frequent the shores, and nra^tli ' 

In Poitou thouiaads'are Seea entirely grey.— i8a/trsh.' 
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thiey It U affirmed, . tliat in England 

they inhabit the coasts only in winter, and that 
in ^inmer they retire to nestle in the npland 
country f. in Germany they airive in rainy 
weather, when the wind is in a certain quarter i 
for the diiftcient names there applied to them 
(Vllude to torrents or tempests. They are seen 
also in S^ilesiu about autumn;]:, and they ad- 
vance in sui^!Ciner as far as the Baltic sea §, and 
the*g.uli’ of Bolixnia II- They are foand, too, in 
Italy and in Greece j ‘and it appears that tlieir 
migrations e.\tend beyond the Mediterranean, 
for they pass Malta twice a y$ar, in the spring 
xud autumn^. Voyagers have discovered Cur- 
lews ip almpst every part of the world and 

♦ Salerne. 

t Brit&h jZool<:||:y, and BoflJI's Nut. Hist, of ComwalU 

I Scliwonckfcid. ^ § Klein. 

II Faoi|a 9ueci€a. Bruiinicb. Oriiithol. Boreal. 

if Observation cuiumunieated by the Commander Des^ 
massy. 

** Curlews are found in New Holland and hi New * 
laud . — CiioL Numerous in the salt-mirrshes of Tinian.— 
Afison^ fn Ctitlf.*— i'Vesien In an excursion oii$niltetililii(iT 
we took new species of birds, among others g .handsome 
grey ciurlair;. its neck was ye]towis|i ; it was one oltbe'^^ost 
beautiful birds we lud ever seln . — Forster t In the isle of 

May (one of the Cape dc Verd islands) we foui^ Cbliews. — 
RobertS4 The country of Napaiil breeds different eOfts of 
birds .‘v. great numbers of ducks. . , . Others are veij toiicli 
like our ; Curlewsp^ their flesh hard, but good to eat. — Dam- 
pier i the bay of Campeachy there are ducks. Curlews, 

pelicans, There are two sorts of Curlews, that 

differ in bulk is well as in colour ; the largest are equal to 
taikey cocks (this seems exaggerated) ; tlieir legs are long, 
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though their accounts refer for the most part 
to different foreign branches of tliis family, it 
appears the European kind occurs at Senegal * 
and in Madagascar, since the bird representedi 
No. 198, Planches Enluminies, is ;io like our 
Curlew, that it may be regarded as of the same 
species, differing only by the greater length of 
its bill and the distinctness of its colours. Some- 
times white Curlews arc to be mtt withf, but 
they are OKly individual varieties or accidental 
degradations 

and their bill hooked ; they are of a dull colour ; their wings 
are mixed with black and white ; their desh is black* but veiy 
good and wholesome. The English call them double curlctcs, 
because they are twice as large as the biggest of the^ others; 
The little Curlews are of a dull brown ; their legs and their 
bill are the same with tl|||^e of the preceding; they are 
more esteemed than the others* because tlieir flesh is more 
delicate. — Idem. ^ 

* There are many water-fowl in the marshes of Senegal* 
such as Curlews* woodcocks* teals. — Adanson, 138* 

+ Saleriie. 

X Curlews frequent the sea-coasts and marshes of England^ 
dqpng the winter* in vast flocks. They feed on marine 
sects* and lay four eggs of a pale olive* marked with dusky 
spots. They inhabit Europe as high as Lapland and Ice- 
land. They are found also qn tiie extensive plains of Russia 
and Siberia* quite to Kamtschatka. Soimiiii says ha saw 
tliem in Egyfit. W. 
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^^Sfoond Species. 

Ti^Wliiinbrel is one half less than the com- 
mon cilrlew, which it resembles in its form, in 
the ground of its colours, and even in their dis- 
tribution ; it has also the same habits and mode* 
of life. Yet they are«two distinct species; for, 
besides their great inequality of bulk, they ne- 
ver associate together. The Whimbrel seems 
in particular to be attached to England, wheie, 
according to the authors of the British Zoology, 
it is more frequent than the curlews On the 


* CHARACTER SpECIFlCUS. 


Numenius Phasopvs. N. rostio nigro, pedibus carules- 
centibtts, maculis dorsalibus tiiscis rliomboidalibub, uio- 
pjrgio albo. — Lath. Ind. Orn, ii. p. ^ll. No. 6. 

ScOLOPAX Phacopus.— G me/. Hyst. i. p. G57. 

Nomenius Minor. — firi*. ▼. p. 317- tj <7. f.,1. 

Arquata MlNOR.OBiib Syn. p. 103. A, '2,—fVill. p. 2Tt-. 
Le CkiBLtBu, Ott Petit Courws — ftiflt Pi: imA.— 



9(M». ivflk p. 331. pi. 202. f. 1. . . 


in Europa. W. 

t In Italian^ Tarangoh^ or Taraniolo ; in Danish, Mclkm- 
Spove : in Norwegian, Smaae-Spue. 
t This b a mistake : Mr* Pennant says directly tlie re- 
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contrary, it is very rare in the provinces of 
France, and is probably not more common in 
Italy,* for Aldrovandus gives but a confused 
account of it from Gesner, and cojiies the mis- 
take of that naturalist, who introduces the 
Whimbrcl twice among the aquatic birds, under 
the different names pha’opus and gatlinula. Wil- 
lughby first noticed this oversiglit of Gesnefs. 

, The little ibis dcscril)ed by Edwar6s is undoubt- 
edly a Whinibrel, only its j)luinage ir altered 

by moulting, as that nattiralist remarks ♦. 

1 1 ■ 

▼ersc The Whinibrel is much less iraquetit.oa our shores 
than the curlew/' T, 

♦ Mr. Edwards's little ibisAs certainly a W^j^mbrelt only it 
w^as in niouU. The bird tarea o| the Society Isles, called iu 
Cook’s Voyage a little curlew^ seems not to belong to iKat fa- 
mily, since it is said to be found about ships* 
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Tlie GRfcEN or ITALIAN CURLEW*. 

Third Species. 

This is nearly as large as a heron, according 
to Aidrovandus, and among Uie Italians it has 
sometinies that name. The appellation Jalcinel- 
Im, ^vhich that naturalist and Gesn^ r seem to * 
have bestowed only on this species, might be 
extended to all the other curlews, which have 
tbeii' bills equally ho(dc<-shaped. In the present, 
the head, the neck, the fore-part of the body, 
and the sides of the back, are of a fine deep 
chestiut; the upper Side of the back, of the 
wings, and of the tail, are green glossed with 
gold or bronae, according to position with re- 

o 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tartalits FalCinbllvs. T. facie nigra, pedibiis cairu- 
leis, alls eatidaque violaceis, corpore castaneo. — hath. 
Orff. ii. p. 707. No. 14. . 

— — . GmeL S^st. L p. 648. 

NvMBNIOS VlBlDIS.— Br*». V. p. .3Si6. 4. 

FA1.CtRBI.Lns.— ftfftt St/n. p*103. 8. — inu. p. 218. t. 54. — 
Id. (Ai>gl.J p. 295. 

Lb CocRLis d’Italib.— P f. Enl. 819. 

— — — — Vbbd.— par Sonn. Iviii. p. 226. pi. 203. 
f. 2. 

Bay Ibis.— X citA. Syo. v. p. 113. 12.—Arct. Zool. ii. p.4C0. 
A— Jd. Sap, f, 67. 

HABITAT 

io Europa, Asia. — 21 pollices longus. 


W. 
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gard to the light ; the hill is blackish, as well 
as the feet and the naked part of the leg. Ges- 
ner»describes.onIy a yellow bird, R'hich had uoi 
attained its size or its colours. This curlew, 
which is connnoii in Italy*, occurs too iurGor- 
inanyf ; and the Danube curlew of Marsigli, 
cited by Brisson, is apparently a variety of the 
same species. 

4 

* Mauduit says that he has seen abiuidanGe of these cur- 
lews in Italy.’ Tlicy are brought in great numbers to the 
market at Rome, in April and Sreptember. They are birds 
of passage. — Encyclop, Method, W. 

t According to Gesner, it is called in German Wdschcr- 
Vogel (Ituliuivbird) ; SickUr (Sickler) ; SagUer (Sawyer)* . 
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THE BEOWN CURLEW* 

, Fourth Specks. 

SoNNERAT found tlus cuilew in the Isle of 
Lu^qn, one of the Philippines. It is as large 
as the common European ciiiiew : all its plum- 
ages rufous-hrowu ; its eyes are encircled with* 
a greenish skin ; its iris tlame-coloured ; its hill 
greenish; and its feet of a lacker-red. 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tantalus Manillknsis. T. rufo fusens, rostro lattri- 
busque capitis nndis viresceutibus, pedibus rubris. — iMlh. 
Ind. Oftt. ii. p. 708. No. 18. 

. Cmel. Spt, i. p. 640. 

Le Courlis Brun de Luoon.— Foi/. p. 85. t. 47. 

Le Courli%Brun.— B#. par Sunn. Iviii. p. 231. 

^ANiLLA Ibis. — Syn. v. p. 117. 17. 


in Philippinis. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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. THE SPOTTED CURLEW • 


Fi/iA 


This curlcw^ also is found in tlie Isfo of Lu* 
^D. It, too, resembles die European kind, 
only is one-third smaller. It is /iistinguished 
•besides, because tlie crown of its head is black, 
and its colours differently distriboted ;*they are 
scattered on the back in streaks on the edge of 
the feathers, and on the belly in waves or trans- 
verse breaks. 


* eiMRaCTJEJt SP£C|FICi;S. 


Num R NUTS Luzoniensis. N. albas, c^ite colloqua striis 
abdomine caiidaquc fiisciis nigris, dono fu|co niienlis 
albn, vertice tiigro. — Lali. Ind. Ork. ii. p. 711- I^o. 8, 
ScoLoPAX Luzoniknsis.— 6W. Sj/st. i. p. 036. 

La CocRiis Tachete' de LufoS.— So». Poy. p, 88. t. 48. 

Bvff. par Sam. lyiii. p. 882> 

Lvzonian Curlew.— L o/i. Syn. v. p. 12S. 8. , 

♦ ‘ • 


/ 


Wa 


in Lu 2 !oiiias 


HABUFAT 
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THE BALD CURLEWS . 

* Sixth Species, 

This spl^pies of curlew is new, and very sin* 
gular : i^f^liole liead is naked, and on the tup 
is a sort of rpil five lines thick, flattened back, 
and rfiOvered by a very red and thin skin,- itn- « 
mediatel5^ ivnder which we perceive a*bony pro- 
tuberance; the bill is of the same red with this 
crown ; the top of tlie neck and the fore-part of 
the throat are also bare of feathers; and the 
skin is no doubt vermilion in the living sub- 
ject, but was livid in the <lried specimen which 
we describe, and which was brought from tlie 
Cape of Good Hope by M. de la Fcrt<e. It has 
entirely th^ form of the European curlews, only 
stronger and thicker ; the ground of its plum- 
age is black, and on the feathers of the wings 

there is a varying green and purple gloss ; tlie 

• • • 

* CHAUACTEir SPECIFICUS. 

Tantalus Calvus. T, capitc colloque supremo nudi\ 
corpore nigru viridi splenAente, pilco rostro pedibusque 
rubrts. — Lath, Ind. Orn, ii. p* 70B. No. 17- 

, Gvitl. u p. 64U. 

Le CouRLis k Tetk Nue .— PL EtiL mi.— Buff, par 
Sofin, Iviif. p. 233* 

Balo Ibis* — Laih. Syn. r. p. li<>. IG. 

k. 

HABITAT 

is Africa, ad C^ot Boose Spei. — 32 pollices Tonga. W. 





THE BALD CURLEW. 


small coverts of the wings are of a deep purple- 
violet, but lighter'on the back, the neck, and 
the under side of the body ; the feet and the 
naked part of the. leg, for the space of an inch, 
are red like the bill, which is four inches and 
nine lines long. This curlew, measured from 
the point of the bill to the extremity of the 
tail, is two feet and an inch ; and in its natural 
attitude it is a foot and a half high. 
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TfIK CIIKSTED CURLEW*. 

Seventh Species^ 

The CTcst tlistinguislics this curlew from all 
tlie rest, in which the head is more or less 
sinf)oth, or covered vv'ith very sliort little fea- 
thers : this, on t he contrary, iias a fine tuft of 
long teathcr.s,* partly while and partly green, 
whief) lall back ; tiie fore -litle of tlie head, and 
tin; compa-ss of the top of the neck, arc green; 
the rest (»f the neck, tlie hack, and the fore -part 
of the body, are of a fine chcsnut-ftifous ; the 
wings are white; the bill and feet are yeibiw- 
ish ; a broad portion of naked skin sunouads 
the eyes ; the neck, which is well clothed with 
feathers, is not so loiig or slender as in the 
otlter cttrlcws. This beautiful bird is found in 
iMadagascar? 

These seven species of curlews belong all to 
the ancient coutiueut : there arc eight which 
inhabit the new. ' . • . 

* CHAHACTER SPECIFTCUS. 

Tantalus Crisi'Atus. T. cristatus ferrugineus, capite 
crisso cau(ia<]iie uigris, ali.s albis. — Lath, lad. Orn. ii. 
p. 709. No. 20. 

— . Cmel, i. p. C50. 

Le Coublis Huppe' de Madagascar. — Buff. PI. En!. 

0 tl. — Buff, par Sonn. Iviii. p. 236. 

Crested iBis.—LatA. %«. v. p. il8, 19. 

HABTTAT 

in Madagascaria. — 20 polliccs loiiga. W . 

VOI.. IX. 


O 
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CURLEWS 

OF THE NEW CONTINENTr 
k 

THE RE1> CURLEW»t. 

^ecUs. 

i 

The low slimy grounds cont^uous tp the 
sea, and 'the great rivers of South Anierica, are 
inhabited by many species of Curlews: the 
most beautiful of these, and the most common 
in Guiana; is the present : all its plumage is 
scarlet, except the tip of the first quills of the 
wing, which is black ; the fl^t, the naked part 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Taiitaujs Ruber. T. facie lottro pedibusque rubris, 
corpore sanguineOr alarum apicibut mgfii . — Latkk Ini. 
Orn, U. p. 703. No. 2. 

. Gml. Sji$t. i. p. 651. 

Numknius Brasieiensis CocciNEES. — Bm,r. p. 344. 
12. t. 29. f. 1..2. 

*CrUARA . — Rati Syn. p. 104. 6. — Wtil. p.21d. t. 54. — Shan. 
Jam. p. 317. 

Lb Couhlis Rouoe. — Rtgf. PI. faf, 80. 81.— par 
Satin. Iviii. p. 246. pi. 203. f. 1. 

Red Curlew. — Cat. Car, i. 1 84. — Hitt. Oman. p. 172. 
Scarlet Ibis. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 381. — Lttti.S3iH.t, 

p. 106. 2. 

HABITAT 

in America meridionali, Carolina, Jamaica.— 21 pollices 
longu. W. 


t Buffoa and Catesbj. 



THE RED CURLEV!'*! 3$ 

of the legs, Rnd the bill, are red or reddish *, 
and also the barfe ^rhin that covers the fore-part 
of the head, from the origin of the bill to be- 
.yond the eyes. This Curlew is large, but not 
so thick as the European; its legs are taller, 
and its bill longer and stronger, and much 
thicker near the head. The female has its plum- 
age of a fainter red than the male f , and neither 
of them acquh'es that beautiful colour till the 
proper age ; for at first they are covered with a 
i)Iackish down then cinereous, and afterwards 
white, when they begin to fly§, so that the 
fine red is introduced by successive f^radations, 
does not appear before the second or third year, 
and turns brighte^j^as the bird grows older, 
Tliese birds keep together in flocks, whether 
they fly or perch on trees, where their number 
and their flame-coloured plumage render them 
conspi(;uou» objects ||. Their motion through 
the air is steady and even rapid, but is per- 
formed only in the morning and evening; dur- 
ing the heat of the day they enter the creeks, 
and enjoy the cool shade of the mangroves ; at 
three or four o’clock they return to the mud, 
which they again- quit t9 pass the night under 
the branches and foliage. Seldom one of these 

* This colour of the bill may vary. Maregrave says that 
it is cinereous-white ; Clusius, that it is ochry-yellow, 
t Catesby. j Maregrave. § De Laet. 

II ** Tlie guaras fly iu flocks, and their scarlet plumage 
forms a very beautiful spectacle in the beams of the sun.”— 
tint. Gin. des Voy, tome xiv. p. 301 . 

p a 
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THE MED cull LEW. 


Curlews is seen nlono, or, if one should happen? 
to stray from the flock, it hastens to join it» 
companions. Ikit these sociefics are distinguish- 
ed by tlicir age, tlio old birds keeping separate.' 
from the young'. 'Flieir hatches begin in Ja- 
muiry ami end in May ; tliey lay their eggs, 
which arc grcmi.sli, in the large plants that 
grow umlcr the inangroves, or amidst the bram- 
I'lc.s, on some sticks collected. 'J^iie young ones 
may i'a'-.i!.v b(' caught, by the band, cyen ^vhen 
tile mother leails ihcm out to .search for insects 
and snuiil cr.;!).-., which are their principal food : 
they are not 'wild, and they soon become reeou- 
eiicd to ti.e domestic state. “ I reared one,” 
.say.s M. Dc la Horde, “ which T have kept np- 
ward.t of two years; it ted out of my liand 
very familiarly, and never missed the time of 
dinner and supper : it ate bread, flesh (either 
raw, dressed, or salted), fish, cvety thing in 
.short was acceptable; it showed however a pre- 
ference to fowls’ and fishes’ guts, and with that 
view it frc.yunitly paid a visit to the kitchen. 
• At other times it was constantly employed 
.seeking e.’.rth- worms, eitlicr round the house 
or in the garden beside the negro who was at 
work on the ground. In the evening it retired 
of its own accord into a hen-house, where it 
reposed u’itli a hundred fowls: it roosted on 
tlie highest bar, and with violent strokes of its 
bill drove olF all the hens that had occupied its 
place ; and often during the night it took plea- 
sure in annoying its fellow-lodgers. It was 



THE IlED CDULEW. 
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fouzed early in the morning-, and began by 
making three or four circuits round the house; 
sometimes it went to the sea - shoie, but did 
not stop there. I never heard it utter any cry 
except a little croaking, which seemed to be an 
expression of fear at tiic sight of a dog or other 
animal. It had a great antipathy to cats, but 
did not fear them ; ran ticrcely and undauntedly 
upoii them. , It was kilied iicar the house in a 
bog^ by a sportsman, uho took it for a wild* 
curlew.* 

This account, given bv M. De la Borde, cor- 
responds with that of L-aet ; who atlds, that he 
has seen some of these birds copulate and breed 
in the state of domestication. We piesumc, 
therefore, that it would he equally easy and 
agreeable to rear and propagate this beautiful 
species, whicli would be an ornament to our 
court-yaR^i *, aud add perhaps to the pleasures 
of the table; for its flcsb, which is already to- 
lerably pleasant, might be impro\-ed, and might 
lose its slight nvarshy taste J': besides, living 
on the oflals and garbage of*fhe kitchen, it 
would cost little for raaiutciiajicc. — We know 
not whether, as Marc^rave says, this Curlew 
soaks previously in water whatever it eats. 

• At the time that I wrote this, there was a lied Curlew 
living in the menagerie of his Royal Highness the Priiiee of 
Cond4, at Chantilly. 

-f- " It is eaten in ragouts, and makes tolerable sauce : but 
it must be previously half-roasted to disch-arge part of its oil, 
which has a brackish taste ." — Note given by a colonist of Cay- 
fn»e. " The flesh of the curlew is a dish much esteemed,.’ ' 
— Essay on the Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p, \Ti. 



THE HEP CURLEW. 


$8 


In the state of nature, these birds live on 
fish, shcII-fish, and insects, which they fincf in 
the,, slime at ebb-.ide. They never ^ very far 
fr ;m tiie sea-coast, nor advance up the rivers 
to a cuusiderable distance from their mouths. 
They i-cside through the whole year in the same 
district, only shifting from oue part to another. 
The species is however diffused through most 
of the hot countries of America It is found 
at the mouths of the Rio Janeiro f, of the 'Ma- 
ragnon, &c. in the Bahama Islands and in the 
Antilles §. The Indians of Brazil, who are fond 
of decking themselves with their beautiful fea- 
thers, call these Curlews by the nameofg/«ir<7||. 
The appellation flammant^ which they receive 
in Cayenne, refers to the flamefcolour of their 
plumage; and the colonists liave very impror 
perly bestowed the same term on all the Cur- 
lews. With equal inaccuracy the voyager 
Cauche confounds with it his violet Madagas- 
car Curlew 

• Catesby. + Maregrave. y Catesby. 

§ Stoane. || Barrrre. 

f " The herons of this country (Madagascar) have latge 
thick bills, which bend gradually downwards after thi ikshion 
of a Polish cutlass : their feathers are violet ; the win^ ter^ 
minate with the tail ; their thighs, ^s fkt as' the knot of the 
leg, are covered with little feathers ; their legs fdog, hhd 
washed with grey ; the chicken is black, and as it grnWs.it 
turns cinereous, then white, then ted, aitd at last columbine, 
or light violet: it lives on hsb. There are ^huilar .birds ig. 
Brazil called g>tara : the figure ofcufs in Maregravius.'* — 
Voyage d Madagfuewr ^ OH pgr franc. Cauche. Par^ 

1651, p. 133. 
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THE WHITE CURLEW *t. 

‘ Second Species. 

We might reckon this a Red Curlew having 
its first colour; but Catesby, who knew both, 
conceives it <0 be a different species. It is 
larger ; its feet, its bill, its orbits, and^ the fore- 
side of its head, are of a pale red ; all the plum- 
age is white, except the first four quills of the 
wing, which, at their extremity, are of a dull 
green. Great numbers of these birds arrive in 
Carolina about the middle of September, which 
is the rainy season : they frequent the low marshy 
grounds, where they remain about six weeks, 

? CHARACTEft SPECIFICUS. 

Tantalus Albvs. T. facie ro$tn> pedibusque rabris, 
corpore albo, alarum apicibus viridibus. — Liah, Ind. Om. 
ii. p. 705. No. 8. 

— — M ..., Gmd, S^$t. U p. 6Jl. 

Numbnivs Bkasiusnsis Canpipus.— £ m. v. p. 339. 

10 . 

Lb Covbus Blanc du Bb^il.— ?/. Enl. 915. 

'll ■ . B^. par SoMi. Iviii. p. 250. 

White Curlew. — Cat. Car. i. t 
— r: — I bis. — ^rc/. Zool. ii. No. 293. — Lath. Sj/n. v. 
p. 111. 9, 

HABITAT 

p atolinw aquosbdrequteDs. W. 


t Buffon and Catesby, 
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THK WHITE CURLEW, 


amt then tlisaj^pcar; lelirlug probably to the 
south, to hice«l io .t v, uiiiier ciiinate. Catesby 
saj^s that lit tianicl dusters ut‘ eggs in many fo- 
inai s sliortl;, hciljiv their tieparture fram Caro- 
lina. Tiu-y uiiilr not t’rom the males in reganl 
to colours ; both ol’ them have their tlesli and 
fat yellow, like the pheasant. 
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THE RED -FRONTED BROWN 
CURLEWS 

Third Specks. 

Thkse Brown Curlews arrive in Carolina 
with the wliite curlews, and intermingled with 
their fl<jrks. Tliey arc of the same size, but 
fewer, “ theii^z hehig twenty white curleivs,” says 
Catftsbyj “ to one Immii"' They are entirely • 
brown on the back, the wings, and the tail; 
brown-grey on the head and the neck ; and all 
white on the rump and the belly : the fore-part 
of the head .is bald, and covered with u pale red 
skill ; and the bill and feet arc also of that co- 
lour. Like the ivliite curlews, they have yellow 
flesh and fat. Both species arrive and depart 
together; they pass in winter from Carolina t(' 
the more southern climates, such as Ciuiana, 
where they arc termed the G rey JFlammants. 

* CHAKACTKH SPKCIFICUS. 

Tantalus Fusci s. T. rostro apicc infk^xo, i*orpore nigro 
albo nebuloso, nro{iygio alisque subtus albis. — Lalk. Ind. 
Orn. ii. p. 705. No. 8. 

— — Gmel. Sijsf. i. p. 651. 

Numenius Bkasii.iensis ru.sci's.— Bris. v. p. 311. 11. 

Le Coublis Bkun j Front Rouge. — Bujp . par Sunn , 
Iviii. p. 260. 

Brown Corlew.t— O it. Car. i. t. 83. 

— Ibis. — Jrct. Zwl. ii. No. 302. — LatL Syn. v. 

p. 110. 8. 

HABITAT 

in Cajrana, Caroliiia.— Vix 2 ped, louga. 


W. 
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THE WOOD CURLEW* 

Fourth Species. 

This species, which the settlers at Cayenne 
rfenominate the /Fooef Flammant, lives in the 
forests beside the brooks and rivers, and far 
from the sea-coast, which the other curlews 
seldom ever leave. Its habits too are different; 
it never goes in docks, but only in company 
_ with its female. It fishes, sitting on wood 
that floats in the water. It is not larger than 
the green curlew of Europe, but its cry is much 
stronger. Over its whole plumage is spread a 
very deep green tint, on a dull brown ground, 
which at a distance appears black, and viewed 
near exhibits rich blueish or greenish reflec- 
tions; the wings and the top of the neck have 
the colour and lustre of polished steel ; on the 
back are bronze reflections, and on the belly 
and the lower part of tlie neck a purple gloss : 
the cheeks are*bare of feathers. Brisson takes 
no notice of this species, though Barrere has 
mentioned, it tjvice, under the appellations of 
arqiiata viridis sylvatica, and Jlammant des bois. 

* CHAKACTEll SPEClflCUS. 

Tantalus Cayanensis. 1. viridi-^igricaqs, renigibus 
rectricibuiique saturatioribus, rostro lugflcuite, p^ibos 
flavescentibus. — ItUtA, lud, Om, ii. p. 704. No. 3^ 

. Gmel, Sj/tit. i. p. ^2. 

Le Cocrlis Vebt de Cayenne.— P/. iJ*/. 820. 

DES Bois. — Bttf, far Som. Iviii. p. 

Cayenne Ibis. — Lath. Syn. v. p. 107. 3, 

HABITAT 

in Cayana. — 22 pollices looga* W 
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THE GUAROI^A 

Fifth Species. 

Guaua, we have seen, is the Brazilian name 
of the re4, curlew. Guaram or Guarma is he- 
stowed^^ this species, whose plu'iiaire is dies- 
nut-brown, with green reflections ou the riim|>, 
on the shoultiers, and on the outer edge of the 
quirts of the wing; tr»e liead and ned< are va- 
riegated with sinall longitudinal whitish lines 
on a brown ground. This bird is two feet long 
from the bill to the nails | : it bears a great re- 
semblance to the green curlew of Europe, anti 
appears to be the rept' seutative oi' tiiat species 
in the new world. Its flesh is tolerably good, 
according to Maregrave, who s.iys that he 
often ate of it. |t occurs both in Brazil and 
in Guiana! 

* CHAHACTKR SPECIFUCUS. 

Numenivs Gitarauna. N. rostro flavicantc, corporc 
fusco albo striato, fpedibus fuscis. — [jith. Ind. Orn. ii. 
p. 713. No. 8. 

ScoLOPAx Guarauna. — Rail Si/tt. p. 104. 7 — //'///. p. Sl.^. 

t. 53. — Gmel. Si/nt. i. p. G54. 

Ndmrnius Americanos irtisci'.s. — Brin , v, p. 330. G. 

Le Go a RON a. — Buff, ftar Sunn . Iviii. |». 2G.5. 

Brasiuan Whimbrel.— LaM. Hyu . v. p. 123. 7. 

HA HITAT 

in America australi. — pollices longu. W. 

t Maregrave says, that it is of the bulk of the iacu ; but 
the yacou is scarcely so large as au ordinary lieu, a siae 
vrliicli exactly corresponds to a curlew. 
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THE ACALOT* 


iiivth Species. 

We abritlgc the mxma Acacalutl, bestowed on 
this curlew in Mexico, into Acalot : it is indi- 
genous in that country ; and, like most of the 
rest, its front is bald, and covered with a red- 
dish skin*, its bill is blue ; the nock and back 
of the head clothed with feathers, which are 
brown iutcrniixed with white and green; the 
Avings shine Avith green aiul purple rcllections. 
And these characters have probably induced 
Eiissuti to denominate it the Variegated Curlew: 
but it is easy to see, from the appellation of 
Water-raven gi\en by i’(‘n\ande/ and Nierem- 
beig, tlial these colours arc; laid on a dark 
grcjund approaching to black. Adanson, re- 


'J’amu's MF.xpANiis. 'r. purpurto viliili et uigricantc 
sulHits f’liscns rufwo tectricibus alaniin 

rostio cjcvuU acciite. — Lath, Ltd, Orn, ii, p. 704. 

Nt;. 4. 

. (hn\'f. Syst. i. p. 652. 

Ni'MisMi'.s Mexicants Vaimhs. — 6V?y. V, p. 335. 7. 
Acah \!.oTi.. — liari p. 104. 5. — p. 213 . — IL 
(Aiuij p. 

!/Acalot. — bV//. /?./;■ Stjiin. Iviii. p. 267. 

Mexican Ibis. — Lalh.Sjjti, v. p. 103. 5. 

JIABITAT 

itt Mexico. — 3 pedes longo. W, 



THE ACALOT. 
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marking that this bird differs from tiie Kiiro- 
pcaii curlews in having its ffont bald, ranges 
it, on account of that j)roperty, with the i^is, 
the guara, and the citrknca, of wlucli he makes 
a distinct genus, ilut the character by winch 
he discriminates it from the curlews appears 
insufficient; since it has in other respects a 
similar iofw, and tliat difference is introduced 
by siice^ssivft gradations, insomuch that some 
spcaies, the green curlews for instance, have • 
only a bare space rouivd tlie eyes, while others, 
such as the present Acalot, arc naked on a 
great part of the front. have separated the 
curicaca from the curie w.s, on account of its 
magnitude ami some other essential din’crenccs, 
particularly the shape of its hill. — We do not 
understand why this learned natiualist classed 
these birds with the lapwii.gs*. 


• Sec Snpplemcnt to the liiicjc'.opudie, artiuic yleacuioU- 
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THE SHORE MATUITUI*. 

Seventh Species. 

If M’e \\ ere better acquainted with this bird, 
we should perhaps separate it, as well as the 
cnricaca, from the curlews; since Maregrave 
aird Pison sa}' that it is like the curfcaca, though 
'on a smaller scale, whiph is disjoined fcom the 
curlews, both by its bulk and the character of 
its bill; and till that character be known we 
cannot assign its rank. We may observe, how- 
ever, that the appellation of Little Curlew, given 
by IJrisson, is improper; tor it is nearly as large 
as a hen, and therefore of the first magnitude 
in the genus of curlews. — This Shore Matuitui 
differs from the other little matuitui mentioned 
by Maregrave in another place, which is hardly 
larger than a lark, and appears to be a little 
ringed plover. 

* CHARACTER SPECJFICUS. 

Tantalus Grisbus. T. albidus, capite posteriore coi* 
loque griseis, uropygio remigibus rectrieibusque oigro-vi- 
rescentibus. — Lath. Ind. Om, U. p. 705. No. 7. 

, Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 653. 

Numenius Ambricanus Minor. — Bra. v. p, 387. 9, 
Matuitui — lyui. p. 218. — Id. (Angl.) p. 296. 

Le Matuitui. — Buff', par Sonn. Iviii. p. 270. 

Grey Iris.— laM. Syn. v. p. 110. 7. 


in Brasilia. 


HABITAT 


vr. 
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The GREAT CURLEW crf^CAYENKp,*. 

Eighth Species. 

It is larger, than the European curlevr, and 
seems to be the greatest of all the curlews. 
The whole oi^ita upper surface, the great quills 
of its Avings, and the fore-side of its body, is 
brovm, Vat^ed with gr’ey and glossed with 
green ; the neck is rusty-white, and the great 
coverts of the wing are white. This descrip- 
tion suffices to distinguish it from the rest of 
the curlews. 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tantalus Albicollis. T. fnscus griseo undulatus, ca- 
pite colloque rufo-albis, tectricibus alarum majortbus 
albis. — Lath. Itid. On. ii. p. 704. No. 0. 

— I .1 — , Gme/. Syst. i, p. 663. 

Le Courlis a Col Blanc.— P/. Enl. 976. 

Le Grand Courlis de Catennk. — Buf, par Sonn. Iviii. 

p. 272. 

White-necked Ibis. — LatA. Syn. r, p. 109. 6. 

HABITAT 

in Cayana . — 21 poliiccs lunga. W. 
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THE LAPWING 

First Species. 

The appellation of tins bird, in modern 
Latin, in rrench, and in English, alludes to 

* ClIAnACTF.R spEciFrcrs. 

C 

^ Trinua Vanf.h.us. T. ptdilni'i orUtd depciidcnle, 

jicciort* i’jj jro. hnLOyn. ji. p. T2i>. No. 2. 

t St}Sf. i. p. 070. — Rris, v. p. 94, 

1. t. a f. l.—Ilaii San. p. 110. A. I.--//V//. , , -228. t. 67. 
Lk Vwneau, — Pl^ EnL — Ptoff, par Sonn. Iviii. 
p *281. pi. 204. f. 1. 

^Lapw;n(;, or B.vstarh Plovew.— 8r. /oo/. ii. No. 190. 
Arct. ZuoL ii. p. 480. D. — Will. (Affgl») p. 307. t. 57. — 
iMti. Syn. V. p. 161. 2. 

HABITAT 

ill Europx, Asijc, Africa?, pratis apricis depressb. — 13| 
])ollices longiu. * W« 

t The.Oreeks applied to tin's bird thp iianii;^^.|;oat, Aif, 
and Aiya^ au acc. iiiit of its cry : in modern iiRttfi it is f<?r. 
the same reason ter-.ntMl CapA'a: tl*c Vmvllus, from,* 
Vmffius, a fa«, was ^iveti it because of Hit frequent and tiqby 
of its wings; and hence, too, the Fi*eueb ustiotie jl 
Pimuau, alid the i.nglish Lapwing. In German it in. di|^^ 
and Hmmvi-Gem (si^y-goat); in 
GpwUi, hfav: Grnncr Gji/itz: in Dutch, Kjoidt : in, 
goiefeii 

Kl^n fVTcka'P^^^^ Pibe Kii/ii : 'iff^urkbli, 
ra/c ; in ftalian, PdiwzrUo, pr P^z^ziuOf c. little p^cock) : 
in many French provinc<ei li is termed dix-kuit, pivite^ 

An Hr : in i. uifi parts of Ef»;;liind it has the appellation petoit: 
and all these nanivs, und many others also, have nearly the 
same sound, and are evident imitations of the bird’s cry. 
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tire incessant flapping of its wings. Tlie 
Cireeks, besides giving it other names expres- 
sive of its cry, denominated it the zcild peacock 
(Taa>; ayfio;), Oil account of its crest and its 
elegant colours: yet this crest is very different 
from that of the peacock, it consisting only of 
some long nnwcbbed and very slender feathers; 
and of its ])hunage, the under side is white, the 
iipjicr of a d;yk cast, and it is only when hckl 
i'losc^ to the eye that we can perceive the bril- 
liant gohl*reflcctiohs. In' some parts ofTrance, 
the Lapwing has the <ienomination of div-huit 
(eighteen) because these two syllables, pro- 
nounced faintly, express, with tolerable accu- 
racy, its cry, which many languages have 
endeavoured to denote by imitative sounds*'. 
In rising up it vents one or two screams, which 
it often repeats at intervals as it Hies, even 
iluring the night f : its wings are powerful, 
and much exercised ; for in the air it long 
maintains its flight, and rises to a great height, 
and on. the ground it springs and bounds, and 
«kims from spot to spot. 

The I.,apwing is joyous, and perpetually in 
motion ; it sports and frolics a thousand ways 
in the air; it assumes, at times, every imagin- 
able posture, its belly sometimes even turiieii 
upwards or sidewise, and its wings expaiideil 

* Gyfytz, Giwitz, Kiwitz, Czieik, &c, 

• t It imitates the tramulous voice of a goat, while it flies ia 
the night-time. — Hznezmshi, 

VOL. IX. 


T. 
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perpendicularly ; and no bird wheels and 
flickers so nimbly. 

Tlie Lap\vinj?s arrive in our meadows in great 
flocks about the beginning of March, or even 
as early as the end of February, after the first 
open weather, when the wind is southerly. At 
this season they alight in the fields of green 
corn *, or in the morning cover the low marshy 
grounds in search of worms, which they dex- 
terously ilraw from their holes : when the bird 
meets with one of those little clusters cf pellets, 
or rolls of earth, which' are thrown out by the 
worm's perforations, it first gently removes the 
mouhl from the mouth of the hole, strikes the 
ground at the side with its foot, and steadily 
and attentively waits the issue; the reptile, 
alarmed by the shock, emerges from its re- 
treat, and is instantly seized f. In the even- 
ing the Lapwings pursue a different plan ; they 
run along the grass, and feel under their feet 
the worms, which now come forth, invited by 
the coolness of the air: thus they obtain a plen- 
tiful meal, and afterwards they wash their bill 
and feet in the small pools or rivulets. 

• Belon, Nat des Oiseaiix, liv. iv 17. 

t “ 'I'o d-iertain this circurnjjtance/' says M Baillon, 
ein|)lo\ed tlic siv.ne stratagem ; in a field of green corn, and 
in tiie garden, I beat the earth for a .'»hnrt time, and 1 saw 
tlie uortns eoming out ; I pressed down a stake, which 1 
then turned in all di»reiions to shake the soil : vthis method^ 
which said to be ii.hmI by the curlews, succeeds still 
(, rk«*r; l!ie rr-iiwled out in crouds, even at the dilt* 

f‘ o5 4. fit hum from the stake.'' 
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These birds are difficult to be approached, 
Qud seem to descry the fowler, at a great dist- 
ance ; we can gain nearer them in a strong- 
wind, for then they fly with difficulty. When 
they are congregated and ready to rise together, 
they all flap tlieir wings with an equal motion ; 
and as they keep close to each other, and their 
under side is white, the ground, which was 
darkened by jheir numbers, appears at once 
white. But this great society, which these 
birds Torm on their arrival, dissolves wiien the 
vernal warifltli invites to love, and in two or 
three days they disperse. The signal is given 
by battles between the males ; the females seem 
to avoid the contentions, and first abandon 
the flock, as if unconcerned in the quarrels : 
but, in fact, tlicy draw off the combatants 
to form a sweeter and more intimate viniou, 
which lasts three months. 

The hatch is conducted in April ; it consists 
of three or four oblong eggs, of a dull green,' 
much spotted with black : these arc dropped in 
llie marshes, on the little heads jor clods of 
earth raised above the surface of the plain ; a 
precaution which seems necessary to guard 
against the accidental s\^felling of the water, 
but which, however, leaves the nest exposed. 
To make a site for it, they are contented witli 
cropping, close to the surface, a little round 
space in the grass, which soon withers about 
it, from the heat of incubation ; and if we find 
the grass fresh and. verdant, we may infer tlujt 

E 2 
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tlic eofgs have not been covered. It is sarc/y 
that these eggs are good to cat, and in many 
provinces great quantities are gathered for 
market. But is it not an incroachment on the 
tights of Nature, an invasion on her property, 
to destroy thus the tender germs of species 
whicli we cannot multiply r The eggs of do- 
mestic poultry are in a manner our own cre- 
ation, but those oi‘ independent birds belong 
only to the coninion mother of all. 

Tlic’^ihcubation of the Lapwing, as in most 
other birds, lasts twenty days : th^ female sits 
assiduously ; if any thing alarms it, and drives 
it from its nest, it runs a little way, cowering 
through the grass, and does not rise till at a 
good distance from its eggs, that it may not 
betray the spot. The old hens, whose nests 
have been robbed, will not again breed exposed 
in the marshes; they retire among the growing 
corn, and there in tranquillity make their se- 
cond hatch : the young ones, less experienced, 
are not deterred by their loss, and they risk 
their nest a second, or even a third time in the 
same place ; but these after-layings never ex- 
ceed one or two eggs. 

The young Lapwings, two or three daysaffer 
being hatched, run among the grass and follow 
their parents : these from solicitude often betray 
the little family, and discover the retreat, as 
they flutter backwards and forwards over the 
fowler’s head with cries of inquietude, which 
are augmented as he approaches the spot where 
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the brood had squatted on the first alarm. 
When pushed to extremity they betake them- 
selves to running, and it is difficult to catch 
them without the assistance of a dog,, for they 
are as alert as partridges. At this age they are 
covered with a blackish down, shaded under 
with long white hairs; but in July they drop 
this garb, aud acquire their beautiful plumage. 

The great issociation now begins to be re- 
newed : j^ll the Lapwings of the saiue^inarsh, 
young or old, asseinblco; those of the adjacent 
marshes join them, aud in a short time a body 
of five or six hundred are collected. They 
hover in the air, saunter in the meadows, aud, 
after rain, they disperse among the ploughed 
fields. 

These birds are reckoned inconstant, and iiiT 
deed they seldom remain above twenty-four 
hours in the same tract : but this volatility is 
occasioned by the scantiness of food; if the 
worms of a certain haunt be consumed in one 
day, the flock must remove on tlic following. 
In the month of October the Lapwings are veiy 
fat, and this is the time when they live in 
greatest abundance ; because in this wet season 
the worms swarm on the surface ; but the cold 
winds which blow about tlie end of the month 
constrain them to retire into the earth, and thus 
oblige the Lapwings to pass into another clim- 
ate. This is the general cause of migration in 
the vermivorous birds. On the approach of 
winter, they advance towards the south, where 
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the tains are oiily begun, and, for a like tea- 
son, the}' return in the spring; the excessive 
heat and dryness of the summer in those lati*’ 
tudes having the same effect as great cold in 
confining the worms in the ground*. And 
that the time of migration is the same through- 
out the whole of our hemisphere, is evinced by 
this circumstance, that at Kamtschatka, Oc- 
tober is denominated r//c month of Lapivings\-, 
which,«^s in pur latitudes, is the time of their 
departure. 

Belon says, that the Lapwing is hmen over 
the tohole earth; and the species is indeed widely 
dispersed. We havejust mentioned their being 
found in the eastern extremity of Asia; they 
are met with also in the interior parts of that 

* M. Baillon, to whom wc are indebted fot tlie best details 
in this history of the Lapwing, confirms onr idea with respect 
to the cause of the return of the Lapwing from south to 
north, by an observation which lie made himself in the An- 
tilles. “ The ground,” says he, " is, during six months of 
the year, cxtroiifly hard and parched in tlie Antilles ; not a 
single drop of rain falls in tlieVhole of that time ; I have 
seen cracks in the valleys four inches broad, and several feet 
deep ; no worm can then live at the surface : accordingly, in 
the dry season, no vermivorous bird is observed in these 
islands ; but on the first days after the rains set in, they ar- 
rive in swarms, and come, I suppose, from the low deluged 
lands on the easteni shores of Florida^ from the Bahamas, 
and a multitude of other islands, lying north or north-west 
from the Antilles : all tl^se wet places are the cradle of the 
water-fowl of these islands, and perhaps of a part of tbO 
great continent of America.” 

t Pifis hootch ; pikes is the name of the bird. — GmeKn. • 
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vast region * * * § , and they are seen in the n hole of 
Europe. In the end of winter, thousands of 
them appear in our provinces of Brie and Cham- 
pagne f* and great numbers arc cauglit. Nets 
are spread in a meadow, and a few stakes and 
one or two live Lapwings set in the middie space 
to entice the birds; or the fowler, concealed in 
his lodge, imitates their cry with a call made of 
fine bark ; anil the whole flock, thus betrayed, 
alight an^J are ensnared. Olina mentijjiis the 
course of November as the time of the greatest 
captures; and from his account it appears, that 
in Italy tlie Lapwings remain congregated the 
whole winter p 

The flesh of the Lapwing is held in consider- 
able estimation § ; yet those who have drawn 
the nice line of pious abstinence have, by way 
of favour, admitted it into the diet of mortifica- 
tion. This bird has a very muscular stomacli, 
lined with an inadhesive membrane, covered 
by the liver, and containing, as usual, a few 

• “ The Lapwings are vfry numerous ic^Persia/'— 
EdifianteSf trtntiime Rccueil^ p. 317 

t In this province, and particularly in the canton of 
Bassigny, they are hunted at night with flambeaux ; the light 
wakes them, and, it is said, attracts them." — communi- 
cated hif AL Pttitjean. 

I M., Hebert assures us, that a few remain in Brie till the 
depth of winter. 

§ It is much valued in some of the provinces : in Lorraine 
there is an old proverb, Qui n*a pas mangi dv J^anmtUj ne sait 
fas ce que gibier vaut (he that has nut eaten Lapwing, knows 
not what game is worth). 
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small pebbles ; tlic intestinal tube is abojot two 
feet long : it has two cieca, directed forwards, 
each more than two inches long; a galUbladder 
adhering to the liver and the ^uedeuum : the 
liver is large, and divided into two lobes*; 
the (esophagus about six inches long, dilated 
into a bag before its insertion : the palate is 
rough, with small fleshy points, which lie back- 
wards; the tongue is narrow, rounded at tlie 
tip, atijd ten lines in length. WiUi{ghby ob- 
serves, that the ears aie placed higher in the 
Lapwing than in other birds. 

There is no distinction, in point of siae, be- 
tween the male and the female, hut, in tlie 
colours of the .plumage, some ditit'eveuces occur, 
though Aldrovandus says, that he did not per- 
ceive any. The tints of the female are in ge- 
neri.l more dilute, and the black parts mixed 
with grey ; its crest is also smaller than that of 
the male, whose head seems to be rather larger 
and rouvdev. In both, the feathers arei thick 
and well clothed with dawn,.,which is black 
near the body : the unde# side and the verge of 
t\\c wings, neat the shoulders, are white, and 
also the belly, the typo out^r feathers of,., the 
tail, and the first half of the rest; there At a 
white pohit on each si<le of the bitt; and ^ 
streak of the same colour on the eye r dll the 
rest ot the plumage is of a black ground, but 
enriched by fine reflections of a metalb g l^tre, 

- ' fV' : '■ 


• waiughby. 
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phanging into green and gold-red, particularly 
(M» the head and the wings : the black on the 
throat and the fore-part of the neck is spot- 
ted with white, but on the breast it forms alone 
a broad round space, and, like the black of the 
wings, it is glossed with bronze-green : the 
coverts of the tail arc rufous but as the plum- 
age frequently varies somewhat in dilfereat in- 
dividuals, it'will be unnecessary to be more par- 
ticular in the description; I shall onl3^observc, 
that the tuft is not inserted in the front, but in 
the l^ack of the head, which is more graceful ; 
it consists of five or sist delicate threads, of a 
jet black, the two u])per ones cover the rest, 
and are much longer. The bill is black, pretty 
short and small, not exceeding twelve or 
thirteen lines, inflated near the point : the feet 
are tall and slender, and of a brown-red, as 
well as the lower part of the legs, which is 
naked for the space of seven or eight lines, tlie 
outer and middle toes are joined at their origin 
by a small membrane; the hij;id one is very 
short, atid docs not reach the ground : the tail 
docs not extend beyond the wings when they, 
arc closed : the total length of the bird is eleven 
or tw^elve inches, and its bulk is nearly that of 
a Goqimon pigeon. 

Lapwings may be kept in the domestic state; 
’*^they should be fed,” says Olina, “ with ox- 
hesirt ifiinced in shreds.” Sometimes they are 
let into the gardens, where they are useful in 
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destroying insects*: they remain contented, 
and never seek to escape; but, as 'Klein re- 
marks, the facility in the domestication of this 
bird proceeds rather from its stupidity than its 
sensibility ; and that observer asserts, that the 
demeanour and physiognomy of both the <Lap- 
wings and plovers sho\v that their instincts are 
obtuse. 

Gesner speaks, of white lapwings, and of 
brown spotted lapwings without the t«ft : 'but 
of the first his account fs not suDiciently pre- 
cise for us to judge whether they are not merely 
accidental varieties ; and with regard to the 
second, beseems to mistake plovers for l^ip- 
wings, for he elsewhere confesses that he wa^ 
little acquainted with the plover, which is ert- 
tremely rare in Switzerland, while Lapwings 
are very frequent; and there is even a species 
.caHed the Swiss lapwing f. 

* “ I have often had Lapwings in my garden ; I have 
studied them much ; they were restless, like qiiaib, at the 
time of migration.^ and screamed immodintely for several 
days. 1 accustomed them to live on bread and rpr fiesh in 
winter : I kept them in a cellar, but they grew leaH."-y 
A'ote commuaiculed bif M. BaiUon. ' 

tThe Lapwing remains in 6reat Brilain" the' whole yj^L 
though it often shifts its haunts : its eggs are sold as gi^t de- 
licacies, by the London poulterers, at three shiAingi a doaed. 

Pennant remarks, that, among water-fowl, ^ohigdieiouit 
birds lay the same number of eggs : for example, all thia 
tribe, also of the plovers, lay four a-pkce; the puiB^.g!tniia 
only, one: a^d the duck tribe, in general, are n'oiner^^ layers, 
producing from 8 to 20."— Brit. ^ooL voLii, No. 
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‘ THE SWISS LAPWING ♦. 

Second Specks. 

This is nearly as lai^e as the common lap- 
wing } all the upper side of the body is varie- 
gated transversely with waves of whi*‘eand- 
browu; thc^ fore-part of the body is black or 
blackish; the belly is white; the great qnills, 
of' the wing are black,* and the tail iS crossed 
with, bars like the back; it might therefore 
diwivte its denomination of Swiss I,apwing from 
its’ parti-coloured garb; which is perhaps as 
pladsiblb a supposition as that it received this 
name from its greater frequency in Switzei- 
land't* 

Brisson makes the ginochklla of Aldrovundus 
a third species; under the appellation of the 

•character spECi ficus. 

Helvetica. T. rostro pedibusquc nigris, subtus 
..nigra, ab^oi|||||e albo, rectricj,bus aibisuigru iasciatis. — 

Latlt. i>td^ p, 728 . No. 10 . ^ 

^ , GmcL St/st, 1, p. 070. 

Vanbll\}S HRlveticos. — Rm . V. p. I06. 4. t. 10. f. 1. 

VanNBAU de SDISSK.-»B«^r. PI. EtU. — Buff. fOr 
i.^ffff. Iviii. p. 290. 

Swiss 9ANpj^irBR.—T^rtr. Zool. ii. No. 398.— Lath. Syn. v. 

B, 10. '10. — U. Sup. p. 248. 

' • '< \ HABITAT 

in EBi^pa, Aulerica. — 11 poilices longa. W. 

’ ' if a very cogent reason for doubting whether this 

bira' bh' itbund at ait in that country, since so intelligent an 
obfeetver as Gcsner makes no meuuon of it. 
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Greater Lapwing *, which little belongs to that 
bird, since Aldrovandus’s figure, whiph he says 
is the natural size, represents it as smaller than 
a common lapwing. But it is difficult to de- 
cide on the reality of the species from the 
sight of an imperfect figure; particularly as, 
unless the bill and feet be badly delineated, it 
cannot be a lapwing ; we might rather class it 
witli the great plover, or land curUxo, of which 
we shallvspeak at the close of the article of'-the 
plovers, if the difference of its size had not 
opposed this arrangement. Aldrovandus, in 
the short account which he subjoins to his fir 
gure, says, that its bill has a sharp point, 9 
property which bfclongs equally to the plover 
and to the lapwing : so that we shall content 
ourselves with just mentioning this bird, with- 
out venturing to decide its species f. 

• Tringa Bononieusis. — Unu. df Gml. 

Specific character : “ Its feet ochry, Us bead and neck 
bay, its body black above and vrhite below ; its throat aid 
breast marked witb^ferriiginoiis spots." 

t Tbis Lapwing is known also in the northern parts the 
American continent, appearing in the spring, au^ retiring ii| 
September ; it tb^re lives on berries, insects, and worn^u . . 
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the AMiED LAPWING of Sekeoai,* 

Third Species. 

This Senegal Lapwing is as large as the: 
European; but its feet are very tall, and the 
iiaked part^of its leg measures twenty linesj 
arid both that part and the feet are greenish ; ^ 
the'bilhis sixteen lines long, and bears*near the 
front a harrow membrane, very thin and yel- 
low, hanging down tapered to a point on each 
side ; the fore-part of the body is of the same 
colour, but deeper; the great quills of the wing 
black ; those next the body of a dirty-white ; 
the tail' is white in its first half, then black, and 
at last terminating in white. This bird is 
arihed at the fold of the wing with a little 

♦ CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Trinoa Senegala. T. caranculata armata fiisca, gu!a 
remigibus ftsdbq'ue caudae nigris, fayiia alarum lojigitu- 
dinali abdomine basi apieeque caudie albis. — Lad. 1ml. 

' Ot». U. p. 728. No. 8. 

Parra Seneqalla. Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 706. 

Vanbllos Sbneoalensis Armatus. — Brit. V. p. 111. 6. 

t. 10. f. 2. 

Le Vanmeau Arme' dll .Senegal. — Buf. PL Ettl. 862,— 

* Buff, par Soun. Iviti. p. 3i)2. 

SsNEOAL Sandpiper. — Lath. Syn. v. p. 166. 8. 


in Senegaia. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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horny spur, two Hues in length, and ending id 
a sharp point. 

We may recognise tliis spc;C(cs in a passage of 
Adanson's Voyage to Senegal, from a habit 
which belongs, as we have Teniarked, to the 
family of the lapwings ; that when a persbn apf 
pears iij their haunts, they flutter about him,; . 
and follow his steps with importunate clamours... 
nicse Armed Lapwings a^e termed by ihe^ 
.French settlers, criers (criards) and by tliG 
negroes, “ As is^on as they petceive a 

ntun,” says Adansou, “ they scream with all 
their force, aiul flutter round him, as if to give 
intimation to the other birds, which, when 
they hear the vociferation, make their escaj^ , 
by flight: they spoil, therefore, the fowler’s 
sport” Qur lapwings are peaceful, and never 
quarrel with other birds ; but Nature, in be^ 
stowing on those of Senegal a spur in .tlifi ; 
wing, seems to have accoutred them for battle; 
and they are accordingly said to employ it 3f an 
offensive weapon. 
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The ARMED LAPWING of the Indies**. 

Fourth Species. 

This species was sent us from Goa, and is 
not ye^ known to the naturalists : it is as large 
as the European lapwing, but taller and more 
slender; it has a little spur in the fold of each 
wing, and its plumage consists of the usual 
cbldurs: thereat quills of the wing are black; 
the tail partly white, partly black, and rufous 
at the extremity; the^shoulders are covered 
with a purple tinge ; the under side of the body 
is white; the throat and the fore-part of the 
neck are black ; the top of the head, and the 
upper surface of the neck, are also black, with 
a white line 6n the sides of the neck; the back 
is brown ; the eye is environed by a portion of 
that exuberant skin which appears more or 
less in hll the armed lapwings and plovers, as 
if these two excrescences, the spur and the 
membranous casque, had some common, though 
concealed, cau.\e. 

* CHARACTEA SPECIFICUS. 

Tringa Gobnsis. T. carunculata armata fasca, capita 
collo ramigibus fosciaque caudae nigris, linea longitudinali 
colli peclore abdomine fasqjj^ alarum basiqiie caudae albis. 
•—lath. Ittd. On. ii. p. 727. No. 7* 

Parra Goensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 706. 

Lb Vannbau ^RMs'de Goa. — PL Enl. 807. 

— " ' ■ des Inobs. — Half, par Sonn. Iviii, 

p 808 . 

Goa Sandpiper.— L a//i. Syn. y. p. 165. 7, 

HABITAT 

in lodia.— 18 poUices longa. W, 
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THE ARMED LAPWING, 
of Louisiana *. 

Fifth Species. 

Tais is A little smaller than the pVe‘c^i4^j 
but its legs and feet arc proportidn^ally' as 
and its spur is stronger, and tout lilies In ’ 
length :4fs head is wra|)ped on each Sii^ vvfth a 
double yellow band, ♦placed laterally, and 

* CHAEACTER SPECIFfCUS* • ■ ^ ’ • 

Tringa Lvdoviciana. 1^. carun'culata, alls armatis} 
corpora grisco-fusco, 'subtiis basique Slbo-rafev'^ 

cente, pileo remigibus fasciaqiic rectricum nigris.->Iiaf4i 
Ind. Om, ii. p. 727. No* 0. 

Parra Ludoviciana, — GmcL Syst. i. p.70G. 

Yanellus Ludovicianus Armatus. — Bris. v. p*114. 7. 
t. 8. f. 2. 

Lb VanneauArme' de la LouisianEs — Suf. PL EnL 
835. — Bujf. par Sonn. Iviii. p. 807. 

Armed Sandpiper. — ArcL ZooL ii. No. 395. 6^ 

Louisian E Sandpiper. — Lath. Syn. v. p. 164. 6* 

HABITAT 

in Louisiana. — 11 pollioes lon^^ 

/3. T. carunculata, alis armatis, corpore fulvo subtns roieo, ^ 
rectricibiis futvis, rostro pedibusque tlavis. 

Parra Dominicana.— G j«e4 Syst. i. p. 705. 

Yanellus Dominicus ARMATus.--'JBrt>. v. p. 118.8.*- 
Isoth. Syn. v. p. 165. 0. Yar. A. 

Habitat in insula S, Dominici. W. 
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which, encircling the eye, is fashioned behind 
into a small furrow, and. stretches before, on 
the root of t^c bill, in two long shreds : the 
top of the head is black ; the great quills of the 
wings, too; arc black ; the tail the same, with 
a white point : the rest of the plumage is of a 
grey ground, and tinged with. rusty-brown or 
re({dtiih on the back, with light reddish or 
ilesh-colour dh tlie throat and the fore-side df 
the neck [the bill and feet are of a greenish- 
ydlow.-^;^e reckon th^eighth species of Bris« 
son, deii|miinated the Armed Lapwing qf St. Do- 
tmgo*i iu a variety of the present: the pro- 
portions are nearly the* same, and tlie dif* 
ieren^rteem to result from age or sex. ■ 


* Parra Dominies. — Gml. 
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The ARMED LAPWING of 

Siatk Species. > ' * 

_ * 

This is at least as large as the eotnmon laji: 

Iving, and is taller : it is also armed with 4;8fmc 
<jb the shoulder. In its colours it resembles 
entirely the ordinary species.; its shoulder is 
covered with a mark gf blueish-grey ; a mix- 
ture of that colour, with green and purpte tints^ 
is spread on the back ; die neck is grey, but ^ 
broad black <«pace occupies the breast; the 
front and tlie . roat aie black ; the tail is part- 
ly black, partly \v hite, as in the European lap- 
wing ; and, to complete the r«*semblance, this 
Cayenne Lapwing has on the back of its head 
a small tuft of five or six pretty short threads. 
It appears that a species of Armed Lapwing 

•character specificus. 

I 

Thing A Cayanensis. T. cristata, alis armatis, doraq 
viridi-purpureo^ collo rufescente, fronte gula fascia peo* 
toris cdudsrcjuc nigris, marginc alarum extllS abdomiflC 
basique caudsc albis. — LM. Lid, 0r». ii. p, 727. NOs6 » 
Pare A Cayanensis . — GmeL Syst4 i. p. 706. 

Lb Vanncau Arme' de Cayenne.— PL EnL 83ft 
— Bvf. par Sonn. Iviii, p. 309. * 

CaiKenne Sandpiper.— L aM. Syn. ▼. p. 164. 3. 

HABITAT 


ia Cayaiim paludosis. 


W. 
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is found also in Chili*; and, if the account 
gis^en by Frezier be not exaggerated, it must 
be mcn^-^fong^y armed than the rest, since its 
spurs are an inch long: it is also clamorous, 
like that of Senegal. ' As soon as these birds 
see a man,”, says Frezier, “ they hover round 
hitii> kfld'ibream, Rs if to warn the other birds, 
whkli; at this^sign^l, fly away on all sides.” 


* P&m 
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thE EAPWINCt-PLOVER 

* 

This bird is by Delon tttmi^*iillaegr^,plofO 0 ^ 
and in fact it resembles thQ plo«ve{. as'^mudi af 
the lapwing, perhaps more: it haa injle^J'iHd 
the latter, the smalt hind toe,; wh|chi8 
in the plover, a difFereuoe which has indticed 

• CHAftACTEIl SPEdlilCUS. ’ ‘ 

' ■ - ■ 

Tringa Sqvatarola. T. rostra oigra, pedib^ ni(fs> 
centibiu, corpora grisco subtus albido. — LotA. Ind. On, ii. 
p.729. No. H. ^ 

Gmel. Syti'Jl. p. 869. ’ 

VaKbllvs Grisevs.'— lim. V. p. 100. 2. t. 0. > 

Fluviaus Cikerba.-~ Aati Ht/n. p. m,, 4^. ;9|^frjUib> 
p. 220. US?.; 

LeVannbav Plvvieb. — B»/ f. IV. Enl. 

Sonn. Iviii. p. 311. pi. 204. i'. 1. 

Grey Plover. — Alb. u r. 76. — 7P«//. ('^j^/.^^p.'OOfllSt.W. 
Grey Sandpiper. — Br, Zoot. ii. No. I01v^4rcf. 

No. 303.— X4itA« S^. V. p. 163. 11.— Id. p, 243. . , i 

• HABITAT '•■‘5**’'“ 

in Europa, America : hyberno tempore in 

Tolans. — 12 puliiccs (oiiga. '“ i -- ■> •«( >'tj rj i,i<t 

B. T. rostro pedibusque nigria, c(|rpqi[^ v|^‘ 

gato, elfdomine albo, rectricibus fui<^ fascialu. ' 
Tkinga Varia.— 6mf/, Sj/tl. i. p‘. 6192."'’'’'' yt.f 

Vakel'lvs Vabiob.— B fi*. V. '^-1O3.'0. tliwp 

Lb VANNtfRu VARtE'.— iV. £«/. 699j^Bath 
11. Yar. A. 

Habitat ounrpttore. 

t In Bonihotm it is ^ 



THE LAJFWigrfe-PLOVER. 6$ 

.naturalises to separate these birds. But it must 
be observed that this toe is smaller than that of 
the Jiipwitli, /aSidi hardly apparent ; and that 
also it has scarcely any of the colours of the 
htp^iiriitgiV' iJt might be regarded as a lapwing, 
bcealtsfe^itiha^aifourth toe ; or as a plover, be- 
hdusOdtluts no>tuft, and since its habits and its 
garb 'ftr6 tho^ of tl»e plovers. 

. ‘ Kiein will not' even admit that this small dif- 
ference in the toes is a general character, but 
justly regards it as an anomaly ; and he insists 
that j'the' lapwings and plovers have so many 
common characters as to constitute only one 
great family,, *AccordingIy, some naturalists 
have termed >it a lapwing, others a plover; and, 
to^cohipfomise the matter, and retain the ana- 
logies w^-have denominated it the Lapwing- 
Fowlers call it the sea -plover, which 
■is vHAadiifjllXiper appellation, since it consorts 
with thb common plovers ; and Belon takes it 
to'btr the. leader of thmr flocks, because it has a 
louder and stronger voice than tl\e rest. It is 
larger than the golden plover; its 
bill tis proportionally longer and stouter: all its 
plumj^ is light asli-grey, and almost white 
uiiid^'tlld,'1mdy, mixed with brownish spots on 
the npp^ side of the body and on the sides ; the 
quillf jafijbhe wlltg are blackish; the tail is short, 
and doe# Hot^pro^t. beyond tlie wing^ 

. Aldrovandus conjectures, with a good ::deal 
of probability, that this bird is' mentiimed :by 
AristoUe^P^C 4h9 na^c pipar#s, But ue 
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must obsetve, tbat the philbsopher doiisf *iiot 
seem to speak of it as a bird with which hcrwai 
himself acquainted ; for the following are his 
expressions : — ** The pariaUs is aai<i to be in a 
great measure a gregarious bird, and never ibund 
alone; its plumage is entirely cinereons; it ^ 
in point of size, next the nio/licq9r;‘j'tj|ttnions 
and feet are vigorous ; its voice-^t dsl^ but 
frequent*.” Add to this, that the namepondbrlis 
signifies a mottled plumage. AH the othe!*.pra>!r 
parties belong equally to the family -of thephs; 
vers or of the lapwing. n . 

Willughby assures us that this bird is seen 
frequently in the territories of the Vtinetian 
state, where it is called SquataroUt. ..l^riigU 
reckons it an inhabitant of the banka^of the 
Danube. Schwenckfeld inserts itin tho nsmuii 
ber of Silesian birds, Rzaczyiiski ii!t'‘thos<i' Of 
-Poland, and Sibbald in those of Scotkltld^ 
Hence this species, like all the lapwings, is ext 
tremely diffused. Does Dinnsus allude to any 
peculiarity of its history, when, in one of bis 
editions, he denominates it tringa Augutti mtrh 
sis? f And does it really appear in Sweden in 
the month of August The hind toe of this 
bird is so small, and so little apparent, tha^ 
M'ith Brisson, we shall not hesitate to refer to it 
the brown lapwing of Schwenckfeld, though h^ 
says expressly that it .wants, the hiwl to^u 

To this species also we shall refer, as being 

% Hist Animal, lib. ix. 23. 

t Sy*t. Nat. ed. 10. Oeo. dO. Sp. 
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the Verlegated Lapwis^* of 
;Bn90n. .Aldrovandus gives the figure, without 
ally 4es^iption,;^.hututs appeJktion shows that 
he knew the great . resemblance between the 
.twU' binds;, all their proportions are nearly the 
same ; t^e ground of their plumage differs only 
in a dfewTitints^v it. being men^i^tted in this 
\^iegttted lapwing' Both on^Qi,taocording 
tikii|ri«oii, haunt ibe aearshore; but it is cer- 
teio,1ffoni Bie authorities .which we have cited^ 
ibaidbeas^birds occur also at a distance frcnn 
the coast, and in inland countHes f . 

/•> ' inir . . ‘ ■ 

.. * .Tiiiu^i^uataK^ yny—Cml, 

— Varia.-^-l4««. . 

t tii'lSk^laad tji«se birds sie seen during ^nter in small 
Md'uiifhqUMf Socks. They ate obaaraied dso in AmericS^ 
Ijjmofai the aefuloini inthe hack part of Carolina. They 
t!W3i4enpwa k Their daah is estaamed Twjt 
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THE PEOvp^f 

LeS PLVTkERS. 

The soeiEl iMtiiiot is not bestowieel 6 k all 
the Species of hiras ; but, in those which ‘it'ce* 
nents, the union is firmer and mote wnshahnn 
than m other animals; not only their fio^s 
are more numerous and more constantly 
died, the whole community seems to l^ve bat 
. one will ; and the same appetites, projects, and 
pleasures, actuate each individuaL Birds are 
more prolific than the qu^rnpeds, they live in 
greater plenty, and their motions are performed 
with greater ease and celerity. Tfae<cOmpa^ 
ness of their squadrons, and the pewwmf their 
voice, enable them to transfuse their senthnetitir 
and intentions} and to act by mutual conocHt. 
And the sagacity exercised in interpreting dieir 
signals begets among them afieodon} tnist;> and 
the gentle habits of peace and coacordk The 
societies of quadrupeds, whether formed vchm* 
tariiy in the wilds of leature, or eontsacted nid 
upheld by the inflttence of man, cannot b&oqm- « 

• CHABADR1U3. . 

CHARACTER GENERJCUI^ 

itoirriHR tel«tiu)iculum, (fftttoi, obtwofll. 

Xara lineucs. , 

* PUK canodi, tridac^li* 
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pared with-^^ congregations of the birds. Pb 
geons grow' Ibnd of their common dwelling ;> 
and their is. the sti^onger the more 

numerous their 'flock: qiialls asseihble, and con* 
cert their migration; the gallinaceous tribes 
possess^ even in the savage state, those social 
fvchich^domesticationonly nhurisbefi^'and 
nnfoldb:; la^y, ah*^ the birds wlMcb>.scaittea;Hi 
tfataLWOo^^ton disperse in the fleidst;gatiiente< 
•getherjia tlie autumn; a^d, after, cheeiaug the 
daya of that . late s^son. w Ith gay, sporty 
« they.‘depart embodied in quest of mi|i|er win- 
ters and, happier climates. All tlifse combinar 
’^tions and movements of the feathered race are 
conducted ind^endently of the. .guidance or 
conti»ui of . man, though performeil under his 
«>ye.>5i!<But his interference in tlip associations, of 
' qni^rupedv disapites and disperses them. . '£he 
* macmolv hnrmed by nature for society, now 
Hvea soUtary and exiled on the summits of 
nhuntttns^; the beaver, disposed still more to 
&iendsliipt and almost civilised, Ijas been driven 
iHto lhe deepesttwilds. Man has destroyed or 
r|^evelited:aU union among animals : that of the 
Imfset has been extinguished, and the whole 
^^ci^fisnbjected to the rein*: even the ele- 

* Tbe hofs^s ,«tbich have grown wild on the plains of 
BeraSsiAyies goiah^tgs^flbcks, nm together, feed together, 
tmdlghrealiitho madts of mutual attachmrataad intelligence, 
.and of delighting in society. Tbe same U tbe case«witb the 
wild dogs io.OMUitUi^ and ioAeri parts .of North. America. 
Wsesa scarcely doubt hut that the other, doBu»tios|mhiw— 
tirtt of thtycaoicl; so long tedusi^ W«ahjeQtioii>; .tltot<d^llM 
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pfaAnt has been reduced to conltrainty notMrida*> 
standing hie vast strength, and his^conjaant 
eterility in the domestic state< -The birds.akme 
have escapedithe domination of the tyreati and 
their society is as free as thenfleinent ^whieh- 
they inhabit. His attacks can destroy ^ly dne 
life of the individual; the species may •suffer# 
diminution of its numbers, but instindsi^ 
habits, and economy, remain untouched^ These 
are many:, species even which are known th'iil 
only. from th^r social propensity, and are ne^r 
ver seen but at the time of their generatmuster, 
when vast multitudes are assembled Such, in 
general, are the companies of many water^fowls, 
and in particular that of the Plovers. 

They appear in numerous bodies in tlm pro* 
vinces of Prance during the autumnal* rains; 
and from this circumstance th^ derive their 
name They frequent; like the lapwing8,~;the 
wet bottoms and slimy grounds, w}iere,,they 
search for worms and insects : they go.intq' the. 
water in the mprning to wash their bill andfee^*: 
wfaidi arc clotted with mud by their erapU^^. 
ment; a habit which is common also tq ^ 
woodcocks, the lapwings, the curlews, and 

ox and of the sheep, which man Ims disunited by degraididg' 
them with Mrvitude-~were also natnndlgi;^ social;. ieuledis> 
]Uay«d in the ysild emwblad by fnedom, thoaorlaiidAt 

tdccos of regmd and affcfstkm with which we behcJd'.tiw 
onttually soothe their slavery, ; ! '••ri ' ; 

* Vtamplinia, rain. Oesner siqtpoMs it'. to emoBOiftow 
pirMi,'diMt; whieh .is ranch lesopro^le/.th^ bdngiaiaty 
odiW' hhdi •bfsides.Plofm'tfaabiioltwifat Uiitt* 
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iUMiy > bifid*' which feed on worms. Th^ 

sttikejthe groutid with their feet to elicit theses 
gsd often thl^ extract them frdm-their retreat*^. 
T*hotfgh thc Ptove*:* are usually very fat, their 
l»tascines*are'^fo&Ad to be so empty; that it ha* 
h^nrsi^poaed. that they couM iive oii air; but 
it is* probable that the soft substance of tlie 
worms ' turns wholly into nourishment, and 
leaves little excrement I 1 iey seem, however, 
capable* of supporting* a long abstinence, 
3 cbwenckfeld 8a3's, thkt he kept one fourteen 
days; which during the whole time only drank 
some WateiV' and swallowed a few grains of 
sand. 

Seldom do the Plovers remain more than 
twenty-four hours in the same place; as they 
are very numerous, they quickly consume the 
provisions which it affords, and are then obliged 
to temovc to another ^pasture. The first snows 
compel them to leave our climates, and seek' 
niildCr regions': however, a considerable num« 
ber'of them 'remain in our maritime provinces f’ 
tin the hard frosfs. They return In spring :f:,' 
flhd ahVays in flocks; a single Plover is never 

* Note pon^unicatcd M. Button, of Montreuil-sor* 
m*sr.' 

t in Keordy, secording to M. Builloii, many of these 
UMbioontiMe m>tiie ne^hboorhood of ftfontreuit-mr^ier 
titt'lheiiBtmiife frosta let in. < . .i . * 

t The Chevalier Desmazy informs os, that they afeeeen:to<' 
pStoMalta vegalarly-twiee e y«ar, in spring and in aimUnH, 
wUk a. mnlUtudetof dther ' birds which cross the Meditertfc«i 
neait, and stake lUtJiiaad thdr' place of ’statioa'aiid'fqKwek'' 
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seen, say^ Longoliue. And, accordiiig-tb jl^ 
Ion, their smallest companies aindnnt at lea^ to 
fifty. When on the ground they nevtir rest, but 
ate tncesskhtly en^ged in the ^tdi' of food: 
they ate almost perpetually in tnpUdh : sfivi^ 
keep watch while die rest of the flodk atje fisfed^ 
ing; and, on the least symptom of danger, they 
utter k shrill scream, which is the sigjnkf^of 
flight. Oh 'wing, they^ follow the whid, kiid 
mamtahi a pretty singular arrangement; xhuf, 
thus advancing in front, “ they form in the^t 
'transverse zones,' very narrow and cxCeedihgl^ 
long : sometimes there are several of these-zt^tt 
parallel, of small depth, but wide extended in 
crosslines. .• 

When oh the ground these birds mh nitl^l^ 
and very swiftly; they continue in a flock* the 
Avholeday, and only separate to pass^dietighfl: 
they disperse in the evening to a certain baiidt, 
where each reposes apart; but at'day-bithfi, 
the one first awake or the most watchful, wMch 
fowlers term the c«r//er, though perhaps tt^Hihe 
sentinel, sounds the cry Awi, hieu, hat, ahd'^fit 
an instant they obey the summons and 
together. This is |he time chosen for catt^ifig 
them : a clap-net is stretched befdfc daWn 
facing the place where they sleep ; a number 
of fowlers encircle it, and as soon ps tlid ddHs 
heard, they throw themselves flat dd thbgffiihltd 
tin the birds gather; then'the^ TrsO-flj|l,‘ 
and throw their sticks into 
Plovers are frightened, 
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strike against the net, which 
Uropi upon them, and often the whole flock is 
taken. , TI^is plan is always attended with great 
sufpcf^saj, a jingle bird-catcher can in a sini* 
pler;w3ay cnspare considerable numbers : he coh- 
^l^mseif h,c||md his net, and attracts the 
birds j^jpeaps of a call of bark.. They are 
c;aug^t, in.^buudance in tlie plains of Beauce 
a^ Champagne. , Though very common in 
they are esteemed^ excellent gam^: Belon 
si|||%that in his time a Plover was sold often as 
dear as a hare; he adds, that they preferred the 
yonpg .ones, which he calls guillemot^. 

,, Tlie chase of the Plovers, and their mode of 
living in that season, are almost the whole we 
kp9w pfitlieir natural history. Transient guests 
rather, than inhabitants of our fields, they disap- 
pe^ ,9a tlie. snow’s falling ; repass without balt- 
ipgip;^ie spring, and leave us when the other 
bf/tja arrive. It would seem, that the gentle 
, ;warmth of that season, which awakens the dor- 
jpant faculties of the other birds, makes a con- 
;traty impression on the Plovers : they proceed 
'tOfthemorc northern countries to breed and rear 
their young, for durii^ the whole summer we. 
.never see them. Then they inhabit Lapland, 
and other parts of the north of Europe *, and 
-probably ..those of Asia- Their progress is the 
:>^niOj tQ: 4 inerica; since they axe common to 
, ,|jpth continents, and are observed in the spring 

OoltccPon Acadfeitique, partie etrang^re, taa^ejxi. 

^®adw8i|)udqj^pckl|9l<D, . p. 00 , > ‘ ■ • r 
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at lludsqn’s-bay advancing faar|her ’ 

After arriving in flocks ia those .arct^i tracts, 
th^Kparat|iiSato pairs ; and the more ihthnate 
'bunion of love breaks, or. rather m;^y>eiids ibr a 
time, the general society of frief^^v. iSence 
Klein, an ifdiabitant of reh^r^, ^at 

the Plovers live solitary in tow jprqunds wd 
meadows. 

The species, which in our cUm^es appears 
numerous at least as that of the lapwing^ is 
less diflused. According (o Aldrovandus, fewer 
l*lovers are caught in Italy than lapwings, and 
they are not found in Switzerland and othef 
fountries, where the lapwings are frequent.* 
But perlraps the Plover, advancing farther to 
the north than the lapwing, gains as mush ter* 
ritory as it relinquishes in the south.,, lt<s£»|qf 
also to have occupied a spacious tr^t in me 
new world, which has afforded an ample rani^ 
to many spCctes of birds, because there tjbe t^-f 
perature is more uniform throughout,, ^d die 
climates more obscurely ^scriminated. • ; .. 

The Golden Plover may be regarded as thi}f 
representative of the whole family of P^overs.^ 
and what we have said of their habits and ecot 
uomy refer to it: but species are included, 
which we proceed to enumerate and describe. 
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THE GOLDEN PLOVER *t. 


Fir^t Species, 


The Plover is as large as the turtle ; 

its length from the bill to the tail, and also from 
the bill to the nails, is about ten inches ; all the 
tipper side of the body is dashed with yellow 
Streaks, intermixed with light-grey, on a black- 
ish-brown ground; and ‘these yellow streaks 
^re conspicuous in the dark held, and give the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Gharadrius Pluviaus. C. corporc uigro viridique ma- 
culato subtus albklo, pedibus cinereis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. 
ii. p. 740. No. 1. 

« — ■ ■ -—I. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 688.— Bri*. r. 

p. 43. 1. t. 4. f. 1. 

Fi-uvialis Viridis.— B ati Syn. p. 111. A. 2-100. 9. — fFUl. 
p. 220. t. 57. 

— — Aurra Minor. — Bris. v, p. 47. 2. 

Le Plovier Dorf/. — Btiff". PI, Enl. 904. — Ptuff. par Sum, 
Iviii. p. 340. pi. 205. f. 2. 

Qolden, ,or Green Plover. — Br. T^ooL ii. No. 208. 
t. 72.— y/rc^. Hool, ii. No. 390. — ti'iU. {Angl.) p. 308. — - 
Ijoth. SpiH V. p. 193. 1. — Id, jSup. p. 252.— Brw. Birds, i. 
p. 340. % 

,*HA8TTAn- • 

' ' • ' ' 

fere per omnem t^rarum orbeni.— lOj poUices lotigus. — la 
Axiglio^ inofitosi» et ericetis iitdificat. W, 

+ In German, Pluttcr, Pulro.sz, See-tauhe (Sea-pigeon), 
Oruncr-khvit (Green Pc* wit) : in Italian, Pivrero, Piviiro 
Verde: in PolUb, Plak-dfSuvzfKvti : in Swedish, Aoktrhocm : 
in Nonvegian, yiJcerloc ; in Lapponic, IJutli ; in Catalonij, 
^ is called Dwrada : ami in Sile.sia, Urack i'tjQef. 
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plumage a golden lustre. The a^me cplpiir^ 
only tnofe dilute, are inter^tipgl9{i,Qn |ha. thjroalT 
and breast ; the belly is white, the bili H black, 
as in all the plovers, short, ropuded,.wd swelled 
at the tip ; the teeb are blackish, and the outer 
toe is cunuected as far as the first jo^,.. by a 
stnafl membrane, to the mid-'toe ; the ^t^bayc 
only three toes, and there is noi vestige of a 
bind- toe orlieel; which property, ;5oined toihe 
iutlation of its bill, is regarded by oruithologiste 
as the'discriininatiug 'character of the* plovers. 
In all of them, a part above the knee is har^; 
the neck short ; the eyes large ; the head ra^er 
too bulky in proportion to the body — quali,|ies 
which belong.alsQ to all the scohpacious bir||}a \ 
which some naturalists have ranged together 
under the denomination of pardales']', thdugh 
there arc many species, particularly aippug the 
plovers, whdse plumage is not snotUed- UkO' a» 
panther or tiger. ' ' ' 

There is little difference betwecil 
age of the male and that of the flPF" : 

ever, tlie varieties, whether individual 
dental, are very frequent-; so that 
season, out of five-and-tweniy Or thirty Choltfish '' 
Plovers, we shall liardl^ find two e;cactTy’af?ke., , 
They have more or less of yellow, and some* 
times so little of it^^ as to apy^ 

• A,» woodcpcks, die snipe^ 
f l^lm, Scliweiickfeld. . t 

adkh. III Ai%aar1iina Septedilw, 1^' 
which have a yellow cast, onduch are spotted/v^ 
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A few'have black spots on the breast^ &c. These 
birds, according to M. Baillon, arrive on the 
coasts of Picardy about the end oif September 
br the beginning of October ; but in our more 
southern provinces they do not appear until 
November, or even later, and they retire in Fe- 
bruary and March •. In summer, they are seen 
in the north (ff Sweden, in Oalecarlia, and in 
the isle of OSJand f i in Norway, Iceland, and 
Lapland;]:. From these arctic regions,, they 
appear to have migrated into the new world, 
where they seem to be more widely diffused 
thap in old ; for a Golden Plover, differing 
only in some shades from the European, is found 
in Jamaica §, in Martinico, in St. Domingo ||, 
and in Cayenne. In the southern patts of Ame- 

lour ; but that it is not till i|fter some years that they acquire 
their fine golden tint. He adds, that the fenmles are hatched 
entirely grey, and long retain that colour ; that it is only , 
when ^ey grow old that they assume a little yellow ; and 
that it is very rare to see them have their plumage so uai> 
form and beautiful as that of the males, nus we need not 
wonder at the variety of colours remarked in this species of ' 
Insdltt unse^they result from the diftrence of age and of 
oommumcated ijf M, BaUhn. 

* M, Lottinger has observed Ibe same of their paaiage in 
{.onraine. ^ ^ f Fauna Snccica. 

t Brnnnic^ ' ' ^ Sloaue. 

It Cha(adrius48lu^alis, var. 2. — Bmel. 

Thus deserilMd by’Btbsoti ; *' Abovqblaokifb, variegated 
with yrilou^ spots } below white ; t^ lower part of its 
nefifc’iSw its tft^t dOnte grey ; the edges of its qnills yel- 
lowish t ^ talKquUb brown, spotted at tlw adgea with yel- 

ix. 
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rica these birds inhabit the savannas, and visit 
the patches of sugar-cane vdiich have been set 
on fire., Their flocks are numerous, sHut can 
hardly be approached : they are migratory, and 
are seen in Cayenne only during the rainy 
season. ^ 

M. Brisson establishes a second species, which 
he denominates the Lesser Golden^lo.ver*,- aiidi 
as his authority, cites Gesner, who never' saw 
the plover himself. Schwenckfcid and Raao- 
zynski also mention this small species, and pro- 
bably still from Gesner; for the former, though 
l)e applies tq it the epithet little^ says, at' th6 
same time, that it is equal in bulk to the thHl€ ; 
and the latter .adds no particulars that^ltfiply 
that he ob^li ved it distinctly himself W^^sbaH 
therefore consider this Little Golden Plover as 
only an individual variety •!■. 


• Charadrius-Pluvisilis, var. 1. — Gmel^ 

Thus described by Brisson : ** Above blackish^ variegated 
with yeliowisli spots ; below white ; the taibquills bl|ic|^i^» 
spotted at the edges with yellowish-white/' ^ ^ ' 4 ♦ 

t It lays four eggs, about t^vo inches long» sjiarper Ajpn 
those of the lapwing, of a pale olive^ variegated wi$ 
ish spots. It is often founid in the winter season onr 
moors and heaths in small' llocks. , , 

It appears, from Olivier, that these birds pass into Persia* 
They have been also seen in Sicily ; and La Pi^rduse fre* 
quently observed .them in bis voyage to the South 
They occur in China, about the 
other parte of Ui^ World. 
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THE ALWARGRIM PLOVER 

Second Species. 

• 

T^iyS is often found with the preced- 

ing in. tli^ northern countries, where they live 
and propagate, but-without intermixture. £4- 
yv^rdg; received this bird from HudsonVbay, 
' '^Linnasus met with ijt In Sweden, in Smo- 
||,and in the waste plains of Oeland : it is 
^bfoialis Minor Nigro-Jlavus J of Rudbeck. 
Its front is white, and a small white fillet, pass- 
ing oyer the eyes and the sides of the neck, 
descends before, ai^d encircles a black marjc 

•' CHAUACTEB SPECIPICUS. 

Charabbids Apricarius. C. pectore abdomineqae m> 
gro, corpore fusco albo lateoquc puactato, pedibus cine* 
reis. — Lath. Ind, Om. ii. p. 742. No. 5. • 

— — . Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 687. 

Plvvialis Avrea Frbti Hudsonis. — B r«. ». p. 51. 4. 
Lb PliCvibb Dobs' b Gorge Noire .— par Som. 
Ivtii. p.847. 

Spotted Plover,— E dv. 1. 140.— Ba«cr. Guiaa. p. 173. 
Alwarorim Plover. — Arct. Zgol. it. No. 308.— W. Sup. 
p. 68. — Lath. Syn. v. p. 198. 5. 

HABITAT 

in £r(op^ Aawirica, et Sibifuu . W. 

t In SiRobuid it b called S^yrpiitttf aqd in 05lan4 Al- 
pargrim. 

t h e. The Black-yellew Xyster Plover. 

p S 

■» ’ ■ ' 
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wBicb covers the throat : the rest of the under 
surface of the body is black : all the mantle is 
dusky-brown and blackish^ and speckled plea- 
santly with a vivid yellow, which is distributed 
by indented spots on the margin of each fea-. 
then This plover is as large as the preceding. 
We know not why the -English settlein at Hud- 
son’s-bay give it the epithet qf 
whether by antiphrasis they allude to its weak 
eyes, or really signify that its sight -is saperior 
to that of other birds«of its kind *. 

* rt appears in Grtenland in the spring, and lives on 
vrorms and heath-berries. In North Americ^ breeds, and 
spends die snmmer months in the northern states. Its bril- 
liancy has procured it the name of hawk’S'Cye in- Hudson’s- 
bay. Its flesh u reckoned deiicions. 

It is seen ako near the lakes in different parts of Siberia. 

W. 
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Third Species. 

This Bird is by softie called the lAltle PUner. 
It is Indeed smaller than the golden plover^ 
not exceeding eight inches and a half in length ; 
the ground of its upper surface is brown-grey, 
with d green gloss ; every, feather of the back, 
and also the middle oneli of the bill, are bor- 
dered with a rufous streak ; the upper part of 
the head is' blackish-brown ; the sides and the 
face are spotted with grey and white ; the fore-; 
part of the neck and the breast are undated grey, 
rounded into a mark, under which, and near a 

* CUAKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Charadrius M 0 RINSI. 1 .US. C. pectore fenrugioeo, fas- 
cia tupercilioruni pectorisque liaeari alba, pedibus oigris. 
— Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 746. No. 17. 

. Gmel. Syit. i. p. 686. — Bru. 

V. p. 64. 5. t. 4. f. 2. — jRoii Syn. p. 111.* A. 4. — fVtU. 
p. 230. t. 66. 67. 

Lb Petit Pluvier, ou Lb Guiohard.— £ rf^. PI. Enl 
882. — Buf. par Samt. Iviii. p. ^49. 

Dotterel.— B r. Zoo/, ii. No. 210. t. 78.— .<<«/. Zool. ii. 
p. 487. K.—WiU. {Angl.) p. 309. — Lath. Syn. T. p. 208. 
14.— Bew. Birds, i. p. 348. 

HABITAT 

in EuropK campestribos locis; io An^ia nigratoriai is 
Northuinbria et Scotia nidificani. W. 
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black Streak, there is a white W^ich \4 
the distinguishing character of the male : the 
stomach is rufoiis, the belly black; the lowef 
part white. 

Th^ Dotterel is well known for the excellence 
of its flesh, which i.s still more debate and 
juicy tb'an thatt)f the golden plover. The spe- 
cies seems to be more dispersed in the- nortli 
than in our climates; and, beginning with 
England, it extends ^o Sweden and liAplasid *. 
This bird has two annual flittings, in April and 
in August; in which it removes from the 
marshes to the mountains, attracted by the 
black-beetles, which are its chief subsistence, 
togeth^ with worms and small land-cockks, 
which arc found in its stomach f. Willughby 
describes the method of catching them prac- 
tised in the county of Norfolk, where they are 
numerous : ^ five or six sportsmen set out to- 
gether, and when they discover the birds, they 
stretch a net at some distknee beyond them ; 
then they advance softly, throwing stones or 
bits of wood, and the indolent birds, thus 
roused from their sleep, stretch out one^wtng 
or one foot, and can scarcely stir : the fowlers be- 
lieve that they mimic whatever they ,se^^ and 
therefore endeavour to amuse them by e^tei^d- 

* In the sixth edition of the Sfstma Nahtra, it is dei^ 
minated Ckarmlriu$ Lapponicut. . /- 

t Letter of Dr. Lister to Mr. RajF. ^ PbilaMpbi^'||^Qi||s* 
acti<Hi8, Ho. 175, Art. 3'. 
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ixig armifr tiieir leg, and by tliis manoeu-; 
vre, aparently idle*, to draw off their atten-* 
tion.: but the Dotterels approach slowly and 
with a sluggish pace to the net, which drops 
and covers the stupid troop. 

■;Th|a ;^|iaracter of sluggishness anjd. stupidity 
has^ given occasion to the English name Dot- 
ierei, and alsp to the Latin appellation Morlnel- 
/iMt- ..Klein says that its head is rounder than 
that pf ajiy of the. plovers, which lie reckons a 
murk of their dullness, from the analogy to the 
roundheads of the breed called the foolish pi~ 
geotisf^ Willughby thought he could perceive 
that the females were rather larger than the 
males,, without any other exterior ilille^nce. 

With regard to the second species,^ which 
firisson reckons, of the Dotterel, under the 
name of the English Dotterel, though both birds 
inhabit England, we shall consider it as merely 
a variety. Albin represents it too small in his 
figure, since in his description he assigns 
greater weight and measures than to the com- 
mon !Bfotterel : indeed, the chief difference 
consists in this, that it wants the cross-har 
below the breast, and jhat the whole of that 

* An author, in Gosner, goe.<i so far as to say, that this 
bird, attentive to the motions of the fowler, and delighted as 
it were, imitates all his gestures, and forgets its own pre..erv- 
ation, insomuch as to suflier him to approach and cover it 
with the net which he holds in bis hand. •— See AUrwaudui, 

ton^iM. p. MO. 

t Dutttrel derived from the verb to dote. MmntUm formed 
from mom, a fool or jester. 
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part; with the stomach and the fore-side^f th<t 
neck, are light grey, washed with yellowish. 
It appears to me, therefore, uhiiecessary to mul- 
tiply species on such slight foundations *. 

* ** Tb^ birdb (says Mr. Peimtat) are fou^ Hi Cam* 
Hridgeahaie, ' Lideolnthire, and Derbyshire, Lhcoltr* 
heath, and on the moors of Derbyshire, th^ are migratory, 
appearing there in small flocks of eight dr tea only in the lat* 
ter end of April, and staying there all and part of Ime, 
during arhich time they are very tat, and mudi eiteearfiHbr 
their delidate flavonr. In tho^months of April and Sqrtem- 
tember they are taken in Wiltshire add on Berkslure downn — 
At pieseot, sportsDien watch the arrival of the Dotterels, and 
shoot them : the other method (that desdribed in the taat) 
having been long disused." 

Pallas ^und the Dotterel in ’Dirtary, and near the’ salb' 
water lakes which are met with in the sontham parts of^Si*' 
beria. W. 
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The rikg plover ' t.. 

Fourth Species. 

„ shall divide this species into two 
branchelr} the first is as large as a redwiug 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CHAKAORfes Alexandbinus. C. fnsctts, fronte coila- 
ri^ie /d'onali abdomineqiie jdbis, rectricibns lateralibus 
oAmqoe candidU, pcdibua oigris. — Lath, Ind. Om. ii. 
No. 9 . 

— — . Gmel. Sjfst. i. p. 683. — 

Htuaelq. It. p. 966. 30.— /d>(ed. Angl.) p. 180. 
Plvvialis ToBquata. — Bn$. ▼. p. 60. 7. t. 6 . f . 1. 

Lb PtOYtBB b CoLLlBB.— Bi^. PL Enl. 99l6.-^Bi^. par 
.SiMM. iviii. p. 866. pi. 205. f. 1. 

Alexandrine Plover. — Lath. Spn. v. p. 203. 9. 

HABITAT 

ad £g7pti ex Nilo canalein. W. 

Charadrids Hiaticdla. C. grisco'fuscus* subtus albn*, 
pectore nigro, fronte nigricante jpuciola alba, vertice fusco, 
pedibus lateis. — Lath. lad. Om. ii. p. 7^. No. 8. 

• — ■ Gmel. Si)st. i. p. 683. — Raii 

Syn . p. 112. A. 6.-190. 16.— Will . p. 280. t. 67. 
Pluvialis Torquata Minor.— Bri*. v. p.63. 8. t. 6. f. 2. 
Le Petit Plwibr b Colli rr.—Bij^. PI . Eal . 921. 
Sea-Lark. — Alb. i. t. 80. — Will . (Angl.) p. 310. t. 67. 
Ringed Plover. — Br . Zwd . ii. No. 211. — Arct. Zwl . ii . 
No. 401.— LaM. Sya. v. p. 201. 8. — Bew. Bird*, i. p. 345. 

Habitat in Europa, America ; ad tipas cursitans. W. 

t In Polbb, ZaUacxek ; in Swedish, Slraad-pipare, Grylle, 
Trulla : in Lapponic, Pago ; at .Bontholm, Prmste-Kraye, 
^(LVrytert Ukhvauiiaa, Matvittd. 
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the second nearly equal to a lark. And tlid 
tolbtpr.mu«t be uinlerstood to represent the Ringf 
Plover, as it is more diffused and better known 
than the former, which is perhaps only a 
variety. 

Tlicir head i^ round, their hill very short, and 
thickly featlieicd at tlic root; the lirst half of 
the bill is white or \e!lo\\, and ths«:ip is black; 
the front is \\ hitc ; the crow n of the head has 
a bliick band, and a ^rey cap' covers. it; this 
cap is edged witli a black fillet, which rises on 
the bill aud passes under the eyes ; the collar is 
white; tlic mantle is brown-giey ; the quills of 
the wing are black ; the under side of the body 
is a fine wlntc, and also the fioiil and the collar. 

Such is in general the plumage of the Ring 
Plover; hut to describe all the divGfiiities in the 
distribution aud intensity of the cdlours were 
endless. Yet, notwithstanding these local or 
individual differences, the bird is the same in 
almost all climates. It brought from the 
Cape of Goufl frif^ the Philippines*, 

from Louisiana, end Captain 

Cook found it ip theil|i|li^^yp^|||att^,'and 
£ilis, at Hudsoq's-bav,ii^^^|pis„«mme with 


I)<>niii,»o, b«eing it rob^ in blacfc ant) white Kke their monk*, 
teriii.'d it if,^{ie name tkeght 

t/i-slf, from ilf» cr\. ’'—FemlUt. 

>^At FaniiiK>ba}. § Near Nelson'river. 
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\ehat Marcgrave calls the matuitui of Biazil. 
Willughby makes that remark, and expresses 
his surprise that there should be birds common 
to South America and to Europe : a tact ex- 
traordinary and inexplicable, except on the 
pritidiple which we establish in treating of the 
water-fowls ; that the element which they in- 
habit is in ay latitudes nearly of an equal tem- 
perature, and every where yields the same sub. 
sist''nce., We shall therefore regard the Ring 
Plover as one of those species which are spread 
over the whole globe, and derive the varieties 
which occur in tlie plumage ^om the influence 
of climate*. 

The Ring Plovers inhabit tlie verge of wa- 
ters; they are observed on the sea-shore follow- 
ing the tide. They run very nimbly in the 
strands, at times taking short flights, and al- 
ways screaming. In England, their nests are 
found on the rocks by the coast: there they arc 
very common, as in most of the northern coun- 
tries; in Prussia t, Sweden and still more in 
Lapland during summer. A few of these birds 
are found also on the rivers, and in some of the 

* We reckon the Grcatat Smpe of Sloanc aiul Ray one ol 
the varieties. It is the Phvialis Jamakenus Torqmta c»t 
Brisson^ anti the Channlritts Jamakensis of Giuclin, vho 
thus characterises it : Above brown, below while ; it!> 

breast black and while; its tail whitish, variegated with 
nifptis abd blackish ; its collar and its feet black." 

t Rmxynskl ; Linuasns. 
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provinces of France : they are called gravieres 
(channel-birds), and in other places criards 
(.screamers), which they well merit for their 
troubiesome and continual ciics during the 
education of their young, which lasts so long 
as a mouth or six weeks. Fowlers a.ssure us, 
that they make no nests, but drop thcir^eggs on 
the gravel, atul that these are greeipsh spotted 
with brown. The parents lurk in holes under 
the projecting brinks * ; and hence ornitliQlo- 
gists have inferred it fo.,be the same with the 
c/iaradrios of Aristotle, which, as the word im- 
ports, was an inhabitant of channels, ox gulley$1i\ 
and whose plumage, the philosopher adds, is 
as disagreeable as its voice. Aristotle also says, 
that it conies abroad at night, and lies conceal- 
ed during the day j; ; this remark, though not 
precisely applicable to the Ring Plover, has 
perhaps some relation to its habits, since it is 
heard very late in the evening. The chara- 
drios was one of those birds to which ancient 
medicine or rather superstition ascribed occult 
virtues, and it was supposed to cure the jaun- 
dice : the patient needed only to look at the 

bird which at the same time turned aside its 

• 

' Klein. 

t Aristophanes gives the charadrios the office of con. 
vejing water into the city of the birds. 

I Hist. Animal, lib. ix. 11. 

§ 'fhe vernier of this excellent remedy was careful to con- 
ceal bii bird, selling only the sight of it : this gave occasion 
to a proverb among the Greeks, applied to those who kept 
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eyes, as if aflFectecl by the disorder *. What im- 
aginary reniedies has human weakness sought 
for its r.eal ills ! 

any thing precious or useful concealed, imitating a charadrm. 
— Gesner. 

• Heliodorus, j^thiopic. lib. iii. 

t The Ring Pltwers are common on the British coasts in 
summer, but ^lisappear on the approach of printer. 

They are also found in Tartary near tlic salt-water 
lakes. W. 
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THE NOISY PLOVER 

Fifth Species, 


The name Kill-Deer, which this biifcl has in 
V^irginia, is expressive of its cry. It is very 
common in that j)rovince and in Carolina, and 
is detested by the fowlers, because its clamours 
scare away every othcp sort of game. There is 
a good figure of this bird in Catesby’s work : 
it is as large, he says, as the snipe; its legs tall; 
all its upper surface is brown-grey; and the 
top of its head is hooded with the same colour; 
its front, its throat, the under side of its body, 
and the compass of its neck, are white; the 
lower part of the neck is encircled by a black 
collar, below which is a white half-collar : there 
is also a black bar ou the breast, wllich 
strctclies from the one wing to the other ; the 

* Cil^AKACTEK ^PECIFICUS, 

CHAiiADRii's VociFicRUS. C. fasciU poctoris colli frontis 
genarutniiue nigri^, cauda liitea fa:>cia nigra, pedibus 
ilavL. — Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 742. No. <i. 

. L'mt/. Syst. ii. p. 0tt6. 

PlUVI AI.IS VlRGlNlANA ToBQUATA, — liru. V. p. 08. 0. 
Lk Kicdir. — liuj. par Hona. Iviii. p. 364. 

(jliATTKRiNG Plovur, Kill-Dubr. — Cat. Car. i. t. 71. 
Noisy Plover. — Jict. Zuol. ii, No. 400. — Lath. Syn.v, 

p. 100. 6. 

HABITAT 

in America septentrionali.— pollices longa. W. 
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tail is pretty long, and black at the extremity ; 
the rest of it, and the superior coverts, arc of a 
rufous colour ; the feet arp yellowish; the bill 
is bla.ck ; the eye is large, and environed with 
a red circle. These birds remain the whole 
year in Virginia and Carolina; they arc found 
too in Louisiana*. No ditFercnce can be per- 
ceived in tl^e plumage bctMTcn the male and 
the female. 

4. species akin to this, perhaps the same, is 
the Collared Plover of St. Domingo f, which 
requires no other description ; the only diifejv 
euce lies in the colours of the tail, and the 
ileeper tint of the wings. 

* Dr. Mau<luit 1ms received it from that country, .and 
preserves it iii his cabinet. 

t Charadrius Vociferus, var. — GiikI. 

Torquatus. — f,hin, 

Pluvialis Doraiiiiceiibis Torquata. — Bris. 

Brissoii says, “ that the two middle quills of the tail are 
grey-broan, tawny at the tip ; the two next on either side 
grey-brown, black near the tip, and tlie tip itself white : the 
outermost w|iite at its origin, striped transversely with 
blackish.” 
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THE CRESTED PLOVER 

Sixth Specks. 

This Plover, which is found in Persia, is 
nearly as large as the golden plover, but some- 
what taller; the feathers on the crown of the 
head are black, glistening with green ; they 
are collected into a tuft, which rectfnes, ^lls 
back, and is about an inch long f the cheeks, 
the back of the head, and the sides of the neck, 
are marked with whbte; all the upper sui^ace 
is deep chesnut ; a black streak descends from 
the throat upon the breast, which, as well as 
the stomach, is black, with a fine violet gloss ; 
the lower belly is white ; the tail is white at 
its origin, and black at its extremity; the quills 
of the wing, too, are black, and the great co- 
verts are marked with white. 

This Plover is armed with a spur on the 
wing, ' The female is distinguished froqdthe 
male ; all its throat being white, and its black 
not shaded by any admixture. 

• <;;haracter specivicus. 
Charadrius Spinosvs. C. corpore supra castaiwu, 
abdomineque imo albis, «ollo anticc pcctore capite supra 
lamigibus caudaque apice nigris, alnlis spinosis.— LutA. 
Ifid. Om. ii. p. 748. No. 24. Var. /3. 

— Lin. i. p. 256. 12. B. 

Plvvialis Persica Cristata.— B ra. v. p. 84. 14. 

Lb Plvvier Arms' du Senegal.— P/. Enl. 801. 

— Hoppe'.— B g^T. par Sonn. Ivni. p. 8OT. 

Black-breasted Indian Plover.- £Ap. t, 47. (Mat,) 
Spur-winoeo Plover.— £( fo. t. 260. (Fm.)—lath. 

V. p. 214. A. ■ 

HABITAT 

in Europa, Asia. Wi 
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THE SPUR-WINGED PLOVEti 

Seventh Species. 

Th e leathers on the back of the liead extend 
into' threads, as in the iapwing, and form a 
tuft more tVian an inch Jong : it is of tlie bulk 
of the goldeilfc plover, but taller, measuring a 
foot from the bill to the nails, and only eleven 
i lichee from the bill to the end of the tail; the 
top of the head, the tuf% the throat, and the 
mark' on the stomach, are black, and also the 
great feathers of the wing, and the tips of 
those of the tail ; tlte upper surface is brown- 
grey ; . the sitles of the neck, the belly, and the 
great coverts of the wing, are white tinged 
with fulvous : tire spur on the fold of the wing 
is black, strong, and six lines long. This 
spee^|||(is found in Senegal, and occurs too in 
the hot parts of Asia, for we received one front 
Aleppo. 

* CHAUACTEE SPECIFICCS. 
CuAHAnaius SpiNosus. C. remigibas pectore pedibusque 
atrw, . ocoipite orisUto, rectricibus diotidiato-albis, aiulin 
spinosus. — iMth. Ind. Om. ii. p. 749. No. 24. 

Hduelg. It, 200. 201. — Id, (cd. 

dngl.) p. sou. 83 .— Girc^. Sgti. i. p. 600. 

PuuVIALIS Sbneoaleksis Aamata. — Brit. V. p. 80. 15. 

t- 7. f. 2. . . ; 

Le Pluvier."4 Aigrette. — Bvff. par Soon. Iviii. p. 800. 
Spdr.wingbd Plover ‘—Lath. San. v. p. 218. 20.— 

dltp. p. TO. 1. 11. 

U A BIT A T 

in £gypto. — 12 poUices looga. W* 

yOLa IX. 


H 
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THE HOODED PLOVER ♦. 

Eighth Species. > 

A PORTION of yellow membrane passes on 
the forehead, and by its extension ehcircles the 
eye; a black hood, stretched behind into two 
or three shreds, covers the top of the head; 
the nape is .white, and a broad hlack^chincpiece, 
rising under the eye, Jenvelopes the thrdat, and 
encircles the top of the neck all the fore^side 
of the body is white; the upper side of the 
bc^y is rusty-grey ; the quills of tlie win^, and 
the end of the tail, are black ; the feet are red, 
and .there is a spot of the same colour near the 
point of the bill. This plover is found in Sene- 
gal, like the preceding, but is a fourth smaller, 
and has no spur in the wing. The sarnies is 
new. * 

;* CHARACTER SPEClFICfJS. 

Charadrirs PiLEATUS. C. cristutui, fronte carooculata, 
corpore supra rufo-griseo subtus albo, vertice Kini* 
gibus eandaque apice nigris.— XoTA. /ml. Oiw. ii. p. 748. 
No. 26. 

— ■ ' '■ ' ' Gmel, Syit, i. p. 681. 

Le PtuvifiR CoivFE'du Senegal.— 

;Pvf. par Smn. Iviii. p. 371. 

Hooded Plover. — Lath. Sy», v. p. 31b. 86. 

HABITAT 

.IB SenegalsL— 10| pollices longns. 
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THE CROWDED PLOVER 

Ninth Species. 

This is^,one of the largest of the plovers ; it 
IS a foot loi^, and its legs are taller than the 
golden plovCT ; they are rustyocoloured ; the 
head is hooded with black, in which there is a 
wliite baftid, which encompasses the whole of 
the head, and forms a sdrt of crown : the fore- 
side of the neck is grey, and the grey colour of 
the breast is intermingled with black in coarse 
waves y the belly is white ; on the first half of 
the tail, and at its extremity, a black bar crosses 
the Mfhitej the quills of the wing are black, and 
the great* coverts white; all the upper surface 
is brown, glossed with greenish and purple. 
It iillbund at the Cape of Good Hope. 

• CHARACTER SVECIFICDS. 

Charadrics CoronAtcs. C. futeus, eapite superiore 
nigni, occipitis annulo abdomioe fkscia aiarum eaudaque 
attris) renigibus fasciaque rectriciim ad apicem nigris. — 
Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. p._749. No. 27. 

— — . CAnel. Syst. i. p. 691. 

Lk Pluvibb du Cap be B. Esp. — Bup. PI. Eml. 800. 

Coo BONNE*. — Bvf. par Sohh. Iviii. p. 879. 

Wreathed P i^OvER.—>JLa/A. Sya. t. p. 216. 22. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Borib Spei. — ^12 poUices longut. W. 

H 2 
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THE PLXJVUN 

Ir is scarcely equal to the Uttk» nngctrpienwr, 
but its heck lofiger and its bill 'st^n|i^V|ttie. 
uppcv'.side of the head, of the decl{i ,^iil*^bf 
the back, is black ; and there is a streak' < 
skme colour on. the eyes, and some black waves 
on the brcjst : the great quills of the 'Wlngf^-are 
mixed witli black and white: the otb^r ^arts 
of the wing, the middle quills and coyeVbli^re 
of a handsome grey ; the foie^side ot tho'S^k 
is rusty-white, and the belly white ; it bu'^hfee 
toes, like the plover, but the bill is iihid 

thicker, and the inflation is more phrtfb^hl^le. 
These diflerences seem to constitute a"khl|^ in 
the genus, and I have therefore j^vcSi. fj^^dis* 
tinct name. 

^ ^CHARACTER SPfClFICnS,.; 

Charadbiv8'‘Mblanocbphalw. C. 
eapite cqIIo postico et dorso aigrb, supo^^iji.^jdl^ 
tke pectoreque pallide mfis. — 

, -No. 29. 

_ - 7r-—. I. 

I.bPiiI>via« da Senbgal.— B q|f. K ' ' 

« 

Black-hbaobs PLOVEB.-~2i«f!l. a^'r, 

UABlTAqfi '■ 

ip'Sei^galB.-— 7 pollipcs l(Myp|. 

'k 
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THE GREAT PLOVER •f. 


There are few persons who reside in the 
provinces of Picardy, Orleanois, Beauce, Cham- 
pagne, aad Burgundy, but must have heard in 
the fields, in the evening, during the months of 
Septembe^^^^il^er, and November, the repeat- 
ed ct ^,- of these birds. This is 

• 

* C^pS^I^EU SPECIFICUS. 

Otis (EDiCNEMi^^i^ tltiRea. remigibus primoribus dua- 
bus nigris jpcdibus ciiiereis.— 

Lath. ; 

Cbaraorius i.^p. C89. 

PtDVIALIS dfcta- — Brit. 

V. p. 76. 12. t. AlA.—H'iU. 

p. 227. t. 58. - 'i- 

Fbdoa NosthaTeetia^— 

^. 216 . ~ 

Lb Grand Pluvier. — Btif. PI. EnU 919 . — Buf. par Smm> 
iix. p. 7. pi. 207. f. 2. 

StIone Curlew.— ^/ 6. i. t. ea.-y^Vl. (AngL) 293. 


L 58..77?, 


'lUsTABD. — Br, Zool. No. 100.— 

ir. p. 806. 9 . — Beta. Birds, i. 



Co^i according to Gesner and Xidrovandus ; and at Rome 
CariotU, accordidgf'fo' WiUiighby': dm<soitt» parts of Ger* 
Tritl, or 6m/, according to Gesner. 
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THE 0RE4T PI,0YE». 


their call, which often re*echoes from Iiil| to 
hill ; and, as it resembles the articulated sound 
of the curlew, it has probably giv^n occasion 
to the appellation of land curlew (courlis tie 
teiTe). Belou saj's, that, at first sightf ap- 
pears so like the little bustard,, that he gave it 
the same name. But it is neitlier ✓curlew nor 
a bustard: it is rather a plover,. fliongh it has 
several peculiar features and habits that dii^oin 
it from the other species.. • • , 

This bird is inucU larger than the golden 
plover, and even exceeds the woodcock : its 
thick legs have a remarkable sweUing below the 
knee, for which reason Belon has applied the 
epithet cedicnemus * . Like the plover, it has 
only three toes, which are vc»y short; its, legs 
and feet are yellow; its hill yellowish fjtom the 
origin to the middle, and from thence blackish 
to the extremity, and is of the same shape with 
that of the plover, only thicker : aU tbQ plumage 
is of a light-grey and rusty-grey grounc|, and 
spcckl^with dashes of brown and blackbbi tim 
strokes very distinct on the neck and breast, and 
more confused oi; the back and the yviugs, 
which are crossed with a. whitish bar,: two 
streaks of rusty-white pass above and below the 
eye ; the ground is rusty-colour on the l)ack 
and neck, and white under the belly, which is 
not speckled. ‘ - » 

This bird has great power of wing; 

• Formed from to swell, and xvi|j»ij, ' dm ajpfMT fW* 
of tbe leg or knee. » > ' •. 
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at a distance, especially in the day-time, and 
flies pretty near the ground : it runs on the 
and in the fields as swiftly as a dog; and 
hence, in some provinces, it ha.> been termed 
the Surveyor ( Arpenteur). After running, it 
stops short, holding its body and head still*; 
and on nr ise it squats on the ground. 

Flies, beet,i\ stnall snails, &c. arc its chief food, 
together with some otlicr insects that are found 
in' fallcRV grounds, .such^as crickets, grasshop- 
pers, &C. t J for it constnr.ily inhabits the brows 
of banks, and prefers the stony, sandy, and dry 
spots. In Ucauce, Salerne tells us, bad land is 
called curlew-land. These birds, solitary and 
ti'anqoil during the day, begin to stir on the 
approach of the evening; then tliey spread on 
all sides, flying rapidly,- and crying on the 
heists with all their might: their voice, which 
is heard at a great distauce, resembles the sound 
of a tliird flute, dwelling on three or four tones, 
from a flat to a sharp. This is the time that 
tliey approach our dw.ellings %. , / 

' These nocturnal habits seem to show that 
this bird sees better in the night than in the 
tlay; yet is its sight very acute in the day-time: 
the position, too, of its large eyes enables it to 
see as well before as behind : it descries the 

\Albii|. ■ 

.who has pbserved ibis bird on tbp coasts of 
Hiforins us, that it aisw cats little black lizards, 
' wbioh it finds on the dostnt, and eve* small adders. 
t Sloane. 
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sp^rtsmtin agood.dista]^9>»«o tlMt^lt>cftn rift 
and escape before be gets within shot of it ::|t 
is as ^ild as it is timorous ; fear alonttOonBnes . 
it during the day, and permits, it nqt lo. 'coma 
abroad or utter its crips tiU n^tj and so in- 
vincible is its timidity, that, if a .peison enter', 
the room where. it is kept, it en^ilvourst to 
conceal itself, or sneak .off, . anf} runs against 
whatever happens to be in its way. It is said 
that this bird foresees the changes of t^ie w‘eaf> 
ther, and announces rain : Gesner remark8,.that, 
even when poniined, it is much disturfcmd, bO' 
fore a storm. 

This Great 'Plover, or Stone Curlew^ fomM 
an exception to, the. numerous species which/ 
having a part of their leg naked, are reckoned 
inhabitants of shores and boggy groiiudst, sinoe 
it keeps everat adistance from water or marshes, 
.and resides in dry upland situations *. 

These' are not the only babks in whidi they 
differ from' the plovers. The seasons of ibeir 
niigratioi^arc not the same; for they letire'in 
November, during the latter rmn^ of autum^n 
having, previous to their departure, which eQBi 9 < 
mences at night f, collected^ at the call of tlieir 
leader, in flocks of three of four hundred ; and' 
they return early in the spring, being s^n ih' 
the end of March in Beauce, Sologne, l^rry, 

* We hence see with what little nisea. pfsii^ t 
it for the darmlrm ot Aris^e, which is 
bird. — See the tu;^|e.of the Kisf Plover. 

Sslcme, 
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snd spittle’ other proviacds of Freoce. fe- 
ifijile My^'dnly t«ro, or sometimes three eggs, 
ott'the naked ground, between stones*, or in a 
sfhaiilible Vrliidt she forms in the sand of heaths 
or^dbtrhst* ^d male pursues her eagerly in 
thb’^love s^iason; he is as constant as he is ar- 
d^t, fnd V^Ver deserts her: he assists in lead* 
ihg the ybting, and instructing them to distin- 
guish their food. Hie education is tedious ; for, 
though Ihe brood canjsooh walk after they are 
hatched, it is a considerable time bpfore they 
have sttength sufficient to fly. Beion found 
some that could not use their wings in the end 
ofOctober, which induced him to suppose that 
the eggs are laid at a late season; But the Che- 
Valifer Desthazy, who observed these birds at 
Malta 4^, informs- us, that they have regularly 

^ Saleme. , 

tiie eight days which I wandered on the dry 
tbf t^cov^r the searshore from the inoutii of the Somme 
to th^ e^t^mity of the Boulonnois, I met witl^^est which 
appears to ^ tW of the Saint^germer (Stone Curlew). 'Fo 
ascit^Mt^ thiSy I f^mained sitting on the sand till evening, 
biltinf niiiedi a little hillock in front to conceal myself. The 
birdairhich inhabit tbo^e sands^beuig uncustomed to see the 
8)^^ep<pipelHaii;f chaitgcid by the wind, are not in the least, 
disturbed at finding new cavities or elevations. My trouble 
'Ml ; in the evening the bitd came to tier egq[«, 

and 1 fiscogtibieU ft to be The Saiht-gtrmer^ or Stone Curlew : 
her^nest^ placed exposed on a fiut in a sand-plain, consihted 
inch, mid of atreiipticui' shai^<\ 
large, aufl of^ singidair colour/ 
— Oiwfvatiiiit mudt M. feSii/di?, ' of Mi/ktriuii-iur^mer^ - 
} In Mnlta it isse^led lokruk^ 
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two batches, one in the spring, and another in 
the end of August He also assures us that the 
incubation lasts thirty days. The young ones 
are excellent game, and the adnits li|ceWise are 
eaten, though their flesh is ;blacker and drier. 
TTie chase of the Stone Curlews was reserved in 
Malta for the master, before the i^oductiou 
of our partridges, about the niiddle of last cen- 
tury *. 

These birds do not,«-like the plovers, Hdvahce 
into the north iu summer, at least Tinnssus has 
not inserted them in his Fauna Suecica. Wil- 
lughby assures us, that in England they are 
found in Norfolk and in Cornwall ; yet Char- 
Icton, who gave himself out for au experienced 
sportsman, ^luufesses that he never met with 
any. Indeed, the wild disposition of .tire Stone 
Curlew, and its retireineut during the day,|night 
long conceal it from the eyes of observers ; and 
Belou, who first discovered it in France, rehi'ark^ 
that no jjersou could then tell him its name. 

I had bne of these birds a month pr five 
weeks at my house in the country. It fed on 
soup, bread, and raw flesh, and preferred the 
last. It ate nofonly in the day-time, but also 
at night; for its provision, when given in the 
evening, was observed to be diminished next 


morning. 


This bird seemed to me of a peaceful temper, 
but timorous and wild ; and I am induced to 
think that this is really the caSe, as, it^is seldom 
* In tbe time of t||| grand-msster Blsrlin de ^fdin. 
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seen in the day, and prefers the obscurity of 
night for its associations. I observed, tliat as 
soon as it perceived a person, even at a distance, 
it endeavoured to escape, and was so overcome 
with fear as to hurt itself in the flurry. It is, 
therefore, one of those birds which nature has 
destined live remote from us, and has endued 
with the inltiuct for that purpose. 

The one whicli I mention uttered no cry ; it 
only made, two pr three i^ights before *its death, 
a sort of feeble whistle,, which was perhaps an 
expression of pain ; for the root of its bill and 
its feet were much gashed, owing to its violent 
struggling in the cage at the sight of any new 
object*. 

* These birds are very frequent in Nur^lk ; they breed 
itt rabbit-burrows : tbeir eggs are olive, with reddish spots. 

They arrive in .\pril, continue with us during the spring 
and sujDimer, and leave England in the aiitdmn. It is sup> 
posed that they retire to Spain, and frequent the numerous 
sheep-walks of that country. W. 
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In JamaKa it has thO d|>pella^ Crmt. 
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THE LONG-SHANK. Ill 

traces of her magnificent and boundless plan ; 
aud> like shades in a picture, they heighten by 
their ca^trast the beauty of the scene. The 
enormous length of this bird's legs will hardly 
allow it to reach the earth with its bill to gather 
its' food; they are also slender, weak, and tot- 
tering*; and its three toes are disproportion- 
ally small,. and give a base too narrow for its 
tall body. Hence the names of this bird in the 
ancient and modern languages refer to the soft- 
ness and pliancy of its legs, and to their ex- 
treme length. 

The slow laborious pace of this bird f seems 
however to be compensated by its power of 
flying. Its wings are long, and extend beyond 
its tail, which is pretty short ; their colour, as 
well as that of the back, is glossed with green- 
ish-blue ; the back of the head is brown-grey ; 
the upper side of the neck is mixed with black- 
ish and white : all the under ^rface . is white, 
from the throat to the end of the tail : the feet 
are red, and eight inches high, including the 
naked p|ft, which is three iuchet.'^ the protu- 
berance of the knee is strongly marked on its 
smooth slender legs : the bill is black, cylin- 
drical, a little flat at tlie sides near the point, 
two inches and ten lines long, closely inserted 

* Aldrovaodus, tome iii. p. 444. 

t InceMua, nisi nquait alarum expansione librata sit, diffi- 
A cilis videtur in tant& crurum & pedum longitudiite & exiiili- 
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nu an elevated 1‘rout, which gives the head a 
rouud shape. 

W e arc little £ic(juaiutcd with the habits of 
this bird, whose species is scanty ami rare*. It 
probably lives on iusecfs and worms, at the 
verge of streams and marshes. Pliny mentions 
it under the name Inmanlopm, aii'l says, “ that 
it is a native of Egypt, and sidisists’ chiefly on 
flies, and has never been kept more than a few 
days alive in Italy Yet Belon spcifUs of it 
as an inhabitant of France; and tnc Count 
^larsigli saw it on the Danube. It appears 
also to frequent the northern countries ; for 
though Klein savs that he never saw it on the 
coasts of the Baltic, Sil)bahl did in Scotland, 
and has accurately described one that was 
killed near Dumfries :j;. 

The Long-shank occurs also in the new con- 
tinent. Fernandez saw a species, or rather a 
variety, in New Spain; and he .says that this 
bird, an inhabitant of cold countries, docs not 
descend 'til] ^winter to Mexico; yet Sloane ranks 
it among the Jamaica birds. It follows from 
these apparently contradictory author! tie.s, that 

• We received a Long-sli^iik from Beauvoir, in Lower 
Poitou, as ail unknown bird ; which proves that it seldom 
appears on those coasts : this was kilted in an old sait-pit; 
it was remarked in flying to strelcii its legs backwards eight 
inches beyond the tail. 

t Lib. X. ‘Mi. Ojipian likewise calls it himantoput. (Ex* 
eutif, lib. ii.) 

; Scotia lllustrata, part. II. lib. iii. p. 10. 
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tlic species of the Long .iiauk, %Jiich contains 
exceedingly few individuals, is diffused, or r:i- 
tlicT dihpefsccl, like that of tijc ring p|ovcr, in 
very remote countries.- -'i'he Mexican Long- 
shank, indicated by Fernandez, is rather larger 
than that of Europe ; it has a mixture of white 
in the black of ils winsrs : but these differences 
seeuj iuvsuffitient to constitute a distinct spe- 
cies * 


^ COmiilliV'iitl. — VernandiZ. ' 

Himantupus M(‘xic*aiuis. — 2?/7s. 

t This singular biitl is extremely rare in Britain. Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald jeive.s a very full clescription of one shot at a lake 
near the tnuii of Diimfiies ; and Mr. White has lately de- 
scribed uiiotlier shot on the verge of Frin>bain*)>oii(U iu 
Surrey ; hottt of llieni have given engravings of tlie bird ; 
but in t^ibbirid's figure the bill is repiesented quite straight, 
and ill White's it is soniewliat bent inwards. 

Sonnlni says that it visiH JEgypt in October, and lives on 
the banks of the islets, in tlie numerous lakes with which 
that part of Africa is intuulatcd for half the year. It lias 
been observed near liie Caspian Sea, and the salt-water lakes 
of Tartary. In China and India it is called erakoli ^ and it 
•cenrs ki North Aaierica, from Connecticut to Z.^^iiaica. W* 
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TIJK OYSTER-CATCHER 

Tjiosk birds which disperse in our fields, or 
retire under the shade of our forests, inhabit 

* HiEMATOPUS. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Rostrum compressum,. flpice cufleo wquali. ' o 
Marts lineares. 
lAugua brevi». 

Ptdes cursorii. triclactyli, fissi, digitis bast membnuta con- 
nexis. 

CHARACTER SPECIPICUS. 

HiEMATopL's OsTBALEGCS. H. nigcr, corpoie subtus fas' 
cia guiari et ataniin uropygto caudaque basi albia.— LoT/i. 
Ind, Qm, ii. p. 762. No. 1. 

— ' . Gml. Sytt. i. p. 09i.—Raii 

Syn. p. 105. A. I.—IFUI, p. 220. 1 55. ' 

OsTRALROA, MU PiCA Mabina. — Brit, v.p. 38. t.3. f. 2. 
L’Huitrier. — figf. Pl.Enl. 920. — par Soim. lix. 
•p. 48. pi. 208. f. 2. 

SBA-Pid,«UrED OlSTBB'CATCHBR. — Br.Zool. ii.p.213. 
t. 74.-— ^rcf. Botd. ii. p. 408.— ffi//. (Angl,) p. 207.— 
I^h. Syu, V. p. 219. t. 84 .— Bev. Birdt, ii. py 7. 

HABITAT 

abique ad mai^ littora.— IG^ pollices longa. W. 

t In French. Pie de Mtr (Sea-pie), and tomdlailAi* .Beeattt 
de Met (Sea-woodcock). In Ootbla^ it i» calhid • 

in the isle of OSlaad, Strmdtk Jwn: hi lihiinyi fStldi 
GRb, Strmd-skttire, Sirandrtiade : in the Feroe Islandi, 
Kielder : in Iceland the male b. named TilUiit^ and the ft* 
male Tilldru, 
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tlie most enchanting scenes, and the most peace* 
iid retreats of natures But sucli is not the lot 
of all the feathered race : some are confined to 
the solitary shores ; to the naked beach, where 
the billows dispute the possession of the land ; 
to the rocks, on which the surges dash and roar; 
and to the insulated shelving banks which are 
beaten by- the murmuring waves. In these de- 
sert stations, so %|midable to every other being, 
a few birds, sudh ns.tlie Oyster-catcher, obtain 
subsbteiioii^d'i^uvity, 4nd even enjoy plea- 
sure and love. on sea-worms, oysters, 

limpets,. and bi^^ii^jte^ which it gathers on the 
sand of the it kepps constantly on 

the banks w^iclt are left dry aClow water, or or 
the little chahtlclsu.irbere itfpHd^aihe refluen' 
tide, and never 

hillocks which lii^'^ihd;he»ch«- 
also been called the /^^prev not only<^;a!CC«mhl 
of its plumage, which is black and‘ white, btf 
because it makes a continual or cry, espe 
cially when it is in hocks ; tKi|‘^y is shrill am 
abrupt, repeated incessantly ^h|plier at rest o; 

on dte.'Wi&g;- J - 

I’rpnch .^j^ts;- yet it if^ou'n in Saintougc • 
ai^d la t^5W^I|>rQvhice„i 

a^dves in%ri 



i 


Bdota. 


t, Nett, coninsdest^ by fli.’ hiiillbii, of iStontreuilmi 
Mwr. 
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M'csl. They repose on the salul of the beach, 
waiting for a fair wind to waft them to their 
usual abode. Tlicy arc believed to come from 
Great Britain, where they are indeed very com- 
mon, particularly on the eastern coasts of that 
tslaiid *. They also advance farther north ; for 
they are found in Gothland, in the isle 'of' Oe- 
knd t> At^d in the Danish islands, as fur a^ Nor- 
way J ainl Icclaiul. On the other hand. Cap- 
tain Cook saw thetp on the coasts of 'J erra del 
Fuego, and near the Straits of ^fagelian §. They 
have been discovtiwl at Dusky-bjiy, in New 
Zealand ; Dampier remarked them on the shores 
of New Holland ; and Kainpfer assures us tliat 
tliey are as coinincjii in Japan as in Europe. 
Tims the Oyster-catcher inhabits all the shores 
of the ancient continent ; and we need not be 
surptised to find it in the new. Father Feuilk 
observed it on the cast of Terra Firma; Wafer 
at Darien ; Catesbv at Carolina and the Bahama 

Islands; Page Dupratz at Louisiana H- And this 

% 

* Willu/^hby. t Fniina Siiocica, No. ICl* 

♦ l^rnniiicii, OrnithoL Borealis, No. 189. 

^ Sea-j'lrs, or Black Oyster«cu tellers, inlmbif^ with many 
other birds’^, the verge of these coasts, surrpuoded by im- 
mense Hob ting beds of samphire, on the east point el'Terra 
del FiJcgo, and of the Strait /’ — second 

II The iiatciiet bill is so called, Ijeraiise its ^bill is red, 
and fashioned like the head of a hatchet ; iu feet arc hh^of 
a very tine red, for wliicirreasoti tt is often named ted-fuoU 
As it lives wholly on sliell-tisli, it frequents the sett-side^' and 
» never seen on the land, except before sonic great 
winch its retreat announces/ —2.e Dupfitiz, 4^ 

/hr Louieiane, tonic ii. p. 117. ^ . 
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Species, so diffused, has no variety, but is every- 
wliere the same, and disjoined from all others. 
None, indeed, of the 8hore-bir<ls has, with the 
.stature of the Oyster-catcher, and its sho/t legs, 
the same .form of bill, or the same habits and 
economy. 

This bird is as large as the crow ; its bill foor 
inches long, contracted, and, as it were, com- 
pressed vertically above the nostrils, and flat- 
tened at the sides like a wedge as far as the tip, 
whose square section forms a cutting edge* — 
a structure peculiar to itself, and whiclv enables 
its bill to raise up and detach the oysters, lim- 
pets, and other shell-fish, from tlicir beds and 
rooks. 

The Oystcr-catcher is one of those few birds 
which have only three toes. This single cir- 
cumstance has led systematic writers to range it 
next the bustard. Yet it is apparent how wide 
is the separation in the order of nature ; for uot 
only this bird haunts the sea-shorcs, it even 
swims, though its feet are almost efi’tirely de- 
void of membranes. It is true, that, according 
to M. Baillon, who observed the Oyster-catcher 
on the coasts of Picardy, ks method of swim- 
ming is merely passive ; but it has no aversion 
to repose on the water, and leaves the sea for 
the land whenever it chooses. 

■ its.' black-wd-w bite plumage, and its long 
bill> hare given occasion to tlio inaccurate ap- 
pellations of ■ Sea-pie and Sea-vToodcock : the 
* Ls.Page Dopntz, at supra. 
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name Oyster-catcher is proper, since it expresses 
its mode of subsisting. Catesby found oysters 
in its stomach, and Willughby entine limpete. 
The organ of digestion is spacions anei muScti* 
lar, according to Bclon ; who adds, tlmt the 
flesh of the bird is black and hard, and of a rank 
taste. Yet M. Baillon avers, that tlie Oyster^ 
catcher is always fat in the winter, and that^^ 
young ones are tolerably pleasant ^d.' tie 
kept one more than*" two months in his garden, 
where it lived chiefly on earth-worms like the 
curlews, but also ate raw flesh and bread, with 
which it was well content. It drank indHfeiv 
ently either salt or fresh water, without show* 
ing the least preference to either : yet in the 
state of nature these birds never iidiabit' the 
marshes or the mouths of rivers ; they reniain 
constantly on or near the beach, probably be- 
cause fresh waters do not afford the proper aab< 
sistence. 

Tha Oyster-catcher makes no nest; its eggs, 
which ar^greyish and spotted with black it 
lays on the naked sand, Cut of the reach of the 
tide, but without any preparation for theil* re- 
ception ; it only seams to select a 'high ^>ot 
strewed with fragments of shells.* ’ The number 
of eggs is usually four or five, and' thC'tiroe of 
incui)ation is twenty or twenty-mac idays f the 
female does not cover them assidaotyslya^ khe 
seems, iu this respect, to do almost ,qf ,t|]M9jblrds 
that inhabit the sea-stores, land ^to 

* Latham says olive^ellow, -nkbpl^ish^blMA spots. 
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^h0'8iin*8 heat part of the d^y, 4 efivmg^ 
b^. charge at;hjue or ,ten o’clecV^ pf .the ineriv 
iogK: ^nd nqt returning, unless on pcca^ion of 
rain,) till three in. the afternoon* Tjie young, 
when they have just burst the slielj, are .epyered^ 
with 9 ^ hJackish down. They crawl ©n the sand 
thp hret day ; they soon begin, to run, and then 
dieytjppnijeal themselves so well in -th,e tufts of 
gffss that! it is .difficult to find them 
^Irehifl and«ii^t of the* Pystcr-catcher are 
of a fine coral red: hence Belou has called it 
ha^topiu ft taking it for the himmtopus ot' 
Pliny; but these two names ought not to l)e 
confounded, or applied to the same bird, The 
former signifies red legtj and might referred 
to the Qyster>catcher ; but it is not found in 
Pliny, though Dalechamp reads it so : and the 
latter, expressive of tall, frail, and slender legs, 
belongs not tp the Oyster-catcher, but to the 
long-shank. A word of Pliny in this passage 
might have apprised Belou of his mistake — 
prtecipue ei pabudum imsc<£ X ' hliuantopiis, 
which feeds on flies, can never be the Oyster- 
catcher, which lives on shell-fish, 

Wyiughhy, in cautioniijg us not to confound 
this.bif^ under the name of Iiamdntcpus, with 
the .himantopus with long and delicate legs, 
seems to .point out another 'mistake of Belou s; 
whp, lu.hia .description of the Oyster-catcher, 

. * Njit^Wliiiaanicated by M. Baillon, of Montreuil-sur-nier. 

iloodf SOd vftvf, the foot. ' 

J i.«. lib. x, 47. 
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attributes to it this delicacy of' feet,^iti(k^pa« 
tible, it would seem, with its mode Of lifb, 
w’hicb obliges it to clamber On tbo etlges ^of 
rocks. Its feet and toes are covered' ttitlv a 
rough and hard scale* It k more than jpro- 
bable, therefore, that here, as in otlier^aitoj'the 
confusion of names has begotten that of the 
objects ; the term himantopus ought to be ap- 
propriated to the long-shauk, and k^amato^ 
ought to be entirely expunged, as vague 'aixd 
undefined. 

The outer and middle toes of the' Oyster- 
catcher ai’e connected as far as the first joint by 
a portion of a membrane, and all the three are 
surrounded with a membranous edge. Its eye- 
lids are red, as well as its ,bill, and its iris is 
gold-yellow; above each eye there is a little 
white spot : the Head, the neck, the shoulders, 
are black, and also the upper surface of the 
wings ; but this black is deeper in the male 
than in the female : under the throat there is a 
white collar ; all the under side of the body 
from the breast is white, and the half of the tail, 
whose tip is black : a white bar, formed by the 
great coverts, intersects tlie dun-black of the 
wdng; and these colours have probably sug- 
gested the name of pie, though it differs from 

* " The legs are strong and thiek . . . and- the fbet remark- 
able by the bard and Scaly skiu wbicii covers t.iem. . . . Na- 
ture having not only f'iveii them a bill fashioned for bpeuing 
oysters, but h<sv!ng also aiAied tb».ir legs and feetwiUi scales 
against the sharp edges.’’— Ctrt. vol. i. p. 8&. 
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4}]ftt bird in every other respect, particularly in 
the length of its tail, which is only four inches, 
*and covered three-fourths by the wing: the 
feet, together with the small naked part of the 
leg above the knee, are scarcely two inches, 
though the bird is about sixteen ioelies long*. 


* Gmcillii makeii the Oyster 'Catcher a separate genus, coii' 
taming only one species. It is a very shy liird, but common 
on inosre^ the English coasts. Jf a person approaches its 
ne'st, it vents a shrill scream. These birds gather in large 
flocks during winter. 

Great numbers of Oyster^atcliers attend the Dutch flsiier- 
men, while ttiey are salting their fish npou the coa>t, for the 
sake of wbat sliclls tlu'y can find among the offal. W. 
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THE SWIFT-RUNNER 

The two birds represented io Nos?. 79ii^.AHd 
892 of onr P4 £»/. are ofanew geniH^ winch 
require .a distinct name. Tliey ^mble the 
plover in the feet, which have only three toes; 
but differ in the shape of the bill, which , ,1s 
curved, whereas that of the plovers is strai^t, 
and inflated near the end. The first was kiUed 
in France, where it had probably strayed, since 
no other lias been seen. It ran with rapidity 

* CUIISORIUS. 

CHAHACTER GENEKICUS. 

Hostnm terctiii$culu|^ apice inrurvato, acuto- 
Rictui amplissimus. ^ 

Naret ovataa. 

JJttgua acuta. 

Pedtt cursoriii trhlact^li. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. ' ^ 

CuRSORius £,urop.isus. C. fiiscesccns, strij^ per ociil^s 
{rallida, remigibus macula pone ocalos et ad apicem^rec* 
tricum lateralium iugris,-Hj<a/^. Ind. Orm ii. p.7bl« No.l. 
ChABADRIUS GaLLICUS.— C' ofr/. Si/8t, i. p. 09*^. 

Le CouRE-viTip. — Rvff. FL EnL 705. — Bvf. par Sonn, lix. 
p. 66. pi. 200. f. t 

Cream-coloured Plover.— v. p. 217.25* 
HABITAT 

in Europa rarissimus ; in Gallia scmcl deprebensus,— 10 pol- 
licos longa* W. 
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along the shore, and hence it derived its name. 
We have since received from the coast of Co- 
romandel h bird entirely similar in form, and 
different only in its colours ; so that it may be 
regilded as a variety, or at least a kindred spe- 
cie8. Both of them have larger legs than the 
plovelrs ; they are as large, but not so thick ; 
their toes are very short, particularly the tro 
lateral pncs. Tlie plumage of the first is gre/, 
washed with rufous-browhi ; on the eye is 
lighter streak, almost' %hite, which stretches 
backwards, and below it a black streak rising 
from the outer angle of the eye : the top of the 
liead is rufous; the quills of the wing arc black, 
and each feather of tlie tail, except the two mid. 
tile ones, has a black spot, with another white 
one near the point. 

The second, which camS from Coromandel, 
is rather smaller than the first ; the fore-side of 
the neck and breast of a fine chesnut-rufous, 
which loses itself in black on the bylly ; the 
quills of the wing are black ; the upper surface 
grey; the lower belly white; the head enve- 
loped with rufous nearly as in the first : in both 
die bill and feet are yelU wish-white. 
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THE TURN-STONE* 

^Vt, adopt the name Turn-ttonCf giveo by 
Catcsby, because it indicates the singular haVit 
wjiich this bird has of turning over the stones 
fit the waters edge, to discover the worms and 
psects that lurk under these ; w licreas all the 
^hcr shore-birds content themselves wVth 
searching in the sand of nuid. “ Being at sea,'* 
says Catcsby, “ forty leagues from Florida, in 
the latitiule of 31 degrees, a bird flew on our 
ship, and was caught. It was very alert in 
turniug tire stones that lay beside it : in doing 


* CHARACTER SPECtFICUS. 


Trinca I.vtrrprbs. ' T. pedibas nibru, corpor« nigro 
albo ferrugineoque vario, pectore abdonuae^aR albo.— - 
l,aH. Inti. Orn. ii. p. tau. No. 45. 

. O'mJ. i. p. G7I. 

ArbnariV— S m. r. p. 13% 1. 

MOaiI(aU.BB \llfARINVS.~-lia« Siflh p. .ll% A. 


^ Co,U4.qSTCHAU».--W; 86% , . t 


(An^o p. iit-t/itli-. 

^ 24».-B«a. v An r 


HABITAT 


in Aoglitt et America; niaritioiis.’-U polliccs lonpi. W. 
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<Mldy' Ite -upper ihaAclible, and wks. 
able% 'tttrn over .vei^ nimbly stones of three 
pojdnds ^his action implies singular 

4e>vterity in a bird which is hardly so 
lar^'i^ the ^dus'ky sandpiper. It has a bill of a 
lianter^^^ mort! horny substance than the other 
little shore-birds, ami it forms a small family 
amid- that numerous tribe: the bill is thick 
at the' root, and gradually tapera to a point : 
th» upper part is somewhat compressed, and 
appeals to rise with a slight curve; J||l. black, 
and an. inch long: the feet have no i^rahranes, 
are pret^ short, and of an orange colour. 

The plumage of the Tum-stone resembles 
that of the ringed plover, in the white and 
black which intersect if, but without tracing 
distinctly a collar, and in the mixture of ruf- 
ous on the back. This similarity in its colours 
A has probably misled Brown, Willughby, and 
Ray, who. have given it the appellation moriitel* 
/us (dotterel) ; though it is of a kind entirely' 
distinct from the plovers, being furnished with 
a fourth toe and a differently shaped bill. • . > 
* The species of the Turn-stone is common 
both continents. It is known on the<)ilirest 
coast of England, wher^ they appear geti^liy' 
in small companies of three or four f Ttoisy lit*i 
equally known on the coast of Norfolk -aindi 
in some of the islands of Gothland §; axtd- w% 

vf/.CKiialiitt, vol. I p. 73. t -• X Id. lUdu 

I snd Ne. li4. 
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^ve reason to believe that it is tbie same bird , 
jurhich, .oii the shores of Picardy, is called 
Mufie, We received one froii|^ the Cape of Good. 
Hope, which was of the same size, and, except 
fOitte slight diflercnces, of tlie same coloiir widr 
that' of Europe. Catesby saw these birds near, 
the coasts of Florida *; and we cannot divine 
why Brisson reckons the American Turn-stone 
diflerent from the European. We received one- 
also from Cayenne, which was only somewhat 
larger ; !d||d Edwards pientions another sent 
from Htt9lTO's-bay. Thus this species, thmigli 
it contains few individuals, has, like many 
other aquatic birds, spread from north to soutlr 
in both continents, following the sea-shore, 
wh.ch yields it subsistence. 

The Grey Turn-stone of Cayenne appears to 
he a variety of this species, and to which we 
should refer the two birds represented in the 
Planches Enluminiesy under the appellations of 
OmUon-chaud de Cayenne^ and Coulon-chaud grist 
dt,Cayedne ; for. we can perceive no essential 
tUference. We should even regard tliem as the 
M&ales of die first species, of which the male 
Would have stronger .coloum; but we suspend 
our judgnienbi. ;b^usd Willughby assures us 
that be could d^ti^rn no difference between the 
plumage of tlic male and female of the Turn* 
atones which he described. * 

0 

* Comparii^ this bird with the description whieh Ifr* 
Willngbl^.gKret oftbe Sendsrk (TmiMtvaeX I feaad it i 
Ui« sam'spceies.''---Clileilf . . 
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THE AVATER-OUZEL*! 


Though tins bird has received the names of ’ 
Ouzel, of Stare, of Tlirusb, or of Wagtail, it is 
a which frequents the lakes and 

rrlls on lofly mountains. It resembles the 
blackbird in tizai only somewhat shorter, and 
in the c^onit iti plumage, which is almost 
black; it has also a white space on the bieast : 
but it is taciturn,' it walks leisurely witli mca- 


* c^ABAc-ram sva^miSDs. 

it,*,' * 

Tubdus CiNCLVS. T. fusco<dijpll3taS» SSnLi gutture collo 
inferioie «t pectore idwit, ventre sbj^iemo Ihseo-nifeipente, 
■mo reeMc&usque aigricantibus. — XafA. Jnd. Om, i. 
p.343. N«.a7. jb 

StvSKUs ClJICitis.— G»w/. Sytl. i. p. SOS. ^ 

MEEutA AwAWCA^— B rw. T. p, mis.— iWi 

A. •Ji—WiU. p. 104., t 34. 

Lb sfaaue p«AoU>^t«y: Ehi. l 

p. 70. id. 810, f. 1. '4 ' "■ t 

WATEB^)vzEt.>-Br. Zoo/. No. i 

B. -/K5j(4f»g/.) p. i|0. ^ " 

^ i 

I - ^ 

insectis victitat. 

t In Italian, Merla A^udiola- neor Belinzone, Ltrlnhl-' 
and about lake Maggiore, toiun according ta 

0<f<iier: in German, Bach*4msd^ iraster-Amtd . in Swist, 
»W Twik: in Swedish, UdtH-Stdre. 
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siirecl steps, and runs beside the spring# 
and brooks, winch it never leaves*; preferring 
the limpid streams, whose full, is rapid, and 
whose bed is broken with stones and fragments 
of rocks. It is found n^ar torrents and cas^ 
cades, \ind especially in the pebbly cliannels of 
clear rivulets f. ^ 

Its habits are very singular. Aquatic birds 
with pahnated feet swim or dive; those which 
inhabit the shores, \yithout wetijug their bo^Ty, 
wade with their tall le^s ; but the Water-ouzel 
walks quite into the flood, following the de- 
clivit}' of the ground : it is observed to enter by 
degrees, till the w'ater reaches its neck ; and it 
still advances, holding its head not higher than 
usual, though completely immersed : it con- 
tinues to walk under tire water, and, even de- 
scends to the bottom, where it saunters as on 
the dry bank. We are indebted to M. Ilcberf 
for the first account of this extraordinary habit, 
which I know not to belong to any, other bird. 
I shall here give tlic observations \v:)ncU^)e was 
pleased to communicate to me. 

“ I lay anibusbe<l on the verge of thq. lak^ 
Nantua, In a hut formed of pinc-branches and 

• 

• Scliweiickfcld. 

t “ The Wafcr-oiizel ii Very Wtifi! mdolU ; iti^ 
are gr 6 a 9 y like the duck's, which eukbles H tlfe easkr tb 
uader water for aquatic iuseete: it fcuiHUi SU nest udth, mase 
near rivulets, and tasbioiu it like a vault; ij^eggs^mf 
io number .'* — Ext net rfa letter Jroi^ tftj^jjft 

AJofitbetllard^ dated Strasburgt 9l2cf SeptemBir, 1774^ 
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snow, where I patiently waited till a boat, 
which Vas rowing on the lake, should drive 
some wild ducks to the water’s edge. I observ< 
ed without being perceived : before me was a 
small inl^t, the bottom of which gently shelyed, 
and might be dbout two or three feet deep in 
the middle. A Water-ouzel stopped here more 
than an hour, and I had full leispre to vieAv its* 
manoeuvres. It entered into the water, disap- 
peared, add again emerged ot^ the other side of 
the inlet, which it thus itq^eatedly forded. It 
traversed die whole of the bottom, and seemed 
not to have changed its element, and discovered 
no hesitation or rteluctance in the immersion. 
Ifowever, I perceived several times, that as 
often as it w^ed deeper than the knee, it dis- 
played its wjings, and allowed them to hang to 
the ground. I remarked, too, that when I 
could disc^ it at the bottom of the water, it 
appear^ enveloped with air, which gave it a 
brilliatil; sur&ce; ^ike some sorts of beetles, 
which are always in water, inclosed with a 
bubble of air. Its view in dropping its wings 
on ente^ng the water, might be to conhne this 
air; it was certainly never without some, and 
it seemed quiver. ThesI singular habits of : 
the WabSpKiqiSel were noknown to all. the 
sportsmen whom I have talked with; and, 
perhaps, A^idiout the accident of the show- 
hu^'( should have ever been ignorant of them : 
but^I jjatf aVfey, tiuit ^e bird came to my very 
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feet, ancf, th4t I tniglit ObsierVe it, I did not 
hunt*’* ' ' 

The history of birds ' presents few filcts more 
cutihus than the foregoingj* • Linntehl' had 
rightly said, that the Water-dd&et descends into 
the streams, and again eitnei^S 'with much 
dexterity f; and Willughby hSd remarked that, ' 
though cloven-footed, this bird dived Ihit nei- 
ther of them seems to have known' that it 
plunged in order 'to \vdlk on the boftom.* We 
may easily suppose, diat tor this purpose'a peb- 
bly channel and clear water are requisiti^ and 
that a slimy ground would be altogether im- 
proper. Accordingly, this bird is found only 
in mountainous countries, at sources of rivers, 
and in the torrents which pour down' from the 
rocks; as in Westmoreland and other hilly parts 
of England in France, among the mountains' 
ofBugeyand Vosges, and in Switzerland §« Tt 
sits on the stones through which the riils' wind 
their,, course. It flies very swiftly straight for- 
ward, razing the suriacc of the water, Hke a 
kingfisher. When on wing, it utters a feeble 
cry, especially in the season of springl'Jt then 
associates with its female; though ■at' all other 
times it goes single*]}. The female layi ftiar or 
five eggs; conceals her ' liest with ghWt care, 
and often places it near the paper-tHiills coh^ 
structed on brooks. ’ - 

• Notp couuDUQt^ted by M. Hepfirt.to M. le ^ 
Buftbii. ■ ' . . . > ■ ■ 

t l auna Suecica^ t Willugitby. ) Idem. Q Mem. • 
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The seasQii io which Hebert saw the Water- 
ouzel, proves that it is not a bird of passage. 
It remains all winter .in, our mountains, and 
dreads not the rigour of winter even in Sweden, 
where it seeks tiie cateracts and whirlpools, 
which XK not affected by the frost 

The nails of this bird are very strong and 
curved, and serve to clasp the pebbles, as it 
walks at the bottom of the water: the feet 
have . the *saroe conformation as those of the 
land ouzels : like them als^, it has the hind toe 
and nail stronger than those placed before, and 
those toes are distinctly parted, and without 
any portion of membrane, as Willughby sup- 
posed. The leg is fuatbered to the knee; the 
bill is short and slender, both mandibles taper- 
ing equally, and arched slightly near the point. 

' The bill of this bird, the feet, and the neck, 
being short, we might conceive it requisite to 
walk under the water, to catch the small fish 
and aquatic insects on which it feeds. Its 
plumage^ which is thick and clothed with 
down, seems impenetrable by water, which en-: 
ables it to remain without inconvenience in that 
fluid ; its eyes are large, of a fine brown ; the 
eye-lids white, and they ifiust be kept open 
under water, that the bird may distinguish its 
prey. 

A fine white space covers the neck and breast ; 
the head and the upper side of the neck, as far 


* Faims Sueeics. 
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as' the shoulders and the border of the white 
space, are rusty ash-coloured, or chesnut; the 
back, the belly, and the wings, which reach 
not beyond the tail, are of a blackish and slaty 
cinereous; the tail is very short, and has no- 
tliing remarkable*. 

* The Water-ottfel has beeo found in the Pyien^s, iu 
Holland^ Jutland, Sweden, the Feroe islands, Eussia, 
Siberia, and even in Kamtschatka. On the other side, it 
is found in Italy and* Persia, and is commoii In Sa«diiiia. 
Its eggs are milk-white. JIF. 
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THE WATEMHRUSH* 

This bird speckled plumage and the 

size of the throstle ; its feet resemble those of 
the preceding ; its nails are large and hooked, 
particolaTly the hind one ; but its bill is similar 
to that ofthe purr^ of the dusky sandpiper, 
and of ptber sm^ll shore-bi(ds, and the lo\^er 
part of its leg is naked : 4t is therefore wide of 
being a thrush. It appears to be a foreign 
spcciei^ little related to tiie European birds: 
y^t-'j^vards presumes that it is common to 
both Continents, as he received one from the 
county of Essex, where it had strayed, no 
other, having ever been seen there. 

The bill is eleven or twelve lines in length : 
it is desh'Coloured at the base, and brown near 
the point ; the upper mandible is marked on 

• CHARACTKIl SPECI^ICUS. , 

TaiNGA Macdlaria. T. rostro basi pedibutque incar* 
natis, cotpote undique macuiato, superciliis fasciaque 
gemina alarum albu.— LaM. Ind. On. ii. p. 734. No. 28. 

Gmtl. Syst, i. p. 67^. 

Tordhs Asdaticus.— Brik v. pr25b.20. 

La Qrivb O'Eac. — B ij^ par Som. lix. p. 88. 

Spotted TBiNOA.--Edw. 1 277. f. 8. 

— Sandpiper^— Br. Zool, ii, No. 196. — Aret. 
Zool. iL No. 385. — Lath. Spn. v. 179. 24. — Bew. Binfr, ii, 
P.111. 

HABITAT 

‘“America; in Anglia tarius.— 8 poUicet loaga. W. 
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each side by a furrov^r, which extends f'rotft the 
nostrils to the extremity o^ the bill ; the nppet 
surface of the body is spriolllett Vldt blackish 
spots on an olive>brown ground, as the under 
surface is speckled on a lighter and whitish 
ground ; there is another white hat above each 
eye, and the quills of the wing ate blaokish l a 
small membrane joins the outer toe, AesW the 
root, to the middle One. 

* This bird is found in North Ameriea,.ns high as Hud- 
sonVbay, where it arrives in May, produces its young, and 
departs in September. W. 
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%'im KNOT** 

It; i» probable that in some of the uorthcfit 
Countries. . there , are traditionary, anecdotes of 
this birdt sijoce it retains the name of Canute, 
the Daue^ .king.of England f. It would much 
resemble the grey lapwing, .were it is as large, 
and its . .Bill other^vise shaped. This is pretty 
thick at' tl^base, andUapers gradually to the 
extremity, wfech is not very pointed, yet not 
inflated like the bill of the lapn/lng: all the 
upper side of the body is cinereous and waved ; 
the white tips of the great coverts trace a 
line on the wing; blackish crescents on the 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Thinga Canutus. T. rostro Ixvi, pedibus cineniscenti* 
bus, reinigibus priinoribus serratis, rectrice extima alba 
immaculata. — Lath, Ind. On. ii. p. 73H. No. 44. 

— “ , Gmel. Sysf. i. p; 679.— BWs. T.jp. 258. 

21. — Rati Sya. p. 108. A. 6. — tFUL p. 224. t. 56. 

Lb Canvt. — BtijT. par Soun, lix. p. 91. 

Knot. — Br. ZaoL ii. No. 198. — Arct, Zool. ii. No. 384. — 
WRl. ( Angl.) p. 302. — Edw. t. VJQ.—^Lath, St/n, v. p. 187. 
86 . — B«b. Birds, ii. p. 75. ^ 

HABITAT 

ki Europa, Asia, America ; in Anglis comitatu Lincolniensi 
atenosis mam littoribos frequens ; gregaria.— 9 pollices et 
vltca longa. W. 

t That monarch is said to irave been remarkably fond of 
the flesh of tiib Irnii^lVillughby, 
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wliite-grey groand mafk: tiw of the 

rump: all the under. aide of the body is.wfeite 
spotted with grey on the throat and breatt; 
the lower part of die leg is: mduNl; the tail 
does not exceed the closed wings. Willughby 
says, that he sa^ one of these birds Jh'lincoln- 
shire> about Che beginniag^of 
they remain there two or tbtee rpdntfaa, in 
flocks by the< 8ea>shor0f and afCeSwidda disap- 
pear i he addsj that he saw another nbar liver- 
pool. That which . Edwards describes was 
found in the London market, in the hard win- 
ter of 1740; which makes me think that they 
never advance to the south of Great Britain, 
but In the most severe seasons. They must, 
however, be more common in the northern 
parts of that island, since Willughby describes 
a method of fattening them, by feeding them 
with bread soaked in milk, and speaks of the 
exquisite flavour thus communicated to their 
flesh. He subjoins that^ at first sight> a per- 
son would not distinguish them from the sand- 
pipers (tringa), but by the white bar on the 
wing. The bill, he remarks, too, is of a 
harder substance than usual in other birds, in 
which its structurb resembles that of the 
woodcock. 

All indication given by Linnaeus would 
show, that this bird is fuuud in Sweden ; yet 
does a difficulty occur ; for, according to Wil- 
lugldiy, the teet of the Knot are cloven, but 
Liuuaeus represents his Canutut as having its- 
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outer toe ecxrineeted by the first joint to’ that 
of the middled’ If both these observers have 
been alccurlte^Hwe must regard the t\vo birds as 
beloilging.'to: distinct species*: 

* Tl|e esteemed when fat Great numbers are 

tahen <» the coutsof Lincolnshire, ,^ nets, with two or 
thr^^oa^ siueS of iMod, painted like the birds, pbced 
withw' Pburi^' dozens have been taken at once. The 
scaaonIhftoiitAiigost M November. W. 
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THE RAILS*. 

Le$ Rales. 

Thfse birds constitute a large family, and 
their habits are different from those of the 
other shore-birds, which reside on sands and 
gravel. The Rails, on the contrary, inhabit 
only the slimy margins of pools and rivers, 
especially low grounds covered with flags and 
other large marsh plants. This mode of livipg 
IS habitual an<l common to all the species of 
M*ater rails. The land rail frequents meadows, 
and fiom the dtsiiigiccablc cry, or rather rat- 
tling in the throat, of tht* bni/d. is deriverl the 
generic namef. In all thsC'Riii^>^^he body is 
slender, and shrunk ajt th<l |LliM^|^il ex- 
tremely short; the head'swlk^^r^l^yi^ 
like that of the ga11maiccdmtf1^''j ^ 
longer and mot so thick J 
above the knee is bare ; tho 
without membranes, and 
not, ilke other biids, diW thoj^feet under 
thmr belly in dyihg, but j&llow thh|p .tP, 
down ; their wings are sq^l 
aq^rileir flight is ^faort„ 


(Jur/nif coinprcsstiiii. , 

Cauda brevis. 

Vedtt tetradactyli, fissi. , 
t Rdlcr, in French* signifies to rattle iu ontfi throats 
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TgE LAND RAIL 

, First Species. 

In from the time the grass 

is growtt Rli 'lt ho cut down, there issues from 

•' If-. '7 '' T ^ 

•CH^ARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

GliflilAirA Ckbx. G.griseafenDis medio nigricantibos, 

. id^ Wfo«fentlgiiM!iis, corpora subtus albo-rufescente. — 
ii* P* 766. ^o. 1. 

KalEus 6bbx. Gmel. Sg$t. i. p. 711. 

OBTYUoMBTRA. — Rmi Sj/n. p. 58. A. 8.— .fPttf. p. 122. 

t. Vde^Brit. V. p; 160, 3. 

PobpRYRIO Rvfbscbms.— firu. v.p. 533. b.—WiB. p.236. 
Lb Rale oe Gbnbt,ou Roi dbs CAiLi.Es.-~fi^. PI. Enl. 

750.— fMfr Sonn. lix. p. 87. pi. 210. f. 2. 

Lano Hen.— I f7//. {Angl.) p. 316. 

](|4KBB Hbn, or Rail.— i. t. 32.-1770. (Angl.) p. 170. 
’^;’^.,28.;y ■■ 

Crakb GA1.I.INOLB.— Br. Zool. ii. No. 216. t. 75. — Aret. 
•Zool. U, Nb. 412. — LolA. Sjin. v. p. 250. 1. — Bco. Birdt, 

, Lp^.«^ 

HABITAT 

io £ii)Pi^ Axic sgrii carectis.— In Anglia non ran; in 
Ril^pialftefiuentisaima. VI. 

t .ii!^ii'’3enommated in Ore^, Italian, French, and Oer« 
twin, i)ie m^tor or king (f the quaiU, O^Y*ffri|rja, RedtUe 
dti ‘Gai0<«, Wacktcl Kotiiig : In Genn^ It is 
^Iwt naind, iWHB it» ieryi Scirgd, Bciiye: in Silesia, Seen- 
hfr I in Poland, Ckrmcirl, Derkacz, Kasper : in . Sweden, 
^orn Kt^rnu} and in the province of Upland, Aengmatrpat 
^ ;4kernrt. Ager-Aoiir. This, bird lurits fre- 

quently in broom, and hence the name it sometimes has in 
Prench, Graer, and the appellation which Brissoa gives it, 
Baliut Gqiivtariim. 
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the tliickcst part of the herbage a raucous volcJc^ 
or ^atlier a bioken, harsh cry, crik, crgk, crtk^ 
much like the noise made by stripping forcibly 
the teeth of a large comb under the fingers as 
we approacli the sound retires, and is heard at 
a remove of fifty paces. It is the Land Rail 
that emits tins cry, which might be taken for 
the croaking 01 a reptile* This bird seldom 
escapes by flight, but almost always walks 
nimbly through the thickest grass, wliere ‘It 
leaves’ a remarkable tr^ack. It begins tO be 
iie^id about the 1 0th or 12th of May, at 4^0 
same time with the quails, which it seems ever 
to accompany f. Hence, as the quails too in* 
habit meadows, and as the Lund Rail is less 
common, and rather larger, it has been sup- 
posed to be their leader ;};, and therefore called 
the king of the quails. But it differs from these 
in the characters of its conformation, which are 
common to the other rails, and in general to 
the iQarsh birds §, as Aristotle has well ob- 
served |(. The chief reseniblance which this 
Rail bears to the quail consists in its plumage, 
which however is browner and more golden ; 
fulvous predominates on the wiugs ; blahkish 
and rusty form the colours of the body ; these 
are disposed on the flanks by transverse lines, 

• I.ongoHu<i, npml Gesuerum. 

t They arrive and retire together, according to Cdngdliuii 
t Aristotle, Hut. Afltmal. lib. viii. 12. 
i Kirin. H Mb* viii. 2. 
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and are, all paler iu the female, which is rather 
snWler also than the male. 

A gratuitous extension of the imaginary ana- 
logy between the Land Rail and the quail has 
likewise impressed the notion of an equal fe- 
eundity. But, from rep* ated oliservatious, we 
are assured, that it seldom lays eight or ten 
eggs, iie^qr, eighteen or twenty, as supposed; 
indeed* to admit such nmltiplicatiou, 

the spocie^ii^ould morq numerous, consider- 
ing how’ well the nest is concealed. Tliis nest 
is negligently constructed witii a little moss or 
dry grass, and placed usually iu some small 
hollow in the turl ; the eggs, larger than those 
of the quail, are sprinkled with broa<U r r'"<ldish 
spots. The young Crakes run as soon a> they 
burst the shell, folio wing their mother, but 
quit not the meadow till the scythe sweeps 
away their hahitatiou. The late hatches are 
plundered by the hands of the mower. All the 
other hroods then shelter themselves iu the 
4elds of buck-wheat, among oats, and irf waste 
grounds overspread with broom, wheie they 
are . found often in summer : a few returu again 
to tile ^meadows about the end of that season. 

Ve may know whe*i a dog lights on. the 
scent of the Land Rail, from his keen search, 
his number of false tracks, and the obstinacy 
with whicli the bird persists iu keeping the 
grqjqpd, hispmuch that it may be sometimes 
caught by the hand : it pften stops short, and 
squats down; the dog pushing eagerly for- 
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ward, overshoots the spot, and loses the trace; 
the Rail, it is said, profits by his blonder, and 
runs back on its path; nor does It spring till 
driven, to tlie last extremity, and .tlien it rises 
to a good height before it stretches onwards. 
It flies heavily, and never to a great distance. 
It is usually seen to alight, but in vain should 
we search for it; before the fowler has reached 
the spot, the bird has tripped off more than 
a hundred paces. The fle|tuess of fts feet 
compensates for the tordiness of its wings: 
all its little excursions, its win^ngs, and its 
doublings in the fields and meadows, are per- 
formed by running. When about, however, 
to retire into other countries, it feels, like the 
^quail, unusual vigour, . which fits it for per- 
forming the distant journey *, It commences 
its flight during the night, and, aided by a 
favourable wind, it advances into the south of 
France, where it attempts the passage of the 
Mediterranean. Many perish, no doubt, in 
tliese'migrations ; and it is remarked that their 
numbers are fewer on their return. 

The Land Rail is never seen in the south of 
France but in its passage : it does not bi^d iii 

* “I asked theTatares how this bird, not tMing a^f to 
fly, could retire in winter: they told me that the 'ihtsns 
and tlie AsMoians knew well that it could not of itself jpa^s 
into another country ; but that when the Caaes refire in. 
autumn, each takes a Bail upon its back, and eosn^ it ^ 
a warmer climate.”— CriMiui, Vogugt cn ’ Siber^t teB. Ifc 
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*. Belon says that it is rare in Can- 
<ha, pr^tity common in Greece and Ita- 

ly : it is ^liOd therefore in that island only in 
its transits of spring and autumn. The migra- 
tions of this bird fextend more to*the north than 
to the south ; and, notwithstanding the slow- 
ness of its flight, it penetrates into Poland f, 
Sv^deh;];, Denmark, and even Norway It is 
ta be rare in England ||, and found only in 
sunie particular districts, 'though common in 
Ireland^. Its motions seem to observe the 
same order in Asia as in Europe; and in Kamt- 
schatka the month of May is likewise the term 
of their arrival **. 

Tlie Land Rail repairs to the northern coun- 
tries as much for the sake of cool situations, as ^ 
to obtain its proper food ; since, though it eats 
seeds, especially those of broom, trefoil, grom- 
wdl, and fattens in the cage on millet and 
grain ft, it prefers insects, slugs, worms; and 
these, which are necessary for its younj^ pan 
be found only in shady wet grounds But 

' t .^enpirt eommuoicated by the Marquis de Piolenc. 

.t Linuxus. § Muller, Brunuich. 

II Tqrper says that he never y w or heard it any where but 
Nuirth!iin»bfr|and ; yet Dr. Tancred, Robinson aver», that 
it is ulso ih the northern part of Great Rritain ; and 
Bibbald reckons it among the birds of Scotland. 

. ^ Bay. . 

** In the Kamtscliudale language, the month oif May is 
7cfpa lioatc^i, which siguitics the qiontli of.quaiis. 
ft AlaidinuMtts. ’ - 

U Vdllnghby, Schweaekfeld, Lionssus. 
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when grown up, every sort of aliment suits it : 
it becomes fat, and its flesh exquisite. It is 
caught, like the quail, by a net, into which it is 
decoyed by an imitation of its cry, crik, crgkf 
crgk^ by rubbing hard the blade of a knife on an 
iudeuted bone *. 

Most of the names gi%’en in different lan- 
guages to this bird are evidently formed to imi- 
tate this singular cryf. Henc(' 'I'amer, and 
some other naturalists, have supptiHil h: to he 
the crer of the ancients. But tliat term appears 
to have been applied by the ancieuts to other 
birds. Philus gives the crea.’ the epithet of 
BradupleroSt or sluggish-winged^ which would 
indeed suit the Land Rail. Aristophanes repre- 
sents it as migrating from Libya : Aristotle says 

* that it is quarrelsome, which may have be^i .at- 
tributed to it from the analogy to the quail ; but 

• he adds, that the crex seeks to destroy the nests 
of the blackbird which cannot apply to the 
Rail, since it never inhabits the woods. Still 
less T?“the crex of Herodotus a Rail, for he com- 
pares its size to that of the ibis, which is ten 
times larger §. The avoset, too, and the teal, 
have sometimes the cry, crex, ^ex: and the bird 
which Belon heard repeating jthat cry on the 
banks of the Nile, is, according to his. account^ 
a species of godwit. Thus the sound repre- 
sented by the word crex, belonging ^io several 

* LongoKos. 

■t Scbryck, Scherck, Kom-Koserr, Colni.CMk, && 

t Lib. h. 1. \ See tbs article of the Ws, ' 
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5pecieisi‘tt riot sufficiently precise to distinguish 
tiie Liind Rail *. 

* This bird leaves our island in winter : on its first arrival 
it w'ciglis only six ounces^ but fattens so much during its stay 
as to weigh eight ounces before it retires. The Land Rails 
appear num^sous in the isle of Angleseai about the end of 
May, aud are .supposed to pass from thence into Ireland, 
where the humid face of the country is so congenial to their 
nalure. 

Rujisel found our Land Rail near Aleppo, and Pallas says 
that W'e can form no idea of the quantity of Rails which are 
heard, at night-fall, in the heaths of the circle of Kachpour, 
in Tartary. W. 
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lily which cover pools *. It makes small tracks 
over the tall grass; ami as it always keeps the 
same paths, it may be easily caught by iu)oses 
set ill them f. rormei ly, tlie sparrow-hawk or 
falcon :j: was flown at it; and in Unit sport the 
greatest difficulty was to set up the bird, for it 
stuck to its concealment with the olistinacy of 
the land rail. It causes the same trouble to the 

f 

sportsman, raises the same impatience in the 
do<>-, wliivh it misleads ami distracts, and pro- 
tracts as long as possible its springing. It is 
nearly as large as the land rail, but its bill is 
longer, and reddish at the point; its feet are of 
a dull red : Ray says, that in some species these 
are yellow, and tliat this diffiereuce may pro- 
ceed from the sex. The belly and sides are 
striped across with whitish bars on a blackish 
ground ; the colours are disposed the same as in 
all the rails ; the throat, the breast, the stomach, 
are of a fine slate-grey ; the upper surface is of 
au olive-brown rufous. 

Water rails are seen near the perennial foun- 
tains during the greatest part of the winter ; 
yet, like the land rails, they have their regular 
migrations. They pass Malta in the spring and 
autumn The Viscount, de Querholbit saw 
st|me fifty ’ofif jbhe coast of Portugal on 

tl»J7.th of ^1^;, were so -fatigued ^at 
they suffered tliemsclves to be caught by- fne 

* Klein. f Reloii. t Bolon and Gesner. 

i Note communicated by M. Dosmaay. 

L 2 
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hand Gmeliii found these birds in the coun-<‘ 
tries watered by the Don. Belon calls them 
Black Rails, and says they are every where 
known, and that the species is more numerous 
than the red rail or land rail. 

The tlesh of the Water Rail is not so delicate 
as that of the laud rail, and has even a marshy 
taste, nearly like that of the gallinule f . 

* " 1 tried (sajrs M. De Querhoent) to raise fome : they 
thrived wonderfully at first, but after a fortnigHt’% coniine^ 
ment their long legs grew ^raly tie, and the birds could only 
crawl on tlieir knees ; at last they expired." Gesner says, 
that having long fed one, he found it to be peevish and qua^ 
relsome. 

■t It continues the whole year in England. Its eggs arc 
yellowish, with brown spots, and measora ap inch and a 
half in length. W. 
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THE MARQUETTE 

« 

Third Specki. 

This is a small water rail, not exceeding % 
lark in size. All the ground of it$ plumage is 
olive-brojvn, spotted .and clouded with whitish, 
whose lustre gives this dark shade an enamelled 
gloss; whence it has been called the Pearled 
* ^il. Frisch denominates it improperly the 
Spotted Water-hen. It appears at the same 
season with the great water rail: it haunts 
marshy pools : it lurks and breeds among the 
reeds ; its nest is fashioned after the manner of 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Qallinula Maculata. 6. fronte flava, corpore fusco- 
rufescente supra maculis nigris candidisque adsperso, genis 
gula colloque subtus albis. — LaM. Ind, Om. ii. p. 772. 
No. 20. * 

Fuuca Maculata. — Gmtl. Sytt. i. p. 701. 

PoRPHYRIO PuNCTULATOS. — Bris. V. p. 536.7. 
Gallinula Erythra Qesner.— Aaii Syn. p. 109. 10. — 
Will. p. 228. t. 56. 

Matkern.— IT i//. {Angl.) p. 304* 

Speckled Gallinule. — Lath. Syn. v. p. 266. 19. 

HABITAT 

in Germania. — li pollices longa. 

+ In Picardy it is called Girardine, and in the Milanese. 
Girardma : in some parts of France Cocomn, according to 
Brisson : in the Bolognese, Pomma : and in Alsace, Witt- 
^tnull, according to Gesner. 
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a gondola, and composed of rushes interwovei^ 
and fastened at the ends to the stalk of a reed; 
so that, like a small boat or cradle, it rises anc^ 
sinks with the water. It lays seven or eighty 
eggs ; and the floating young are hatched all 
hla.ck. Their education is speedy ^ for they run, 
swim, dive, and soon separate, each to lead a 
solitary savage life, which prevails even in ^he 
season of love ; since, except during at;tual coi- 
tion, the male discards bis female, pays.no ten- 
der attentions or caresses, indulges in no frolics 
or joyous airs, and feels none of those soft de- 
lights, the sweet preludes of fruition. Unhappy 
beings, who never breathe a sigh to the objects 
of their passion ! insipid loves, whose sole end 
is to procure posterity ! 

Its habits wild, its instinct stupid, the Ma- 
rouette is unsusceptible of education, nor is 
even capable of being tamed. We raised one, 
however, which lived a whole summer on crumbs 
oTbread and hemp-seed : when by itself, it kept 
constantly in a large bowl of water ; but if a 
person entered the closet where it was shut, it 
ran to conceal itself in a small dark corner, 
without venting cries or murmurs. In the state 
of liberty, however, it ha.H a sharp piercing 
voice much like the scream of a young bird of 
prey ; and though it has no propensity to so- 
ciety, as soon as one cries, another repeats the 
sound, which is thus conveyed through all the 
rest in the district. 

The Marouette, like all the rails, is so obsti- 
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pately averse to rise, that the sportsman often 
jtfeizes it with his hand, or fells it with a stick, 
if it finds a bush in its retreat, it climbs upon 
it, and from the top of its asylunt, beholds the 
dogs > brushing along in fault: this habit is 
common to it and to the water rail. It dives, 
swims, arid even swims under-water, when bard 
pushed. 

These lairds disappear in the depth of winter, 
but rotyrn early in the spring; and even in the 
mtnM^ February they ^re compaon in some 
provrai^' of France and Italy. Their flesh is 
delicate and much esteemed ; those in particu- 
lar which are caught in the rice-fields in Pied- 
mont are very fat, and of an exquisite fla- 
vour*. 

* The Marovette is found in many parts of Europe and 
America, and occurs in Siberia. Its eggs are of a clear 
jiionn calour, with deeper spots of the same. W. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

or THK ANCifiNT COXTINENT, 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE RAIL. 

TheTIKLlN, or PHILIPPINE RAIL* 

First Species. 

There are four different species kpown by 
tlie name of Tiklfu in the Philippine Islaifds. 
The present is rcmuxkable for the neatness and 
agredibie contrast of its colours: a grey space 
covers the tbre>side of the neck ; another space 
of chesuut-rufous covers the upper side of it and 
the head ; a white line extends above the Cye; 
all the under side of the body is enamelled as it 
were with little cross-lines, alternately black 
and white, in festoons ; the upper surface is 
brown, clouded with rusty, and sprinkled with 
small white drops on the shoulders and the edge 
ofjhc wings, of which the quills are intermix- 
ed with black, white, and chesnut. 'fb** bird 
is rather larger than the water rail. 

*CHAHACTKIl SPECIEICUS. 

Rallus Pim.iPPENsib. ^R. fusciis subtus griseo fasciafus, 
superviliib albis, collo bubtiis rufescente .— ImU Orn. 
ii. p. lo(h No. 4. 

, (imel, Si/st, i, p. 714. — Bris. v. 

p. 163. 4. t. 14. f. 1. 

Lk Hale de» Philippines. — Buf. Pl.Eiil. 774. — Buff, 
par Sunn. lix. p. 125. 

Philippine Hail,— ImIL St/n. v. p. 230. 4. 

HABITAT 

in Philippinis, — 11 poUices longa. 
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THE BROWN TIKLIN *. 

Second Species. 

Th? plumage of this bird is of an uniform 
dull brown, only washed on the throat and 
breast with a purple-vinous tint, aud broken 
under tile tail by a little .black aud white on 
the lower coverts. It is as small as the pre- 
ceding. 

* CHARACTER SPECIEICUS. 

Rallus Fvscus. R. ftisciis, crisso albo uiidulato, pcdibus 
flavis. — Lath. lud. On. ii. p. 757. No. fi. 

I , — — . Gmel, Si/st. i. p. 713. — Bris, v. p. 173. 

7. 1. 15. f. 2. 

Le Rale Bkun dcs Philippines.— P/. Eul. 773. 
LbTiklin Brun. — liiijt'. par Honii. lix. p. 12a. 

Brown Rail.— v. p. 233. 6. 

HABITAT 

cum pracfcdratibus. — 7 pollices longa. 


W. 
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THE STRIPED 'ITKLIN •. 

Third Speciet. 

This is of the same size with the preceding, 
The ground of its plumage is fulvous-brown, 
crossed, and, as it were, worked with white 
Hues ; the upper part of the head and neck h 
chesnut-brown ; the ^omach, the breast, and 
the neck, are olive-grey; and the thrioat is rusty* 
white. . 


• CHAKACTEU SPECIPICUS. 

RaIiLVS Philippensis. R. nigricans albo undulatus» pe* 
dibus hd, Orn, ii. p. 756. No. 4* Var. 7 , 

Striatus.— 6W. i, p. 714 . 

— pHiuppENSis Stbutis. — Bm, f, p. 167. 5t 
t.l4. f. 2. 

Lb Tiklim RAYB^^fi^.par Sonn, lix. p. ISO. 
Philippine Sp. v. p. 2S2. 4 . Var. C« 

HABITAT 

10 Philippinis,— pollicei looga. 
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THE COLLARED TIKUN*. 

Fourth Species. 

This is rather larger than the land rail. Its 
up))er surface is brown, tinged with dull olive; 
its checks and throat are soot-colour; a white 
track rises from the cornef of the bill, passes 
under the eye, and extends behind ; the fore- 
side of the neck, the breast, the belly, are black- 
ish-brown, striped with white lines ; a band of 
fine chesnut, of the breadth of the finger, forms 
a half-collar above the breast. 

IF 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. : 

Ralltjs Tqrquaths. R. fuscus, subtus albo undulatui, 
linea infra oculos alba. — Laik. Ini, On. ii. p. 757; No. 5. 

Gmel. Syst, i. p. 714. — Brit, t. 

p. 170. 0. t. 15. f. 1. 

LbTiklin a Collier.— B tf/f. far Smn. lis. p. 132. ». 
Randed Rail.— laiA. S^n. ▼. p. 233. 5. 

HABITAT 

il Inaulu Philippinis.— 12 pollicea longa. W. 
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FOT^F.IGN BIRDS 

OF THE NEW CONTINENT 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO IHE RAIL. 


THE LONGrBILLED RAIL*. « 

JF^rsT Secies. 

The species of the rails are more diversified, 
and perhaps more numerous, in the deluged and 
swampy grounds of the new, tlian in the drier 
countries of the ancient continent. It appears 
that two of these are smaller than the rest, and 
that the present is, on the contrary, larger than 
any of the European. Its l>ill also is longer 
even than in proportion ; its plumage is grey, 
or -a. little rusty on the fore-side of the body, 

• CHABACTEll SPECIFICUS. 

RAltvs LoNtiiuosTis. R. corpore supra cinrreo fusco. 
. niaculato, •sublns fcrruaiiico-allii), hypoclinndrii« albo 
Iraiisversim iiiidalw, ro.slfo ciongato ferrugineo. — Lalh, 
I ml. Oni. ii. p. 750. No. 17. 

— . Omci. Sytt. i. p. 718. 

Lv; Kai.r ii Long Bec. — lUtff'. PI. Ehl. t$40. — Buff, far 
Soiiii. lix, p. 152. 

Lo-sg-iulleI) Kaii.. — iMtk, S^n, v. p. 237. 17. 

HABITAT 

in Cajana. — #-l2 pnllices longa. Tlf. 
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and mixed with blitckish or brown on the back 
and the wings ; the belly is striped with white 
and black cross-bars, as in most of the other 
rails. Two species, or at least two varieties, of 
these birds are found in Cayenne; and they 
differ widely in size, some being as large as a 
godwit, and others scarcely equal to the com- 
mon water rail. 
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THE KIOLO*. 

Second Species. 

This is the name by which the natives of 
Cayenne express the cry or puling of this rail. 
It is heard in the evening at the same hour with 
the tinamous — that is, at six o'clock, the in- 
stant the sun sets in the equatorial climates. 
Their cry is the signal to assemble ; for in the 
day-time they lurk, dispersed and soUtary, in 
the wet bushes. They make their nest in the 
little low branches, encjpit consists of a single 
sort of reddish herb ; it is raised into a small 
vault, to prevent the rain from penetrating. 
This rail is rather smaller than the Marouette ; 
the fore-4ide of its body and the crown of its 
head are of a fine rufous, and the upper surface 
is washed with olive-green on a brown ground. 
We conceive that Edward.s’s Pennsylvanian 
Hail is the same with this f. 

* CHAKACTKR SPXCIFICUS. 

RffKLVs Catanbnsis. R. olivaceo-fuscus, v«rtice sub- 
tusque rufus, genis iiigricaotibut, remigibus nigri*. — Lafi. 
Ind. Orn. ii. p. 760. No. 21. 

' Gmel, Syst. i. p. 718. 

Lb Raib de Cayenne. — PL Enl. p. S68. 

Lb Kiolo.— par Sona, lix. p. 154. 

Cayenne Rail. — Lath. Syn. v. p. 238. 19. 

HABITAT 

io Cajana. — 8 fere pollices ionga. W. 

t Rallus Virgtnianus.— 'Ltnn. 4* Gtntl. 

— AqiiaticdS, var. 1. — Lath, 

— Pensylvanlcus. — Brit. 

The American Water Rail. — Edw. 

The Virginian Rail.—- Ptna. 
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Tke SPOTTED RAIL of Cateitne* 
Third Species. 

This handsome rail, which is one of the 
largest, has brown-rufous wings; the rest of 
the plumage spotted, streaked, and edged with 
white, vOn a jet ground. It is found also in 
Guiana. * < 

*CHAnACT»t i/PECIFICUS. 

fcALLns VARfE^tATUs. R. nigro alboque maculatim varie* 
gattts, retnigibus caudaque fuscis, tectricibas alarum fuscii 
albo atriatis. — Lath. Ind. Om. ii. p. 760. No. 20. 

. 11.1 Gmel. Syst. i., p, 718. 

Lb Rale Tachetb' de Cayenne.— PI. Enl. 776.— 
Buff, par Sonn. lix. p. 157. 

Variegated Rail.— Syn. v. p. 237. 18. 

HABITAT 

in Cajnma.— 11 pollices longa. W. 
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THE CAURALE 


If we attcutled only to the shape of the biU 
and feet, we should reckon this bird a rail ; blit 
its tail is much longer, and we have therefote 
adopted a cimipound name expressive of this 
character, CmrMc, or Queiic R&k (Tail-rail). Its 
plumage is rich, fhough the colours are diTrk : 
to form an idea of it, we may compare it to the 
wings of those fine shining dies, in which black, 
brown, rufous, fulvous, and light-grey, inter- 
mingled in zones and zig-aaga, compose a scift 
enchanting mixture. Such |mrt|eularly is die 
plumage of the wings and tail; the head is 
hooded w ith black, and there are long white 
lines above and below the eye; the bill is ex- 


ClIARACTER SFECIFICUS. 


' * 


,$C0lOl>AX Helias. S. corporenigro fulvo8lboqttefbi(|tito, 
tMomim strigisque capitis albis, coy* rnfo lifl^ jl^os- 
versis nigris, caurta nabvlaaafie^' 

, ii. p. No. 38. 

' l^UAs^Gmei. Sytt. i. p. < 

Petit Paoh naf tiosBl^ 
far lixf pi, ^ 2J 
CAuaAba SK 199 |J«aAlr 19 

HABITAT 



in Gunna, inter ‘ ^ W. 

1 

t In Cayenne it is called Petit Pm dee Botet (Little 1^ 
cock of the Roses;, 
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actly that of the rail, except that it is rather 
lon||lF^; and the head, the neck, and the body, 
are also longer than in the rail ; the tail is five 
inches, and projects two beyond the wings ; the 
foot is thick, twenty-six lines high, and the 
naked part of the leg ten : the rudiment of a 
membrane is broader and more apparent than 
in the rail. The total length, from the point of 
thc^bill, ^hich is twenty-sev^n lines, to that of 
the tail, is fifteen j^nches. 

Tliis bird has hitherlo been described, 
and -Iwas but late^’ discovered. It is found, 
though rarely, in the interior parts of Guiana, 
where it inhabits the sides of rivers : it lives 
solitary, and makes a slow plaintive whistle, 
which is imitated to decoy it. 
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THE WATER HEN* r. 

Nature passes by gradations fron> the sliapd 
of the rail to tliat of the Water lien, wdrosi; 
body is also compressed at the sides, its bill of 
a similar form but shorter, and in tliis respect 
more like that of the gallinaceous trilw: itshtad 
too is bare, and covered witli a thick mem- 
brane; a character of which vestiges may be 
found in certain species of rails It tlics like- 
wise with its feet hanging down : its toes aV^' 

extended in tlic same manner asthostoftfe 

* , 

* CU.VKACTEB SPECI FICUS. 

Gallimt.a CuLouopi’S. G. froiitc fulva, arinillis rubris. 
corporc iiigi icuiitc, evisso ixlho,— Luh, Ind, ii. p, 770. 
No. 

Fulica Chlor<*pu.s.— G/ wf/. Sjnf, i. p, OfjR, 
jjlALLiNUi.A Chloropc;s M ajor.— / i£m p. 113. A. 1. 

—IVilL p. 233. t, 58.— Bril. vi. p. 3. i. t. 1. 

La Poulk D’KAr.—ZJ^//'. PL EnL Wll.^lhff.'par Soan, 
lix. p. 17I.pl.212. f.2. 

Common Water Hen, or Moor Hen.— fPi//. (AttgL) 
p.3l2. t. 58. 

Common G allinule.— /J r. Zool. ii. No. 217. t. 11,-^Arct. 
ZooL ii. No. 411.— Lfl/A. v, p. 250. Birdi, 

ii. p. 128. 

HAB1T*AT 

in Enropa, America; communis avis; flumina ct slagua 
frp(pu'ntuns. — 14 pollices longa. . W. 

t In German, Ruhlblasden : hi Polish, Koko$ha, 
t Willughby. ^ 
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TH* WATER HEN. 
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taWs, Wtarc futwhUcA t\\cu \v\\o\c \evvo;t\\ \v\i\\ 
a rnfailHanous edging; and tiiis js t\ie mtci- 
inediatc shade Jjetwecu tlic birds with cloven 
feet anti those with w'ebbed feet. 

The habits of tlio Water IIcu correspond to 
its conformation : it is oftcnci in the w'ater 


than tlie rail, though, it docs not sniin much, 
but only crosses from one side to another. It 
lurks tlie greatest part of the day among the 
ret'ds, or under the loots of alders, willows, 
and oaiers, and leaves net its letreat until 
evening: it fieqncuts less the maishus and bogs 
than the ri\ers and pools. Its nest is placed 


close to the brink of the water, and constructed 
with ildarge h^p pf broken re^ds and rushes 

her nest eveiy 
previously covered the eggs 
wihk lit^bs ajitt 1 ushes. The young i un as soon 
as tliey batched, like tiltose of the rail, and 


are led by their dam to the 
>|vkter tli^'dottftt, it is foi this I cason tha^ 

tl|e 'paicms.^consuftlng* future conveni^ise, 
alWaysJgw^ thew nest so near the surface, '^o 
wMfc i^ pipli ttTO 'ijftif 1 y conducted and cond^^ 
^< ^| > |j r^3i1il^t ito r^l> it’ during the ‘ 

* : for. 

for . n 




^ ‘*Thc WaWtMrfite*cbht^5rl‘llfrft So that I 
have never seen them, tliougl^i I have fowled much in marches 
at all seasons.*’— AVc Jlf. Jlibert* 
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THE WATER HEN. 


rear a second brood. It is even averred that 
they often have three hatches a year*. t. 

The Water Hens quit the cold hilly parts in 
October f, and spend the whole winter in our 
temperate provinces, where they are found 
near fountains and uncongealed fresh waters;);. 
Thus it can scarcely be reckoned a bird of pas- 
sage, since it remains, the whole year in se- 
veral countries, and only flits between jhe 
mountains and the plains. 

But though the Water Hen is not migratory, 
and is every where scarce, it has been planted 
by Nature in most of the known regions, even 
the remotest. Captain Cook found it in the 
isle of Norfolk §, and in New Zealand|| : Adan- 
son, in an inlet at Senegal ; Ginelin, in the 
plain of Mangasea in Siberia, near the Jetiisa, 
where the species is very numerous. Nor arc 

r ObacTViitions made in the Lorraine Vosges, by M. Lot- 

I Obbcrvations made in Brie, by M. Hebert. 

§ JSecond Voyage, ?ol. ii. 

[1 “ Tin* Water or Wood Hens, though numerous enough 
here, are so .scarce in other part<<, that I never saw but one. 
The rea >oii niny be, tlia4^ as they cannot fly, they inhabit 
the skirts of the woods, and feed on the sea-beac.b ; and arc 
so very tame or foolLsIi as to stand and stare at us till we 
knocked them down with a stick. The natives may have, iu 
a manner, wiioily destroyed them. They are a sort of rail, 
about the size and a good deal like a common dunghill hen ; 
mo!)t of them are of a dirty or dark bro^n coJoutR and eat 
very well in a pye or frica8S^.'’-«-CtNMtV#r^cmd V 
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tliese birds less common in the Antilles, at 
Guadaloupe* ** , at Jamaica t, and in the isle of 
Aves, though it contains no fresh water : many 
are found also in Canada And in Europe 
they inhabit England, Scotland §, Prussia ||, 
Switzerland, Germany, and most of the pro- 
vinces of France. It is true that we are not 
certain whether all those mentioned by tra- 
vellers “are of the same species with ours. Ije 
Page Dupratz expressly says, that the Water 
Hen of Louisiana is the same with that of 
France ^ ; and it appears that the one dcseribed 
by Father Feuill^e at the island St. Tiiomas is 
nothing different We may discriminate, 
however, three species or varieties of Water 
Hens, which never, we are assured, contract 
affinity with each other, though they haunt the 
same pools. Those found in Europe are dis- 
tinguished by their size, and the middle ones 
are the most common: they are about the bulk 
of a pullet six months old ; the length from the 
bill to the tail is a foot, and from the bill to the 
nails fourteen or fifteen inches ; the bill is yel- 
low at the point, and red at the base; the mem- 
branous space on the fyont is also red, and so 
is the lower part of the thigh above the knee ; 
the feet are sgreenish ; all the plumage is of a 
dull 'iron-g^y, clouded with white under the 
body, and greenish brown-grey above ; a white 

• iL p. 277. „t Sloane, Browne. 

t dn 'Voy. tom. XT. p. 227. § Rzaesynski. 

K Qeiner. f Hwtoire de la Louisiane, tom. ii. p. 117. 

** Jounadd’Obsemtioas fedtt. 1725, p. 383). 
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THK WATBtt HEW. 


line boalcrs the wing; the tail, when raised, 
shows white on the lateral featliers of the in- 
ferior coverts ; — the plumage is thick, compact, 
and clothed with down. In tire female, which 
is ratl’.er smaller, the colours arc lighter, the 
white waves on the belly are more distinct, and 
the throat is white : the space on the forehead 
is, in yoniig subjects, covered with a down 
more like hair than feathers. A voung Water 
lien, w hich wc opened, had. in its stomach 
poitions of small fislrand aquatic plants mi.\ed 
with giavol : the gizzard w'as very thick and 
muscular, like that of the domestic hen: the 
bone of the sternum appeared to us much 
smaller than usual .in birds; and if this differ- 
ence was not owing to the age, it w'ould partly 
confirm the a.sscrtion of Iklon, that t.\\csternum 
and ischium arc of a different shape in the 
"Water lieu from the same bones in other 
birds * t- 

• Linnivu.s savs, tliat it has two imtclics annually, and 
seven aliout two inches long, of an ocliry-white 

colour, witli u few scarlet spots. 

t 'Fhe Water lien-* are said regularly to follow the same 
route in their tnght from one part of the country taauother, 
anti ithno.*)! aiw'.iy't to retard to the same place to lay their 
eggd. iMontfort had a marsh at the foot of Mount 

Cas.'se!, in Flanders, wliicli was visited aiinuaily, hi the month 
of May, by some of tiie.se water fowl, who established them- 
selve.s and nestled in tlie reeds. One night he took tlitee, 
and luring fu:stened a little round bell to the neck of each, 
replaced them in the iie.'>t, where they were brought up. 
Ill file auttiiini they left the place, but Montfbirt obsecved.tbat 
they returned to the same marsh the three following years 
that be remained in that part of the cottolry* W* 
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THE Liri’LE WA'J’ER HEK •. 

Though Bclon has applied to this bird the 
diminutive pouletle, it is not much smaller than 
the prccedinjt. Its colours are nearly the 
same ; only that naturalist remarks, that it has 
ahlueish tint on ijie breast, ’and that its eyc-lid 
is white; he adds that its llesh is very tender, 
and that its bones are thin avid brittle. We 
had one of these birds which lived onlv from 
the Si2d of Novell) belt to the lOth of December : 
water indeed was its only support : it was shut 
ilia narrow' corner, and taken out eitrv dav 
by two panes which opened in the tknn’ ; at 
earliest daw'ii it repeatedly darted at tliese 
glasses: during the rest of its time it con- 

•CHARACTUR SPP.CIFICUS. 

Gat.lircla Fusca. G. IVoute tluvcscciitv, arniilUs con- 
coloribus, corpore Atsccscciilc. — Lath. hid. Orn. ii. 771. 
No. 16. 

Fclica Fi'SCA. — Cmtl. Syst. i. p. 6S)7. 

OAtLiNVLA Minor.— /I ris. vj» p. 6. 2. 

~ — Alia Aldr. — Wd\. p. (Angl.) 

p. 314. 10. 

La Poulettb D’Eau .— par S<mn. lix. p. 181. 

Brown Gallinulr.— A>». v. p.2ao. 14. 

* 

llAillTAT 

in Eoropa.'^U polUces longa. 


W. 
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cealed itself as much as possible, holding 
down its head: if taken in the hand, it 
pecked with its bill, but feebly. Tn this 
rigorous confinement it was never heard to 
utter a single cry. These birds are in general 
very taciturn ,* they are even said to be dumb, 
but when at liberty, they have a slender call-— 
bri^ brif bri. 
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,THE PORZANA, or the GREAT 
WATER HEN* 

This bird is very common in Italy, in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna, where the fowlers 
call it I^rzana. Its length from the bill to 
the tailil^jtear a foot and a half ; the upper side 
of the bill IS yellowish, and the point blackish ; 
the neck and head are also blackish ; the upper 
surface is chesnut-brown ; the rest of the plum- 
age is the same with that of the common water 
hen, with which we are assured it is sometimes 
found in our pools : the colours of the female 
are paler than those of the male. 

• CHAUACXEU SPECIFICUS. 

Oallinula Fusca. O. fronte flavicante, corpora supra 
castaneo subtus cinereo,inarginibtts pennarum albis, capita 
et collo nigricantibus, into ventra albo. — Ldti. Ind. Orn. ii. 
p. 771. No. 15. Var. 

— Major. — liris. vi. p. 9. 3. 

GaLUNA tlHLOROPCS Altera. — R(ui Stpt. p. 114. 3. — 
Will. p. 233. — Id, ( Angl.) p. 313. 

La Grande Poule d’Eau, ou Porzank. — Buff', par 
Som, lix. p. 184. , 

Brown Gallikule.^ — Lath, Syn. v, p. 261. 14. Var. A. 

W. 
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THE GRINim’A 

* 

Accoudinc to Willus^bby, this bird is smaller 
than the rail, and its bill is very short. It^w6 
may jiulgc tronj its «lift'erent names, it mt^/be 
well known in the .Milanese f. It is foitnd 
also in Germany, according to Ciesner : that 
naturalist says nothing niorc tlian that 'its feft 
are grey, its bill partly red, partly black, the 
upper surface rufoi\s-brown, and the under 
side of the body white. 

CHARACTEIt SPECIFlCyS. 

GAU.INULA NiEviA'. G. frontc crocca, corpora rufes- 
cente nigro maculato, collo subtus cinerco-cnrulescentc 
inaculis nigris, snperciliis albidis.— /»</. Orn. ii. 
}>. 772. No. 18. 

Fi'LICa Na:\ ia. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 701. 

PoKPUYBio Na;viis. — Rris. v. p. 438. 8. 

Poiaopus, Gallinvla Minor.— iibnt Syn. p. 114.— 

....p, 235. t. 58. 

La Grinrtte. — Puff, par Sonn. lix. p. 186. 

Small Water II nn.—Mb. ii. t. 73. « 

Grinetta Gallinl'LB. — iMth. Syn. v. p. 263.— IFiV/. 
(Jiigl.J p. 315. 

ha,bitat 

circa Bononiam. — 9| pollices longus. Vfi 

f At Milan, says Aldruvandiis, it is called Grugaetta; 
at IMantua, Poriana ; at Bologna, VorceUasw ; and elsewhere 
Cvariklla Culumba: at Florence it is denominated Torio 
CePimma, according to Wiilughby. 
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THE SMIRKING *. 

The name Smirring, which Gesner supposes 
to have heen given in imitation of tlie call, is 
in Germany the appellation of a bird which 
appears akin to the water hens. Rzaezynski, 
mentioning it as a native of Poland, says, that 
it haunts the rivers, and nestles among tlic 
bushes which grow on their banks ; he adds, 
that the swiftness with which it runs made him 
sometimes term it trochilus. In another place, 
h€i» describes it like Gesner: “ The ground of 
its plumage is rufous ; the small feathers of the 
wing are brick-colour; the great quills of the 
wing are black ; spots of the same are sprinkled 
on the neck, the hack, the. wings, and the 
tail ; the feet and the base of the bill are yel- 
lowish.” 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Galiinula Flavipes. O. fronte flava, c.oqK>re supra 
rufo maculis nigricaiitibiis vario subtus albo, capistro 
genisque candidis. — Latk. Ind. Om. i!. p. 773. No. 21. 

Fclica Flaviprs. — Gmel. St/tl. i. p. 702. 

PoRPHYRio Rufus.— /3m. v.p. 534. 6. 

Oallirula Ocmropus Major. — ftw Sj/n. p. 115. 6. — 
ff'ili. p. 23G.— /f/. {Angl.) p. 316. 

liA SsilRRiNO. — Btiff". par Sonu. iix. p. 188. 

Yellow.Legged Gallinole.— Si / n . V. p. 206 . 20 . 

HABITAT 

•R Germania. W. 
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THE CLOUT . 

This is a water hen, according to Gesnef. 
He savs that it has a shrill hi^h voice like the 
tone of a fife : it is brown, with a Kttle white 
oil the point of the wings : it is white round 
the eyes, at the neck, on the breast and the 
belly ; its feet are greenish and its bill iS 
black t. 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Gallinula Fistulans. G. fronte viridi-flavicalte, 
corpore fusco subtus albo, genis caadidis. — Lafh. Ind. 
On. ii. p. 773. No. 22. 

FuLtcA Fistulans. — OmtL Sytt. i. p. 702. 

PoRPHYBio Fuscus. — Biis. V. p. 531. 4. 

La Gloot. — Buff, par Soun. lix. p. 172. 

Piping Gallinvlb. — Lath. Syn. v. p. 267. 21. 

HABITAT 

Jn Germaoia, ibique lacuum et piscinaruni ripas frequentaf. 

W. 

■t In Alsace and several parts of Germany this bird is call* 
ed Gloat. It frequents tbc rivers, lakes, and ponds. W. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

WlilCII ARE RELATED TO THE WATER IIEK. 


THE GREAT WATER HEN of 

Cayenne *. 

a'his bird approaches the heron by the length 
of its neck, and removes from the water hen 
by the length of its bill. It is the largest of 
the gjenus, being eighteen inches long : tlie 
neck and the head, the tail, the lower belly, 
and the thighs, arc brown-grey ; the upper sur- 
face is dull olive ; the stomach and the quills 
of the wings are rufous inclined to reddish. It 
IS very common in the swamps of Guiana, and 
is seen even iu the ditches of the town of Cay- 
enne : it lives on small fish and aquatic in- 
sects; when young its plumage is entirely 
grey, which becomes reddish after moulting. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CiALUNDLA Cayanensis. G. griseo-fuscA, pectore ab- 
domineque snperioTC rufis, dors>o^ alisque olivaceis, gula 
albida. — Lath. Ind, Orn. ii. p. 767. No. 3. 
futlCA Cayennensis. — Gmel. Si/tf. i. p. 700. 

Xa Gbandb Poulb d’Eau de C.vvense. — BuJ^. PI. Enl. 

— Bi0\ par Sonn. lix, p. 192. 

Cayenne Gallinule. — L aM. Byn. v. p. 232. 3. 

HABITAT / 

® G ttiana?, Cayane? palud osis frequens. — 18 polliccs longa. \V . 

^•L. IX. . N 
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THE MITTEK. 

* 

The accouuts of (Jrecnland mention" this 
hird as a water hen, but it may he some spe- 
cies of diver orgrtbe. In the male, the Back 
and neck arc white; the belly black, and the 
head verging on violet. In the female, 
plumage is yellow, mixed and edged wtfli 
black, so as to apptar grey at a rlistance. These 
birds are very nnmerons in (Jreenland, especi- 
ally in w'inter: they arc seen flying in the 
morning from the hays to the islets, where 
they subsist oh shell-fish ; and in the evening 
they return to ihr ir retreats, where they pass 
the night. They follow the windings of the 
coast in their flight, and the sinuosities of the 
straits betw'een the islets. They seldom fly 
over land, unless the force of the wind, par- 
ticularly when it blows from the north, con- 
fines their excursions. The sportsmen seize 
this opportunity to fire at them from some pro- 
montory ; those that are killed are picked up 
hy a canoe, for such as are wounded go to th« 
bottom, and never more appear*. 


* llistoire Gin^rale des Voyages, tons, sis. p. 44 
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tHK KING ALIK. 

This is also a native of Grcihlaml, and sal3 
to be a water hen. It is larger than the duck, 
and remarkable for the indented protuberance 
which grows on the bill between the uostrih, 
aiui whicli is of an orange-yellow. The male 
is entirely black, except that its wings are 
H'hite, and its back mottled with white : the 
female is brown. 

Tliese are all the foreign species whicii we 
can refer to the water hens ; for those termed 
Chicking lIcHshy Dampicr arc, according to his 
Own account, akin to the herons*. Also the 
beautiful water heu ol' Buenos Ayres, described 
by Father Feuill(:o, is really of a cliflcrcut l/inch 
«iiice its feet are like a duck's. 

Lastly, the Barhary H ater Hen, w ith spotted 
wings, of Dr. Shaw, which is less than a pLx'cr^ 
appears to us more relateil to the rails, than 
to the water hensf. 

• “ The clucking hens resemble much the crab-eater.s, biit 
their legs are not quite so lon<? ; they* keep constantly iii' llie 
'vet marshy places, though their fool is foriiicc! like tlial t?l 
land b»rds : they usually cluck like a l»cn with her chickcii^’, 
forwliich reason the English call them c/ 'a A?//" hens, Tliere 
»re many of them in the bay of Caiupeichy, ami in other 
parts of the West Indies. . . . The crab-eaters, the cliu kiiin: 
hens, and the goldens, with regard to iigure and colour, iv- 
senihle our English herons, but are smaller.'* — Dumpier^ 
^oj/age round the H 'orld. 

t Rallus Burkaricus.— Gme/. The Barbary Rail.-Z^u'^'- 

N % 
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TiE JACANA* 


First Species. 

'* The Juoana of the Brazilians,” says Marc> 
grave, “ must be ranged with the ^ter hens, 

* P.\RltA. 


CHAHA(*rKR GEN'BBICCS. 

Ro'itrum acutuin, ad apicem tunidiusculum, basi caruiicu' 
latum. 

iVam snbovatx In me^lo rosfr!« 

Alulx spinosa>a ‘ , ’ 

Paks tctradactyli, fi^lt ; digitil et tinguibus rcctis, Ion* 
giHsiiiiis. 


CHARACT^a SPECUICUS, 

Parba Jacana« P. ca&taiieo-purpurca» eapite collo sub* 
tnsque Bs |||ro viulacta, remigibus olivacco-viyMibus 
aplce fifsea i^giiuilis, rfctticibiis apice 
Lath. Jnd. Orn, S»|>. 7(12i, No, 1, 

6?wf/. p. 707. 

JaCANA AhMATA d. t. fl. 

YoHUA1.9t?ACUlW.--^ %RjS^ 
fjt i \casa,—hu/. pi r 

rsai^-ATiHC ■ ■■' 

^^ChRSNCT JAcAfci'.— tflO 





in Aniericae australis iiisulaeque S. Dominici aquosis.-^^^* 
pollices longa. W* 
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which it resembles in its instincts, in its habits, 
in the round shape of its body, in the form of 
its bill, and in the smallness of its head.” YIt 
it appears to us to differ essentially from these 
birds by singular and even peculiar characters : 
it has spurs on the shoulders, and shreds of 
membranes on the fore side of the head ; its 
toes and nails are extremely long ; the hind-toe 
is as Idng as the fore-toe; all the nails are 
straight, round, and drawn out like needles ; 
and from tins circumstance* probably it receiv- 
ed at St. Domingo the appellation of Surgeon. 
The species is common in ail the marshes of 
Brazil ; and we are assured that it occurs also 
in Guiana and St. Donungp. We may presume 
that it is likewise found in ail the tropical parts 
of America, both on tlie continent and in the 
islands, as far as New Spain ; tliough Fernan- 
dez seems to speak of it only from report, since 
he makes it come from the north, whereas it is 
really a native of the south. 

We know four or five Jacanas, which are of 
the same bulk, and differ only in colour. The 
first species given by Fernandez is the fourth 
of Maregrave. The head, the neck, and the 
fore-side of the body, of this bird, arc black 
tinged with violet; the great quills of the wing 
are greenish ; tlie rest of the upper surface is 
finelMsbesnut, with ^ purplish or ferruginous 
cast : each wing is armed with a pointed spur 
inserted in the shoulder, exactly like the spines 
of the cris|!ed Py-fisl ? ; a membrane, taking its 
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IS^ 

origin at the root of the bill, spreads on thrr 
front, and divides into tliree portions, leaving* 
also a barbel on each side ; the bill is straight, 
inflated somewhat at the point, and of a fine 
yellow jonquil, like the spurs; the tail is very 
short, and this character, as well as the form of 
the bill, the tail, the toes, an«l the height of the 
legs, of which the half is covered with feathers, 
belongs equally to all the species of Jacatii^c- 
!Marcgrave seems to exaggerate, when he com- 
pares their huik to that of a pigeon ; for their 
body is not larger than the quail, only theit 
legs are niucli taller ; their neck is also longer, 
and 'tlretr head sinaller: they are always very 
kan '; yet it is said their flcsii is palatable. 

The first species of Jacana is pretty common 
at St. Domingo, wdience it was sent us by M; 
Lcdcbvre Deshayes, under the a}>peHation of 
Cheroalitr Mordoric Armke, *, 

“ These birds,” he s.ays, “ go commonly in 
pairs, and when separated by some accident 
they call each other : they are very wild, and 
the sportsman cannot approacl) them but by 
wiles, covering himself with leaves, or running 
behind the bushes or the reeds. They are seen 
regularly in St.* Domingo during the rainy 
months of May and November, or shortly 
after : yet a few are seen at other times, which 
would .sliow that the places of their hqbituai 
abode are not very remote. But they are never 


* i. e. The Armed Fenuginoot Horseman, 
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found except in marshes, or at the sides of 
pools and brooks. 

“ The flight of tliesc birds is not lofty, but 
pretty rapid : in rising, they vent a shrill 
squeaking cry, which is heard far, and seems to 
bear some resemblance to that of the white owl. 
The poultry are alarmed, taking it . for the scream 
of a bird of prey, though the Jacuna is very re- 
..’ote from that tribe. Natqre, we might sup- 
pose, has ariiK^d it for war, yet we kno>v not 
any foe which it combats.”' 

This analogy to the armed lapwings, which 
are quarrelsome and noisy birds, and have a 
similar form of bill, seems to have induced some 
naturalists to class them together *. But they 
differ in the shape of their body and of their 
head, and in so far resemble the water hen, from 
which, however, they are distinguished by the 
peculiar conformation of their feet The Jaca- 
nas may therefore be reckoned a separate genus, 
appropriated to the new continent. Their abode 
and their structure sutticiently show that they 
live and feed after the manner of the otlier 
shore-birds. And though Temandez says- that 
they frequent only the salt basins hear sea- 
mark, it appears from the abtfvc quotation that 
they occur in the interior parts of the country, 
on the verge of fresh waters. 

* Adanson. See tbe Supplement of the Encyclop^die, ar- 
ticle Aguaptea: 
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THE BLACK JACANA*. 

Second Specks. 

All the head, the ueck, the back, and the 
tail, are black ; the top of the wings and their 
points arc brown, the rest is green, and the 
der side of tlie body is brown ; the spurs of tlic 
M ing are yellow', and so is the bill, from the 
root of which a reddish membrane rises over 
tlie front. Alarcgrave gives this species for a 
native of Brazil. 

• CHARACTER SPECrFICUS. 

Parra Nigra* P* nigra siibtiis fusca, remigibus viridibus 
apice fuscis^ rectricibus iiigris,—7*aM, Ind, Orn^ ii. p. 702, 
No. 2. 

■ , Cmtd, Sy*t i. p. 70B. 

Jacaha Ahmata Nigra.— v. p. 124. 8. 
Gallinula Tertia Makcgkave. — liaii p. 115. 10, 

— p. 237.— /(/. (.^wg/.) p. 318. 

Le J AC an a Noir.— /!«//. So?tn, lix. p. 208u 
Black Jacana.— la/^. Si/rt, v. p. 242, 2, 


in Brasilia. 


, HABITAT 


W, 
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THE GREEN J AC ANA* 

Third Species. 

Ma K con A VE extols the beauty of this bird, 
which he rcOkons the first species of its genus : 
its back, its wings, and its tail, are tinged with 
green on a black ground, and the neck glistens 
like that of a pigeon : the head is invested with 
a membrane of Turkey blue : the bill and the 
nails arc vermilion in their first half, and yellow 
at the point. The analogy Iciuls us to suppose 
that this species is armed as well as the rest, 
though Maregrave does not express it. 

* CUAKACTEU SPECJFICUS. 

PAKRA ViRiDis. P. nigro-viridans, €ra|>ite collo pcctorc- 
que violacco-varinntibus rcciricibus uigro-viridatitibus» tec- 
tricibns snbtu^ aibis. — Laf/i, Jnd, Om. ii« ]>• 763. No. 4. 

. a mil, Syst, i. p, 708. 

J AC AN A. — Bris, V. p, 1*21. 1. 

Gallinhla BRAsiLiKNSiSt Jacana Du ta, — liaii Syn, 
p. p. (An-1,) p. ;n7. t. 50. 

Le Jacana Veht. — i^ar Saun, li\, p. 200. 

Green Jacana. — Lath, p, *213. 4. 

II AC IT AT 

AV. 


in Brabiliic palubtribus. 
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THE JACANA-PECA • 

Fourth Species. 

The Brazilians call this hm\ Jgtta-pecaca ; 
we terra it Jacana-PecOf to suj^gost both its 
genus and its species. It differs little from th/‘ 
preceding. “ Its colours,” says Marcgravc, “are 
more dilute, and its wings browner; each wing 
is armed with a spur, which serves as a w'capon 
of defence; but its head is not covered with 
membrane.” The name Porphyrioti, which Bar- 
rere has given to this bird, seems intended to 
denote its red feet. The same author says that 
it is conimon in Guiana, where the Indians call 
it Kapoua ; and we apprelicnd that the follow- 
ing note of M. De la Bordc refers to it. “ The 
little species of water hen, ox surgeon, w'ith arni- 

* CHAKACTEK SVECIEICCS. 

Parka Brasilifnsis. P. nigro-viiKlans, alia ad fim'iim 
ver"enlibus, ieclrii:iliuj» nigro-viridaiUibub. — Laih. bid. 
Orn. ii. f>. liV6. No, 3. 

. Sifht. i. p. 708. 

J.\CANA Au.m V. p, 128. 2. 

Agl' APVGAGA. — Hail Sun . p. 115, 0. — IPW. p. 237. — W* 
’ p. 317. ^ ^ 

Le Jacana-peca. — buff ", par Sonn . li.x, p. 211. 

Brasilian J acan a.—Li/M. Spn. v. p. 213. 3. 

HABITAT 

in Brasilia^ Guiana; sregaria. W. 
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ed wings, is very common in Guiana, where it 
inhabits tlie pools offresli water, and the meres: 
it is usually seen in pairs, though sometimes 
twent)' or thirty flock together. There are al- 
ways some in summer in the ditches round the 
town of Cayenne; and in the rainy season they 
appear even in the open parts of the new town : 
they lurk among the rushes, and live on fish 
<^nd water insects.” It would seem that in Gui- 
ana, as well as in Brazil, tht're are several spe- 
cies or varieties of these birds, whicli are known 
under different names. Aublet informs ns that 
the surgeon-bird is pretty common in Guiana, 
in the meres, the basins, and the plashes of the 
savannas ; that it sits on the broad leaves of the 
water-lily ; and that the natives give it the ap- 
pellation of kinkin, e.Kpressive of its shrill note. 
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THE VARIEGATED JACANA . 

Fifth Species. 

TiiisJacana lias the same predominant co> 
lours with the others, but more varied: it is 
greenish, black, and purple-chesnut : pn each 
side of the head dtcre is a white bar, whioli 
passes above the eyes : the fore-side of the neck 
is white, and also the whole of the under side 
of the body : the front is covered with an 
orange-red membrane, and it has spurs on the 
wiug. This bird was scut to us from Brazil : 
Edwards represents one brought from Cartha- 
gena ; which confirms our remark, that the Ja- 
canas are common to different parts of Ameri* 
ca situated between the tropics. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Pakra Variabilis. P. castanco-putpurea, subtus super- 
ciliisque albis, remigibus viridibus, fascia per oculos 
nigra. — ImiA. Ind. Om. ii. p. 703. No. 5. 

. Idti. Sytt. i. p. 200. 4. — Gml. Sg$t. 

i. p. 70». 

Jacana Armata Varia<— ii/vj. V. p. 120. 6. 

Le Jacana du Brf.sil. — PL Enl. 040. 

Varie'. — par Sonn. fix. p. 214. 
Spvr-winoeo Water Hen.— £( fir. t. 48. — Bttncr. Gum. 
p. 173. 

Variable Jacana.— Xa///. S^n. v. p. 244. 5. 

HABITAT 


m Cayana, Brasilia. 


W. 
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THE SULTANA HEN, 

: or POilPIIYRlON *t. 

The jnodci iis luiv(' given the name of Sultana 
tlen to a Ijird famous among the ancients under 
the name of We have frequently 

kad occasion to remark the Justness of the de- 
n0n)liiations bestowed by the Greeks, which 
gener^ly allude to the distinctive characters, 
and are therefore superior to the terms hastily 
adopted in our languages from superficial or 
inaccurate views. The present is an instance. 

* ClIARACTEll SPECTFICUS. 

QALUNVI.A PoRPiiYRlo. G. fronte ruhra, arniillis muU 
tk, corporc viridi, sulitas violacco. — Lath, Ind. Orn. ii. 

p. 76e> No. 6. 

PoUCA PoRPHYBlo. — Crmel, Spl. i. p. 699. — Bri$. v. 

p. 6S*.#. t. 42. f. !.—««« Si/n. p. 110. 13.— // i//. p, 238. 

, — rjrfcw. Av. p. 104. 6. 

t<A^ALKvn de Madagascar.— iV. /uj/. 810 . 

%A Poetn*lbl.TANE. — far Sana. Ihc. p. ^32. pi; 213. 

CULonopVi, AonAC.'~**PAi/. Traiu, xxiii. p. 1383. 18, 
PuRPiiIf^^AT|B^.|I«K.-*^w. Bl.—Ath, iii. 1. 11. 
ir Sy*. t. p. 264, 0. 

HABITAT 

ct calidioribus. — 15 ]»ollice& lon^. 

t In Greek, noc{;»g.io^ on account of iu purple bill and 
feet. The RoioaQs adopted this uanie. 
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As this bird seemed to bear some resemblance 
to the gallinaceous tribe, it got the name of 
hen ; but as. at the same time, it ditt'ei-ed wide- 
ly, and excelled by its beauty and port, it re- 
ceived the epithet of Sultana. But the term 
Porphyriony indicating the red or purple tint of 
Its bill and feef, was more jast and character- 
istic: and should we not rebuild the fine ruins 
of learned antiquity, and restore to Nature those 
brilliant images and those faithful portrait^ 
from the delicate pencil of the Greeks, ever 
awake to her beauties and her animation ? 

Let us therefore give t^ie history of thePor- 
phyrion, before we speak of the iSultana Hen. 
Aristotle, in Atheliwus*, describes the Porphy- 
rion to he a bird with long legs and pinnated 
feet, the plumage blue, the bill purple, and 
firmly fixed to the front, and its hulk equal to 
that of a domestic cock. According to the 
reading of Athenaeus, Aristotle subjoined that 
it had five toes; which would have been erro- 
neous, though some other ancient authors have 
alleged it. But, among the niodcrn.s, Isidorus 
has fallen into a much greater error, which has 
been copied by Albertus, who says that one of 
its feet is webbed and*calculated for swimming, 
and that the other is fitted for running like the 
land-birds ; which is e(}ualiy false and absurd, 
and must mean nothing more than that tbc 
Porphyrion is a shore-bird, and lives on the 


* Deipnof. 9. 
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Confines of the land and water. It appears, 
indeed, to be amphibious ; for, in the domestic 
state, it eats fruits, flesh, and fish : its stomach 
lias the same structure with that of those birds 
whicli live equally on animal and on vegetable 
food ' 

It is therefore easily reared : ^t charms by its 
noble port, its fine shapes, its Inilliant plumage, 
enriched with intermingled tints of purple and 
heryf: its disposition is mild and peaceable: it 
consorts with its domestic companions, though 
of different species, and selects some favourite 
among them t. 

It is also a pulverulent bird, like the cock ; 
yet it employs its feet, like a liand, to carry 
food to its bill This habit seems to result 
from its proportions, the neck being short, and 
the legs very tall; so that it is fatiguing to 
stoop to the ground. — ITic ancients h id made 
most of these remarks on the Porphyrion, and 
it is one of the birds which they have described 
the best. 

Both the Greeks and Romans, notwithstand- 
ing their voracious luxur}', abstained from eat- 
ing the Porphyrion. They brought it from 
Lybia§,‘ from Comagenc,*aud from the Balea- 

* Memoires de I'Acaci^inie des Sciences, depuis 16GG. 
jusqu’eu 16G9, tome iii. partie 3. * 

t See, in iEIian, the story of a Porphyrion which died of 
Srief, after having lost the cock its companion. 

- 1 Piiny, Ub. x, 

f Alexander tlm Myndiaii, in AtiieuKus, recltons the Por- 
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lie islands* to be ami to be platted in 

tlieir palaces and temples, where it was left at 
liberty as a guest j', whose noble aspect, wlnise 
gentle disposition,, and whose elegant plumage, 
merited such honours. 

Now, if we compare this Porphyrion of the 
ancients with ottr Sultana Hen, figured in No. 
810 , PL Enl. it spears that this bird, which 
was brouglit to us from IMadagascar, unider the 
name of Taleve\, is exactly the same. The 
academicians, who have described a similar one, 
recognised also the Porphyrion in the Sultana 
Hen. It is about two fcc|^long from the bill to 
tlic claws: the toes are extremely long, and 
completely parted, without the least vestige of 
membrane: they are disposed as usual, three 
before and one behind ; and Gesner was mis- 
taken when he represented them as placed two 
and two : the neck Is very short in proportion 

pbytioo in the number of Lybian birds, and relates that it 
was sacred to the gods in that country. According to Dio* 
doiiis Siculus, Porphyrioiis were brought from the heart of 
Syria, with oilier kituls of birds distinguished by their rich 
colour. 

• Pliny, lib. x. 4G Sc 49. 
t Belon, " J /r-Iian, lib. Hi. 41. 

h Tlnf Toleva is a riser bird, of the bulk of a hen, which 
tm many violet feathers ; and its front, its bill, and its feet, 
red. Flaccourt speaks of it with admiration. — Hiit. Gin. des 
Voifages, t. viii. p. 606. The French navigators call this bird 
Blue Sen, “ The Blue Hefts of Madagascar have bred on 
the Isle of Fr^ce.'^— IkmrAs warfr, in 1778| b]i iht Vnenunt 
de QuerhoenU 
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to the length of the legs, which arc featherless : 
the feet are very long ; the tail is very short ; 
the bill is shaped like a flat cone at the sides, 
and is pretty short : the last property which 
charaoterie^ this bird is, that its front is bald, 
likr#i||saf the coot’s, and covered with a 
plate, wIMi, extending to the top of the head, 
spreads into an oval, and seenis to be formed by 
the production of the horny substance of the 
bill. This is what Aristotle expresses in 
Athenaeus, by saying that the Porphyrion has 
its bill strongly attached to its head. The aca- 
demicians found twciipretty large ececa, which 
expanded into sacs; and the inflation of the 
lower part of the eesoph^gus seems to supply 
the place of a craw, which, Pliny says, is want- 
ing in this bird. 

This Sultana Hen, described by the academi- 
cians, is the first bird of the kind diat has been 
seen by the moderns. Gcsner speaks only from 
report, and from a drawing of it : Willughby 
says, that no paturalist has seen the Porphy- 
rion. We owe to the Marquis de Nesle the 
pleasure of having sccu it alive ; and we ex- 
press our most respectful thanks for what we 
fcgard as a debt of Nathral History, which 
pvery day is enriched by his enlightened and 
generous taste : he has put it in our power to 
verity jn k great measure, on his Sultana Hen, 
whatjthei ai^pients have said of their Porphyrion. 
This bird; IS very gentle and innocent, and at 
the same tfihe timorous, fugitive fond of 8oU~ 

voi, IX, o 
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tude and retirement,* concealing itself as muclb 
as possible when it eats. It cries from fear 
when one approaches, at first with a faint soupd, 
which afterwards grows shriller and louder, and 
ends with two or three dull and hollow claps: 
while in a cheerful mood, it vents softer and 
calmer accents. It seems to prefer iruits mid 
roots, particularly those of the succories, to 
every other sort of food, though it can also live 
on seeds. If offered a fish, it eagerly seizes it^ 
and devours it greedily. Sometimes it repeatedly 
soal^s its provisions in water. How small soever 
its infippl may be, it constantly clenches it 
witlj^li^^ong toes, bending the hind one over 
thc^'M^and holding its foot half raised; it 
then eats by crumbs *. 

Scarcely any bird has more beautiful, colours ; 
the blue of its plumage is soft and glossy, em* 
bellished with brilliant reflections; its long 
feet^ and the plate from the top of its head to 
the root of its bill, are of a fine red, and n tuft 
of white feathers under the tail heightens the 
lustre of its charming garb. Except that it Js 
rather smaller, the female differsmot from, the 
male, which exceeds the partridge, but is infO' 

* Sonninf «ay» that he brought up Mvenil of these bird* at 
Rosetta, 'tbtyynn taken when full grown, and’ vipit A 
first very restlesar and savage, attempting to bite the finger* 
of any one who touched them. They were fed on rice, 
which they detached from the busk, and often bron^t'n to 
their bill with their .^t. As soon as they bad gihi* 

4lf rice they took slM> water, and seemed to Jiite' (Hr eheir 
tthilg drinking. W. 
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tht to a common hen. The Marquis de NCsle 
brought this pair from Sicily, where, according 
to thri^taoite which he obligingly communicated 
to us, thiy are known under the name of Gallo- 
fagiani: they are found on the lake Lentini, 
aboye Catana, and are sold for a moderate price 
ill that city, as ^11 as in Syracuse and the ad- 
jacent towns. TOey appear alive in the public 
pfices, ahd pliihlfthemselves beside the sellers 
of vegetables and fruits, to pick up the refuse : 
and this beautiful bird, which the Romans 
lodged in their temples, now experiences the ' 
decline of Italy. That fact shows that the 
Sultana Hens have been naturalised in Sicily 
from a few pairs of these Porphyrions intro- 
duced from Africa ; and in all probability this ‘ 
f ne species has been propagated, in like man- 
ner, in some other countries ; for we see, from 
a passage of Gesner, that this naturalist was 
convinced that these birds are found in Spain, 
and even in the south of Frauce. 

This bird is one of those which are by natiire 
most disposed to domestication, and to mul- 
tiply them would be both agreeable and nseful. 
The pair kept in the voleries of the Marquis de 
Nesle, nestled last spring (*1778) ; both male 
*nd female laboured in constructing the nest ; 
they placed it at some height from the ground,, 
a projection of the wall, with a heap of sticks 
and straws: the eggs were six in number, udiite, 
V^ith a rough shell, exactly rou||jl, and about 
the size of a demi-billiard. The female was not 

oS 
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assiduous in covering ; and a common hen was 
substituted, but without success. We may 
surely expect another hatch to be more pro- 
sperous, if carefully attended by the mother her- 
self ; for this purpose these birds ought to enjoy 
the calm and retreat which they seek, and es- 
pecially in the season of love *. 

* These birds generally inhabit the hottest parla of the ofd 
ani^ new continent. Sonniiii saw several in Lower Egypt» 
wher«i ih4:;y fri qneiit the rice rrrounds. Hasselquist saw the 
same species uiidt r the name of rice birds, and haa nentioaed 
tbexa in his voyage to the Levant. W. 
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BIRDS 

Which are related to the sultana HEVi 

Since the primary stock of the Sultana Hen. 
inhabits the southern regions of our continent, 
it is not probable that the climates of the north 
^jroduce the secondaiy species. We must there- 
ibre reject the fourth, fifth, sixths seventh, anti 
eighth species of Brissou, which he presumes to 
have the frontal plate, though Gesner, from 
whom he borrowed the descriptions, gives no 
indication of this plate, either in his text or by 
his figures. The second of these appears to be 
a rail, and accordingly we have ranged it in 
that genus : the four others are water hens, as 
the original author himself says. With regard 
to the ninth species of Biisson, which h;? calls 
the Sultana Hen of Hudson’s-bay, it ought to he 
excluded, both on account of the climate, and 
because Edwards gives it as a coot, remarking 
at the same time that it is more akin to the rail. 
Notwithstanding these retrenchments, there 
still remain three species in the aiicient conti- 
nent, which seem to forg;i the intermediate 
shade between tlie Sultana Hen *, the coots, 
and the water hens. There are also three spe- 
cies in America, which appear the representa- 
tives, ill tlie new world, of the Sultana Hen and 
Its subordinate species. 

• Mr. Forster found at Middleburg,%ne of the Society 
fsles, coots vitA a blue flumage, which seem to be Sultana Hens. 
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THE GREEN SULTANA HEN*; 

Fir$t Speckf. 

This bird is much smaller than the sultana, 
and exceeds not. a rail. All the upper side of 
the body is dull green, but glossy ; and &I1 thd 
under side of the body white, from the cheeks 
and the throat to the tail ; the bill and frontal 
plate are yellowlsh^greea. It is found in the 
Eastindies. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Gallinola Visinis. G. corporc supra obscure viridi 
subtussibo, fronte rostro pedibusque viridi flavescentibui. 
— Latk. Jnd. Otm. ii. p. 760. No. 13. 

Folica Vibidis.— G tne/. S^tt. i. p. 606. 

PORPHYBIO VlKlDIS.— Bri*. V. p. 5*29. 3. 

I.A PoutE-SDtTANB far Sonh, lix. p. 317. 

Grebn Gallinulb.— IioM. Siftt. V. p. 257< 11. 


HABITAT 

io India, — 11 polliees longa. 


W. 
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THE BROWN SULTANA HEN ' 

Skond Species. 

Tiiitf from China : it is fifteen or 

jlktbili itidpi^ibg. It has none of the rich 
tints tibt seem peculiar to this genus of birds, 
and'|)erhap8 the «pecimen is a female. All the 
upper side of the body is brown, or blackish- 
cinereous ; the belly is rufous ; the fore-side of 
the body, of the neck, and of the throat, and 
the circle about the eyes, are white ; the frontal 
plate is small, and the bill varies somewhat from 
tlie conical shape which obtains In the true sul- 
tana; it is longer, and resembles more the bill 
of the water hens. 

• CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Gallikula PiKENicURA. G. fronte rubre, corpora ci> 
nereo-nigricaote subtas albo, abdomine into crissoque 
rufis.— lolii. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 770. No. 14. Var. g. 

La Porlb-sultane de la Cuine.-:P/. Eni. 896.— Xolil. 
S^. V. p. 3&9. 

■ — . — Bbune.— B i/y*. par Soon. iix. p. 249. 

HAfiPTAT 

W. 


in China. 
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THE ANGOLI 

Third Species. 

Tins bird is commonly, at Madras, called 
Caumngoli, which we have shortened into An-' 
guli; the Gentoos term it Boollu-cory. It is di^ 
licult to determine whetlier it ought to be re- 
fecred to the sultanas, the water-hens, or even 
the raila: all that we know of it is a short bint 
given by Petiver in his addition to Ray’s Syn- 
o^k'is; but this indication, like all the others of 
that fragment, is formed from drawings sent 
from Madras, and expresses not the discrimi- 
nating characters, lirisson makes it his tenth 
species of sultana hen, and by consequence 
presumes tliat it has the frontal plate, though 
Petiver never mentions it : on the contrary, he 
says that its bill is slender, sharp, and longish : 
he applies the names of Crake and Raily and he 
represents it as equal in bulk to a goose. So 
far it resembles more the sultana ; and this is 
all that we can say, till we are better informed. 

• CIIAftACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Gallincla Maoeraspatana. G. cioerea, sttbtus alba, 
collo siibtas et pccto^e tnaculu luoulatu oigria. — ljUh, 
Ind. Om. ii. p. 767. No. 5. 

Fulica Maderaspatana.— GmW. Sy$t. i. p. 700. 

Crkx Inoica, Madras Rail Hbn. — itou Syn, p. 194. 
t.l. f.4. 

Forpuyrio Maderaspatanvs. — Brit. t. p. 543. 10. 
L'Anooli. — Jivff. par Soim. Ux. p. 251. 

Madras GALLlNULB.---£a/l. Syn. v. p. 253. 5. 

HABITAT 

circa MaderaspaUiRua, W. 
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THE Lrn'LE SULTANA HEN’ 

Fourth Species. 

The genus the sultana hen occuvs> as 
wfe have said, in tlie new world; and if the 
species are not exactly the same, they are at 
least analogous. The present is a native of 
Guiana*: it is only somewhat larger than the 
water rail. It resembles our sultana hen so 
closely, that in the whole lustory of birda t)\Tre 
are few examples of analogies so intimate be* 
tween those of the two continents. Its back 
is blueish-grcen ; and ail the fore-side of the 
body is soft ^violet-blue, which covers also the 
neck and head, assuming a deeper cast. It ap- 
pears to us to be the same with what Brisson 
makes his second species |. 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Gallinule Martikica. G. froiite caerulea, armi>li>, 
concoloribus, corpore fusco • ccerulesceute.— lad. 
Om. ii. p. 760. No. 9. 

Fulica Martinica . — GfncL St/st. i. p. 700# 

PORPHYRIO Minor.— v. p. 526. 2. t. 42. f. 2. 

La Petite Poule-sultane. — Buff, par Soun. lix. p. 
Martinico Gallinule. — Loikh. Syn. v. p. 255. 7. t. 88. 
— Id. Sup. p. 258. 

HABITAT 

in insulariuni Antillarum et Cayanse inunciatis.--*-12 pollicei^ 
longa. W. 

t This species is commonly found in the marshy savannas 
*n Martinique and the adjacent isianiis. They have a faint 
note, which is rarely heard : they are easily tamed, and are 
fed with rice, peas, and bread, Iheir flesh is savory. \\ . 
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THE FAVOURITE 

F^ih Specks. 

This is nearly of tlie same size with the pre< 
ceding, and comes from the same countiy. 
Pcriiaps it is only tbe female of the same spe- 
cies, especially as the colours are the same, only 
more dilute ; the blueish-grcen of the wings, 
aiB the sides of the neck, are faint;' bi'dw'D 
shines through on the back and on the tail : all 
the fore-side of the body is white. 

• CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

G.iLLi.vrLA Flavibostbis. G. fronte rubra, corpore 
supra canileo subtus uro|))gk>que albo, ramigibus cau- 
daque fuscU. — Lath. Jml. Orn. ti. p. 700. No. 10. 

FviicA Pj/Avibostris.— Owe/. Spt. i. p. COO. 

La Favoukitb de Cayennk. Pi, EhI, 807.—^# 

F/ 


» 
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THE ACINTLI 

Sivth Species. 

This Mexican bird, which Brisson refers to 
our sultana hen, or porphyrion of the ancients, 
differs by several characters: besides that wc 
can ha/dly suppose that 9 bird of such labori- 
ous flight could pass froni the one continent 
into the otlier, the toes and Ibet of the Acintli 
are not red, but yellow or greenish ; all its 
plumage is blackish-purple, intermingled with 
some white feathers. Fernandez gives it the 
names of Quachilton and Yacacinili ; the latter 
of which we have adopted, and shortened. 
The denomination of avis siliquastrini capitis is 
very expressive, and shows that the flat frontal 
plate is like a large pod, a characier which 
connects this bird with the coots and sultana 
hens. Fernandez adds, that the Acintli crows 

• CHARACTER SPKCI FICUS. 

Gailinula Purpurea. G. fronte rostroque rulH’nte, 
• Mipore saturate puipureo aibo vario. — /. jAv. Ih I. Oni. ii, 
p. 709. No. 11. » 

Foi-ica Purpurea.— G me/. Siist. i. p. 099 . 

QUACHILTO, PoRPHYRloAMF.KiCANU|.— ft<!i<.Sij//l.p.llO. 

14.— tPitf/.p. 238.— /</. (W«g/.) p. 319. 

L Acintli.— par Sm/i. Itx. p, 238. 

Crowing Gallinule. — ImuA. Sj/a, v. p. 237. 9. 


•a Mexico. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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like a cock during the night and at the break 
of day ; which might aflbrd a suspicion that it 
‘ belongs not to the genus of the sultana ben» 
wiiosc voice bears no resemblance to that of 
tlie cock. 

A bird of a species nearly allied to this, if 
not the same, is described by Father Feuillce, 
uiuicr the name, of //Wtr Hen*: it has the cha- 
racter of the sultana, the broad eSCUKiheon 
on tlie front; all its attire is l)le% i^icept a 
cow l of black on the head and ne<^ ^Jpeuill^e 
remarks also differences of colours the 

male anil female, which.otg^ our 
sultana hens, in which the Sillier 

than tltc male, but bodi in 

colours. • , 

Xutiire has therefore 
stances the species of 8vltaii8^h||rt^ 
in tlic southern latitucles. ! F|!l^ter fQuiwr in 
the South Sea : und.the/M«r///e 
he saw at Anamooka appears to be a bird ^ tl^ 
same family. 
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THE COMMON COOT^f. 

The species, of the Coot commences the ex- 
tensive tribe of true aquatic birds. Though 

• FULICA. 

CHARACTER GENERTCUS. 

Botlnim eonicuni, conqiressiascttlttm, basi fronte calra. 
Kant oUoqgie, penriw. 

Cmjtu omapmswai. 

Cauda brevis. 

Pedet tetradaetyli, digitis per totain longitudinem menK 
bnuiis fiests eiBai;|^tis. 

CHARACTER SPECl FICUS. 

FfIiICA Atra. F. ftoatc incarnate, armillu luteis, cwpore 
nigricante.- — Ijoti, lud, Om. ii. p. 777. No. 1. 

■ — - . Gmth Sytt. i. p. 702 — Haue^. Voy. p. 200u 

34. — Bru. vi. p. 23. t. 2. f. 2. — Hait Syn. p. 116. A. 1 — 
Win, p. 230. t. 3ft. — Brottu, Jam. p. 479. 

Lb F0U1.)^r, ou Mokeulb.— P/. Eal. 187.— 
par Sam. lie. p. 208. pi. 214. f. 1. 

Common Coot.— B r. Zool, ii. No. 220. t. 77. — Ant. Zoot, 
ii.'Nci* 4il«.— /PiB. (AugL) p. 31». t. 50.—La(A. Syu. y. 
p. 273. 1.— Jd. Sty. p. 250. — Bern. Bird$, ii. p. 133. 

HABITAT 

fa Eiwopa, Asii^ America. — ^13 polliees longa. — ^In Angliae 
squeals W. 

t Tlie Greek name is con.irafured, from a passage in AnV 
totle, |3>. ie. 33, to be OecAaf*,- ; the modem Greeks call it 
^«:‘ii| Latiir, tuitiea or iW/ir, ‘because of its dnsk}) colonr ; 
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its feet are not completely webbed, it lives 
bituully on the water, and seems even more at- 
tached to that clement than any fowl, except 
the diver. It is seldom seen on land, and is 
there so bewildered and defenceless, that it 
frequently sufters itself to be caught with thO 
hand. It spends the whole day on the pools, 
which it prefers to the rivers ; and, except in 
walking from one pool to another, it never sets 
foot on shore : and if the interval be consider- 
able, it has recourse to its wings, and rises very 
high j but commonly it flies only in the night*. 

The Coots, like many other water fowl, see 
best in tlie dusk, and the older ones never seek 
their food but in the night f. Tliey lurk 
among the rushes the greatest part of the day ; 
and when disturbed in their retreat, they will 
bury themselves in the mud rather than spring* 
I'licy seem to make an effort in commencing 

Lago Magqiorr, Vullon : in Catalonia, Folgc^ FoHoga^ Cal* 
linosa dt Aigm (water hen) ; in C'»ciTiiauy, IVasur-hauHf Rohr- 
hennU (reed hen), TaulchaUin, (diver;: in Suabia, Blesz, 
JjUmng : in Lo\¥er Su.xony, Zapp : in Switcerland, Belch, 
BelliquCf Bi khisan in Holland, Mccr-Caot: in Sweden, Blaoi* 
Klacka: in Dt^nmark, Blis^honc, Btas*and, Vard-hone: in Po- 
land, LysAff, Dzika^ or Kaeza : in many provinces of France, 
Scudclle ; and in Picardy, Blaiv, 

• I never saw it lly during the day but to avoid the - 
fowler ; but 1 have heard it pa.ss over my head at all hours of 
the night .” — Obicrraiion of J/. IJcbcrt, 
t Accordiug to Salenie, the Coot, when other food fiiila 
(and this can seldom happen) dives, and lean i]ip from the, 
bottom of the water the root of a great riisb» wli^h it jpWs 
its young tQ suck. 
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STME COMMON COOT. 

(he motion so natural to other birds; aud 
vhcthcr on water or on land they rise with 
difficulty. The young Coots, less solitary or 
circumspect, are seen at all hours of the day 
bouncing with small leaps out of the water, 
one fronting another. They suffer the fowler 
to approach, yet eye him steadily ; and tliey 
plunge bO nimbly, the instant they perceive the 
flash, that often they elude the shot. But in 
aututp.i^.when these birds learve the small pools 
aud^M^^ble on the lakes, vast quantities are 
cai^^^l^, For this purpose a number of skiffs 
arc arranged in a line extending the breadth of 
the lake ; this little fleet is rowed forward, and 
drives the Coots into some inlet: the birds, 
then, urged by fear and necessity, rise at once 
into the air, and, endeavouring to regain the 
open water, they pass over the heads of the 
fowlers, and receive a general and destructive 
fire. The same plan .of operation is now con- 
ducted at the other end of the lake, where 
those which escaped have alighted ; and what 
is singular, neither the clamours of the sports- 
men, the report of the muskets, the spectacle 
of the range of boatS||.]ior the death of their 
companions, can induce the^e birds to betake 
to distant flight. They do not quit this scene 
of car^ge till the night following ; and a few 
finger behind next morning. 

* PartioiilBrljf in Lorraiae, qu great pools of Tiaa- • 
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These indolent birds have deservedly many 
foes : the moor buzzard sucks their eggs, and 
plunders their young; and to this destruction 
must be imputed the fewness of their number, 
consitlcring that they are very prolific. The 
Coot lays eighteen or twenty eggs, which are 
of a dirty-wiiitc, and almost as large as a hen’^ 
and if the fu st hatch he destroyed, the mother 
has often a second, of ten or twelvceggs* t* 
She builds in deluged spots covered with dry 
reeds ; she selects, a tuft, on which she raises a 
structure above the level of the water, and lines 
the cavity with little dry herbs and topi of 
reeds, forming a large shapeless nest, dis- 
tinguishable at a distance J:. Sire sits twenfy- 
two or twentv-three days, and as soon as the 
young arc hatched they jump out of the nest, 
and never r«urn again. The mother cherislies 
them under her wings, and they sleep round 
Jier beneath the reeds : she leads them to the 
water, in which they swim and dive well, from 
the moment of their birth. They are covered 

* Observation of M. Baillon* 

t Peiinanl says they lay five or six eggs of a clirty*whit«> 
sprinkled uitli minute ru^st-colbiired spots, though be 
informed that they somotim<*s lay fourteen and more. The 
nest floats on the water W. 

t There U little probability that the Coot, as Salenis 
alleges, makes two nests, one for hatching, and another for 
lodging her young. What ir»ay have given rise to this no* 
tioii is, that the brood, after they have once quitted iho 
nest, never return to it, but squat with their mother ainoflB 
the rushes. 
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at first with a smoky black down, and look 
very ugly ; only the trace is to be seen of 
the white plate destined to ornament their 
front. It is then that the bird of prey assails 
them so cruelly, and often devours the dam 
and her brood*. Tl:c old Coots, which have 
Koeatedly lost their callow offspring, grow 
cautious from misfortune, and conceal their 
nests ambng the flags on the margin of the 
pools ; and keep tog-ether their young among 
these thick coverts. These alone perpetuate 
the species ; for so great is the depopulation of 
the rest, that a good observer, who has par- 
ticularly studied the economy of the Coots f, 
reckons that not above one-tenth escape the 
talonsof the birds of prey, particularly those 
of the moor buzzard. ^ 

The Coots breed early in the spring, and 
eggs are' found in their body as soon as the end 
of winter:!:. They reside on our pools the 
greatest part of the year, and in some places 
they are permanent settlers §. Yet in autumn 
they all leave the small pools, and resort to the 
large ones, where they assemble in a great 
flock : there they oftcn«remahi till December ; 

* The same Salerne pretends, that th^ Coot defends it- 
sdf against the bird of prey, by presenting its talom, which 
are, ihdeMl, pretty sharp : but this feeble resistance myst 
6«oeraHy be of little avail, 
t M. Baillon. j Belon. 

i As in Lower Picardy, according to the observations of 
Baillon. ’ 

IX. r 
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and when the ^nows, and especially the frosty 
drive them from the high and chill tracts, they 
descend into the plains, which enjoy a milder 
temperature; and the want of water, rather 
than ‘the cold, constrains them to shift tlieir 
haunts. M. Hebert saw them in a very severe 
winter on the lake of Nantua, which is late 
freezing: he saw them also in the plains of Brie, 
though in small numbers, in the deptli of win- 
ter. . But, most probably, the bulk of the spe- 
cies remove by/legrees to the adjacent coun- 
tries, which are warmer ; tor, as their flight is 
laborious and tardy, they cannot journey to 
any great distance; and indeed they appear 
again as early iis February. 

The Coots are spread through tjie w’hole of 
Europe, from Italy to Sweden ; they are found, 
too, in Asia*. They occur in Gr^nland, if 
Egede rightly translates two words in the 
language of the natives, by the great and little 
Cootf. In fact, the species consists of two 
families, which live in the same lake without 
ever cohabiting, and are distinguished from 
each other solely by their bulk, and not by tlie 
colour of the frontal plate, as some pretend; 
for in both that fs usually white, and becomes 
red only in the season of love. 

This thick naked membrane, which covers 
|:hc fore-side of the head like du, escutcheon, 

* Lettres Edifiantes, thirtieth coUectioo, p. 317< 

t Havia and Namatunoak. . 
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«nd which made the ancients give the Coot tile 
epithet of bald, seems to be a production of the 
upper layer of the substance of the bill, which 
is soft, and almost flesliy near the root. Tlie 
bill is fashioned into a flat cone at the sides, 
and is biueish>\vhite ; when in the season of 
cc'\rtship, the frontal plate assumes its* ver- 
milion tint. 

All the* plumage is furnished with a thick 
down, covered with delicate tlose feathers; it 
is of a leaden-black, full and deep on the head 
and neck, with a white streak on the fold of 
the wing: no difference indicates the sex. The 
Coot is as large as a domestic hen, and its . head' 
and body are nearly of the same form : its toes 
are half* webbed, fringed fully on both sides 
with a membrane, .scalloped into festoons/ 
whose knots correspond to the joints of the 
phalanges : these membranes arc, like the feet, 
of a leaden colour : above the knee a small por- 
tion of the naked leg is circled with red : the 
thighs are thick and fleshy. These birds have 
a gizzard, two large coeca, and % ' capacious 
gall-bladder*. They live chiefly, as well' as 
the water hens, on aquatic insects, small fish, 
and leeches; yet they also ^ther seeds, and' 
swallow pebbles : their flesh is black, le in, and 
itas a slight marshy taste. 

In the state of liberty, the Coot lias two 'dif- 
ferent cries, the one broken, the other drawl- 

P 8 
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ing; it is the latter, no doubt, from which 
Aratus draws a prognostic*; for tlie former 
is represented b}’ Pliny as bmiing storms t' 
But captivity seems to dispirit and oppre^it 
so much, that it loses its voice, and would 
seem absolutely mute 

* ** Haiid modicos tremulo fundens e gutture cantuaJ’^ 
Cicen lib. i. De Xat. Dear. « 

t *• Et fnlicsp mafutino ciangore tcm|>estatein/* Lib. xviii. 35. 
i Tlie Coots remain the whole year in Great Britain. 
They are found abo fti North America : on the rivers in Ca- 
rolina they are called jiusierers. The savages^ near the falls 
of the Niagara, dress their skins for pouches. 

Cetli says, that, in winter, the Coots cover the ponds in 
the island of Sardi.nia. They are also common in Siberia, 
Persia^ and China. W. 
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THE GREATER COOT* 

All that we have silid of the common coot 
(mrelk) applies to the Greater Coot (ma- 
c/w/e ) ; their habits and their sl’.apes are the 
same, only the latter is rather larger than the 
former, alnl the bald space on the front is also 
broader. One of tliese birds,* taken in March 
1779, near Rfontbard, among, the vines, whi- 
ther it had been <lriven by a violent wind, 
afforded me an opportunity, for the space of a 
month, during which it was kept alive, of 
making the following observations. It refused, 
at first, all sorts of dressed food, bread, cheese, 
and flesh, raw or boiled : it rejected also earth- 
worms and young frogs, whether dead or alive. 
It required to be crammed with gobbets of 
soaked bread. It was extremely fond of a tray- 
ful of water, and tvould repose whole hours in 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

I'otioA Aterrima. F. fronte alba, aniiillis ntbru, cor* 
pore nigricante. — LatA. fml. Orn. ii. p. 778. No. 2. 

— _ , Omel. Sj/sf. i. g. 703. 

Major. — Bris. v. p. 28. 2. t. 2. f. 2 . — Rati Sya. 

P. 117. 2.— mil. p. 239. t. 61. 

La Macroule ou La Grande Fouique. — Buff, par 
Sotm. lix. p. 282. 

Greater Coot.— B r. Zool. ii. No. 221.— »^i«. (Angl.) 
p, 320.— LafA. Syn. v. p. 277. 2. 

HABITAT 


•Rw prtccedente. 


W. 
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it It sought also to hide itself ; though it wss 
not wild, and suffered itself to be laid hold of, 
only pecking, with a few stroked, the ^nd 
that was about to seize it and these so feUle, 
cither because of the softness of the bill, or the 
weakness of the muscles, as hardly to make any 
impressiop on the skin: it betrayed neift.ef 
anger nor. impatience ; it made no endeivour 
to e?cape^ and showed no surprise or 'fe^r. But 
Hiis stupid ' tranquillity, this total want of 
vigour add cdumge, proceeded probably from 
its bewildered condition, remote from its pro- 
per element and its usual habits. It seemed 
deaf and mute; any noise made close to its ear 
never moved it, or drew the least inclination of 
its head ; and though it was often pursued and 
teased, it never vented the smallest cry. We 
have the water hen equally mute in captivity. 
The misery of slavery is greater than is suppos- 
ed, since if sometimes bereaves its unhappy 
victims eleven the power of complaining! 
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In this coot, the fleshy plate on the front is 
raised and detached in tw^o shreds, which form 
%real comb. It is besides considerably larger 
than the preceding species, which it exactly 
resembles in its shape and plumage. It was 
sent to us from Madagascar. ‘May it not be 
really the same with the European,' only ex- 
panded by the influence of a hotter and more 
active climate ? 

* CHARACTER STtCIFlCUSl 

Fduca Ceistata. F. caruncula rubra bifida erecia, ar- 
millis tricoloribus, corpora csruleo nipicante. — JLofA. 
iW. On. ii. p. 779. No. 3. 

—i " " — - i . GmeL Sytt. i. p. 704. 

Lb Grandb Fodlqub de Madagascar b Cbbtbw— 
PI. Enl. 797. — Biijf'. par Soho. iix. p. 285^ 

Crested Com.— Lati. Syn. v. p. 278. 3. t. 90. 

HABITAT 

ia Madagascaria, China. W> 
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THE PFIALAROPES. 


Edwards was the first who introduced this 
gCDUS of small birds, , which, w ith the bulk, 
and almost the shape, of the sandpiper, ha^' 
feet like thbse of the coot. From this analogy, 
Brisson terms them Phakropes* ; wllile Ed- 
w'ards, resting on 'their more obvious appear- 
ance, is contented w'ith the name Tnuga. 
They are, indeed, little snipes or sandpipers, on 
which nature has bestowed the feet of the coot. 
They seem to belong to the northern count lies: 
those figured by Edwanis came from Hudson’s- 
bay, and wc received some from Siberiaji But 
whether they migrate or stray, they arc l^me- 
times seen in England ; for Edwards meilions 
one which was killed in winter at Yorkwire, 
He describeaffour different birds, whichvWy 
be reduced to tliree species. ^ 

* From iaKetfis, which is probably the Greek for (he 
' coot : aad tovs, the foot. 
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WE CINEREOUS PHALAROPE ♦. 

First Species. 

It is eight inches long from the bill to the 
tS'i!, which projects not beyond tlie wings : 
its bilUis slender, flattened horizontally, thir- 
teen inches long, slightly swelled and bent near 
the point; its feet are deeply fringed, like those 

• PHALAHOPUS. 

CriARWCTER GKXERICUS. 

Jtottnm tcretiusculum, rectum, apice subinflexo. 

Wares minutas. 

fades tctradac^jrli* <l>.eit>s ad latent membranis pin- 
natis sive dentatis bistructi. 

CHARACTRH Sl’ECIFICUS, 

l^HAtABOTCS Hyperbokeus. P. ciii^us, subtus uro-. 
pygio fasciaque alarum albis, pectore cinereo, colli lateri- 
bus ferrugincis. (’ Mas,} — lAith. hid. Om. ii. p. 775. No. 1. 
Tringa Hvperborea. — dmei. Syst. i. p. 675. 
Phalaropcs Cinereus, — liris. vi. p. 15. 2. 

Lakus Fidipks Alter Nostras. — Raii Syn. p. 132. A. 7< 
— IVill.p 270. ^ 

Le Phalaropk Cenurk'. — Ritf. PI. Eaf. 700. — par 
Sonn. lix. p. 2tt». pi. 214. f. 2. 

Cook Coot-footed TuI^GA. — Edxe. 1. 143. 

Hed Phalaropk.— Hr: Zaol. ii. No. 210. t. IQ. — Lath. 
V. p. 270. 1. (Mas.) 

liAOITAT 

lu Europa boreali, et America. 


W. 
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of the coot, with a membrane in festoonsS,* 
whose knots correspond also to the articulations 
of the toes : die upper surface of ' the head, 
neck, and body, is grey, waved gently on the 
back with brown and blackish : it has a white 
neck-piec<^ jnclosed by an orange-rufous lint ; 
below it, the neek is encircled with grey, an^ 
air the un*d^"side of the body is white. Wil- 
lughby.says ithat he was informed by Dr. John- 
son, that this, •bird has the shrill clamorous 
voice of.t^ie*^ sea-swallows: but he did \vrong 
to range it wifli these swallows, especially as 
he remarked its analogy to the coot**. 

* Fabricius informs us, that these birds generally go in 
pairs. Numerous flocks of them collect iu severe winters. 
They quit the frozen regions of Greenland in September, 
and return in April. In summer they frequent ^ great 
lakes near the Frozen Sea, but in spring and autumn keep in 
the open ocean. They fly rapidly, swim slowly, and never 
dive. They feedmn worms and aquatic insects, which they 
ale constantly in search of while on the water. The flesh is 
tolerable, and is eaten in Greenland ; the skin is very- soft, 

and is used to rub the eyes with wheu they are disordered,— 
JaiM. Groeni. p. 110. W. 
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THE RED PHALAROPE*. 

Second S^ks. 

The fore-side of the nec^, the breast, and 
\ke belly, are brick-eoloured ; the tiiroat rufous* 
browns spotted with blackish'; the bill is quite 
straight, like that of the asandpiper ; the toes 
fringed with broad membranous festoons : it is 
rather larger than the preceding, being equak 
to a kingfisher. 

• CHARACTER SPKCIFICUS. 

Phalabopos HrPBBBOREUS. P. corpote griseo, subtas 
rufo, uropygio fasciaque alarum alba, superoilib rectrici* 
busque basi rufescentibus. (lemma.)— Lath. Ind, On. ik 
p.77b. No.l. 

Tbinoa Fulicabia.*— G ffw/. Syst. i. p. 676. 6. 
Phalabopcs Adfescen's.— ilm. vi. p« 20. 4 • 

Lb Phalarope Rouge. — Bujf. par Som. lix. p. 204 
Red CooT'Footed Tringa.— £«/». 1. 142. 

Red Phalabope.— Spn. v. p. 271. (Fm.). . 

' ‘ ^ • t • 14 

HABITAT 

b) Europa boreal! et America ; migratorius.~6 poll, louga; 
‘~*Per paria plerumque iocedu^ he aves ; byeme gregatim. 

W, 
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THE PHALAROPE, 

WITH INDENTED FESTOONS *. 

Third Species. 

* 

The scallopecl- festoons, which were s;nooth 
in the preceding, are here delicately indented 
on the edges; and this character sufficiently 
discritninates it. Idke the first species, it has 
its bill flattened horizontally, a little intlated 
near the point, and hollowed above by two 
grooves; its eyes, arc a little drawn towards 
the back of its head, whose top bears a black- 
ish spot, the rest being white, which is the 
colour of the whole of the fore-side and under- 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Phalaropus Lobatus. P. cinoreO'CaTulesce.ns, subtus 
albus, tectricibus alarum reinigibus rcctricibiiiique iiigri- 
cantibus margiiie ciucrasccntc-albis. — LuiL Ind, Orn, ii> 
p, 778. No* 2. 

Tringa ^-obata.— CW. Syst. i. p. G74. 

Phalaropus. — Brig, vi. p. 12. 1. 

LePhalarope a Festons DKm'KLE*s,--Bvf, par Sonn. 
lix* p. 298. 

Grey Coot-footed Tringa.— F(/to. l. 308.— PAi/. Trans, 
I, p. 255. t. 0. 

Phalarope.— Br. ZooL ii. No. 218, t. 

ZooL ii. No. 412. — Lath, Syn, v. p. 272. 2. — Birds, 
ii. p. 140. 

HABITAT 

ill Europa, Abia, America ; rarius in Anglia. VV. 
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side of the body : the upper side is slaty-grey,, 
with tints of brown, and obscure longitudinal 
Spots. It is of the size of the jack-snipe *. 

* This bird inhabits the north of Europe ; its particular 
domain is the icy space which separates America from Asia^ 
It frequents also the salt lakes of ^Siberia and the Caspian 
^Sca. It is very rare in England ; a few only have occurred* 
I'lie specimen from whicli Bewick has engraved his excellent 
li^ure wfes shot» near Chester^ in October^' 1800. W* 
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THE GREBE*t. 

First Species. 

The Gr^be well known by those beantiftl) 
4il very-white mu^s, which have the soft close>y 

* f 'I ^ ’ 

. , • PODICEPS. 

CHARACTER GENERtCUS. 

< ' , 

. Jtostnm reo^ife, acttUiu, 

Caiid 0 obsAleta. 

Peda tetradact^li*. conipressi, tibiis postice dupliei scrie 
sermtis. 

Digiti lateribus lobo simplici iostructi, basique conoexi ; 
wguibtti humaiiorotai instar plants rotundatU. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PoDicEPS (^r^isTATOS. P. foscos subtus' albus, capite 
Ixvt, macula alarum alba, f Pullus annuus.) — Lath. Ind. 
Orii. ii. p. 781. No. 1. 

COLTMBDS URIKATOR.-— Cffw/. Spt, i. p. 503. 

— -r. — — Bri$. vL p. 34. 1. 1. 3. f, 1. 

' -I Major Aldsov. — Itaii Si>n. p. 12^. 6. — IP'Ut. 

p.256. t. 51. — Kkitt. Av. p. 150. 3. 

Lb Grebe.— Pi. Enl. 911. — Bujf, par Sana. lix. 
p. 300. pl; 213. f.1. . 

Greater I^n, or Arsefoot. — JPHl. (Aagl.) p. 330. 
;t. 31.— t«860. f. 2. ^ 

TtPPEX Grebe. — lir. Zool. ii. No. 222. t. 78. — Id. fol. 133( 

. — huh, Si/tt, V. p. 283. 2. 

HABITAT 

in Enropa boreal!.- 23 poliices ionga. — In Anglix paludosis 
inveiiitur; palustribns Lincoloiensibus et Cestriensibus co- 
piose, alibi rarius, nidificans. 
t In Italian, Smergo, Fitola Marino : iu German, Deunkit. 
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ness of down, tlie elasticity of feathers, and 
the lustre of silk. Its undressed plumage, par- 
ticularly that of the breast, is really a fine 
down, very close and firm, and regularly dis- 
posed, whose glistening filaments lie upon each 
other, and join, so as to form a, glassy shining 
surface, equally impenetrable by cold or humid- 
This clothing, so well adapted to the ri- 
gours of season and of climate, was necessary 
to the Grebe, which in the. severest winters re- 
mains constantly in the water, like the divers ; 
insomuch, that it has often been confounded 
with them under the common name Colymbus*. 
But the Grebes differ essentially from the divers, 
which have their toes completely webbed, and 
not edged with a scalloped membrane, parted 
at each toe ; not to mention other distinctions, 
which shall be afterwards stated. Accordingly, 
accurate naturalists, appropriating to the divers 
the terms Mergus, Unoy and JEthyOy restrict 
that of Colymbus to the great and little Grebes. 

By its structure, the Grebe is destined to in- 
habit the waters ; its legs are placed entirely 
behind, and almost sunk into its belly, ^so that 
only the feet appear, and are like oars; they 
Jiaturally throw themscli^s outwards, and 
could not support the body of the bird on the 
ground, unless it stood quite erect. In this 
position, the striking with its wings would, 
instead of raising it into the air, only overturn 


f from to go iato the water. 
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THE GREBE. 


it; since tlie legs could not aid the impulsion. 
It requires therefore a great eflbrt to begin its 
flight on land; aud, as if conscious of this im^ 
becility, it is observed to avoid the shore ; and, 
to prevent its being driven thither, it always 
swims against the wind*. Ifi unfortunately,'' a 
wave casts it on the brink, it continues strug^ 
gling with its feet and wings, though for the 
most part, in , vain, to mount into the air, and 
return to the. water: it may be then caught 
by the hand, in s{)ite of the violent strokes it 
gives with its bill in defence. But it is as 
nimble in the water as it is feeble on ]and : it 
swims, dives, dashes through the waves, and 
runs on the surface witli surprising rapidity ; its 
motions are said even to be never quicker and 
brisker than when under water f. It pursues 
the fish to a very great depth and is often 
caught in fishermen’s nets. It dives deeper 
than the scoter duck, which is taken only on 
beds of shell-fish, left bare by the ebb-tide, 
while the Grebes arc taken in the open sea, 
often at more than twenty feet depth. 

1 he Grebes frequent equally the sea and the 
fresh waters, though naturalists have scarcely 
spoken but of thos</ which arc seen on lakes, 
pools, and inlets of rivers §. Several species oc- 
cur on the coasts of Brittany, Picardy, and in 
the channel l|. llie Grebe of the lake of Ge- 

* Oppiaii. Exeutic. lib. ii. 

+ 'Wiliughby. t Schwenckfeld. § Idem. 

it The Littiei^, Crested Grebes, according to M. Baiilon. 
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which is found also on that of Zurich, 
and on the other lakes of Switzerland *, and 
sometimes on that of Nantua, and even on cer- 
tain pools of Burgundy and Lorraine, is the 
kind best known. It is rather larger than the 
coot ; its length from the bill to the rump is a 
tbofj^ve inches, and from the bill to the nails 
afoot and nine or ten inches: all the upper 
side of the body is deep browu but glossy, and 
all the fore-srde is of a very fine silvery white. 
Like all the other Grebes, it hac a small head, a 
straight and pointed bill, and from the corners 
a small, naked, red skin extends to the eye ; its 
wing^ are short and somewhat disproportioned 
to the body. The bird rises with difficulty; 
but, after it has caught the wind, it flies farf. 
Its voice is loud and rough Its leg, or rather 
its tarsus, is widened and flattened laterally; the 
scales with which it is covered form ou the 
hind part . a double indenting ; the nails arc 
broad and flat: the tail is wanting in all the 
Grebes, but they have on the rump the tuber- 
cles iu which the tail-quills are usually inserted; 
but these tubercles are smaller than in other 
birds, and only bear a tuft of small feathers. 

These birds are commonly vefy fat : not dnly 
they feed their young with little fishes, they 
eat sea-weed and other plants §, and swallow 
mud If. White feathers, too, are often found in 

•Gesner. f WiNugbby. t Gesaer and helon. 
IWillughby. IlSchwcnckfeld. 
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their stomach ; not that they devour bird^, Uiey 
, catch the down which plays on the witter, lui*. 
taking it for a small fish. It is most probable 
that the Grebes, like the cormorants, ca;$t iip 
the residue of digestion ; at least fish'bonra are 
found rolled into pellets, and unaltcrctl, at tho 
bottom of the ventricle. ’ ‘ ' 

The fishew'of PiCardy resort to the Ell^ish 
coast in search of the Grebes’ nests, since tliey 
do not breed on that of France * ; and they bad 
these in the bol^s of rocks, into which the birds 
probably fly, since they cannot climb, and 
whence the young must throw themselves into 
the sea. But on our large pools they build with 
reeds and rushes interwoven, and the nest is 
half dipped in the water, though not entirely 
afloat, as Linnecus asserts, but siiut and attach* 
cd to the reeds It commonly contains two 
eggs, seldom three. Against the month of June 
the young nestlings are seen swimming with 
their dam J. 

The genus of these birds consists of two fa- 
milies difl'ering in size. To the large sort we 
shall appropriate the name Grebes, and to the 
small that of Clicsnuts ( Caslagneuje): this divi- 
sion is natural aKtl ancient, an4 seems to be iu* 
dicated by Atheuscus umlcr the terms 
and Cci^mbida; since to the latter he constantly 

* Observations of M. Baillun. 
f Observations of M. {.oUinger. 
t Idem. 
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Joins the epitliet of Utile. Tliere is, however, 
considerable variety in regard to size *. 

* lie Grebes are very attentive in feeding their young, 
and will even carry tliem^ when tired^ on their back, or 
under their wtigs. Their flesh is rank, but their fat is sup* 
posed to have great virtue in rheumatic complaints. On the 
lake of Geneva, these birds appear in small flocks of ten or 
twelvit; they sell for fourteen shillings a piece. The skin, with 
the beautiful plumage on the under side of the body, is made 
into muffs and tippets. This species is^rare in England. 

Pallas says that they are so abundant in the lakes and 
ponds of southern Siberia, that the Tartars of Barabynsk 
drive a considerable trade with their skins. Wi. 
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THE LITTLE GREBE*. 

I 

Second Specks^ 

This is smaller than the preceding, wl^ich 
almost their only dilTerence. !&it if tli^die 
constant^ they ought to be discrimin^jted; espe* 
cially since the Little Grebe is known in the 
Channel, and inhabits the sea-coast, whereas the 
great grebe octurs more frequently in fresK 
waters. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PoDiCBPS Obscubus. P. fusciHiigrktiu, nbtm slbut, 
nacah utrinque inter rostrum et oculum, mighiilMis ala* 
mm remigibusque iatermediis candidv. ■— Jtoti. /ad. Ora. 
it p. 782. No. 4. 

CoLTMBDS Obscurus.— G fwd. Sytt. I p. 582. 

— ■ " — Minor. — Brii. vi. p. 66. 7. 

Lb Pbtit Grebe. — Bqy. PI, EU, 842.— Bqf. par Sosa, 
lii. p. 308. 

Black-and-writb Dobcricr.— £( fo. 1 86.f. 1. 

'Duskt Grbbb. •— Br. Zend. ii« No, 225. 1 78. 1. — 

Zwd. ii. No. 430. — Latk, Sy», ▼. p. 286. Budr* 

it p. 160. 

HABITAT 

in Europa, America ; ia AogUa iitiideii iRfiitftirr—U 

lice# iooga. W* 
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THE CRESTED GREBE 

' j%ird Species. 

The feathers on the crown of the head ex<» 
tend a little and form a sort of crest, 

which it raises or depresses according as it is 
tranqxiil or discomposed. It is' larger than the 
common greb^ beix^ at least tw.'> feet from the 
bill to the nails : but it differs not in its plumr 
age ; all the fore-side of the body being of at 
fine silvery white, the upper side blackish- 
brown, with a little white on the wings.— 
These colours compose the general livery of 
the grebes. 

It appeari^from comparing the indications of 
ornithologists, that the Crested Grebe inhabits 
equally seas and lakes, the coasts on the MecU- 

? CHASACTER SPECI FICUS. 

t*0DicEPS Gristatos. P. fuseus, subtus albus, guttuie 
fasciculo piumoso utrinque loogioie. remigibus seconda* 
riis albis. {4vj* Hamit f) — LaiA. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 780. No.l. 
CoLYMWsCiilSTATUS.— Bm. vi. p. 36. 2. t. 4. 

■ — CiNBBxvs Major.— ibiij SjfH. p. 124. A. l. — 

^♦'iw.p.257.-';. Jk" 

Lk pas Sarn. 

lix. p, AlOr , ,y ^ - 

Crbt- or AsH-cobouRBD Loon. — ff'ill. (Angl.) p. 840. 
H. t.ei.f. 4 . 


^ Europa boraall 


W. 


HABITAT 
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tcrraucan, and those washed by tlie Atlantiit 
The species occurs even in North-ipberica, and 
is the ti'hicK HeruandcE bayk tr^uents 

the lake of JMexico. 

It has been remarked, that the grebes of this 
Bpecics — and probably it is the same with the 
others — ac<iuirc not till after moultitf^v. their 
fine satin-white. The iris, which is always very 
brilliant and reddish, becomes iufiamdd, and as- 
sumes a ruby tint, in the season of love. This 
bird is^said to destroy numbers of young whit- 
ings’ and sturgeons’ fry, aiul, when in want of 
other food, to eat shrimps *i’. 

* Obbervutions made in tlic Chaonely by M* Baiilon, of 
Montreuil-.bur-inor. 

t These birds arc frequent in the fens of Lincoliislttre» and 
on the iiiercii of 8brop’‘liin% Cheshire and Staftbrdsliire» 
where lliey breed. Their skins are made into tippets equally 
valuable with those friuii Geneva. Mr* Latham reckons the 
Creslecl -CirelM; to b<* tlie adiiit, and the Tippet Grebe the 
young bird of the ycarS hatch. 

Thry nslriict a floating and lay four white egjp of 
the sire of ;• piccon's. W. 
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the f JTIXE CRESfEEl GRtEBE 

, . Fourth Specks. 

Tills griete is not larger than a teal, and dif- 
ferij^n tiie preefei^ing not only in size, but 
alsp^lstt^ the fcatliers on the thrown of the 
ii^^'^Whicii compose the crest, are parted into 
two tuft?, and that spots of chesnut-brbwn mix 
with the white on the fore-side of the neck. 
With respect to the identity supposed by Bris- 
son between this species and ** the greater ash- 
coloured duckcr” of Willughby, it is difficult 
to decide ; since that naturalist and Ray form 
their description merely from a drawing of 
Brown’s. 

, * CHARACTER 8PECIFICUS. 

PoniCBPS Auritus. P. fttsco-nigricaas, subtus albus, ca- 
pite nigro, auribus cristato-ferrugineis. — lath. Ini. Orn. ii. 
p. 781. No. 9. 

CoLYMBOS AURtTOS.— fim. vi. p. 64. 6. 

Lk Petit Qrbbb Huppb'.— par Sonn. lix. p.313. 
Eared Dobchick. — Edw. t. 06. f.2. 

•*“-*'■* GRRBB.—Br.E'oo^. ii. No. 224. t. 70. — ■‘ircl. Zool. ii. 
p. 400. B. — Lath. Sjfu. y . p. 286. 4. 

UABiTAT 

ia Europa, ct in insalis Falklandicis ? — 12 pollioes looga.— 
In Lmeolniensibus Anglia; nid|pcat, iiidum natanr 
*4* iniadllOes'conficien*. — £ora nibra. W. 
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THE HORlTED GREBE* 

Fifth S^eks. 

This grebe has a black tuft, divided iehind 
as it were into two horns ; it has also a sdlrt of 
mane, rufous at the root, black at tlie point, 
cut round the neck ; which gives it a very odd 
look, and niakeji. it to be regarded as a mon- 
strous species. It is rather larger than the com- 
mon grebe; its plumage is the same, except the 
mane and tlic Hanks, which are rufous. 

This Horned Grebe seems to be extensively 
spread : it is known in Italy, in Switzerland, in 

0 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

PoDiCEPS Cristatus. P. fuscus subtus albns, capita 
rufo tumido, collari nigro, reniigibus secuodariia albi*. 
{/idulta Avis.) — Latk. Ind, On. ii. p. 780. No. 1. 
CoEYMBUS Cristatcs. — Linn. Sj/it. i. p. 282. 7. 

— — — — Major Crist atls et Corkutos.— 
p. 124. A. 'Z.—tym. p. 2M. I. 01. 

— CoRNUTWS. — Hris. vi. p. 45. 4. t. &. f. 1. 

Le Grebe Coknu. — Suf. PL Eni. par Son* 

lix. p. 313. pi. 215. IP'Z. 

Greater CRES’dfeD and HoRnbd Docker. — B ' ill ^ 
{AngD p. aio. § 5. t. 81. f. I. 

Crested Grebb.— B r. ZooL u. No. ai^.^Ara, 
p. 488. A. Spn. v. p. 281. Xr^Sem, ^ 

p. 145. 


In Euiopa boresE^ 


HABXTAl 
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Gennany, in Poland, in Holland, and in Eng- 
land. Aa it is of a very singular figure, it has 
been evaty: ivrbiere< retiu^ked. Fernandez de<> 
scribes with accuracy one found in Mexico; 
and adds, that it is called the Water Hture, but 
does 90t assign the reason*. 


pfEoraj 



of these birds are exported to dUferent parts 
the lake of Geneva. W, 
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THE LITTLE HORNED GREBE** 

Sirth Species, 

There is the same difTcrence with regar^^to 
bulk between the two horned grebes as bet^jpen 
the two crested grebes. The Little Homed 
Grebe has two pencils of feathers, which, grow- 
ing out from behind the eyes, form its horn^ of 
an orange-rufous ;* this is also the colour of the 
fore-side of the neck and of the flanks ; tli^ top 
of the neck is clothc<l with puffed feathers, not 
broken, however, or intersected by a ridge; 
these feathers arc brown tinged with greenish, 
and so is the upper side of the head : the mantle 
is brown, and the bresist silvery-white, as in thb 
other grebes. It is of tliis in particular that tlie 
nest is said by Linnmus to float on the water ; 

• CHARACTER SPCCIFICUS. 

PoDicEPft Cf)RvuTUS. P. cri»taliis, collo subtus castaaeo^ 
capite colloquc supremo iiigro - viresceiitibu3« fesciculo 
pone oculos auiantio-rufescente. — Lath. Tnd. Orit. ii. 
p. *788- No. 5. Var. /3* 

CoLYMBt'S CORNCT l^S MlNOR. -Dris, VI. p. 50. 

- ■■■ ■ > ■ , aive PoDirFPs Minor. — Hah p. 100. 14. 

—Sloan. Jam. p.82*i t. 271. f. J. 

Le GaBBE (ie r£scLAVONiE.<-«P/. EnL Ib4. f. 2.—Utt. 
Syn. V. p, 288. 8. Var. A. 

Lr Petit Grksb Cornu.— par Sam , Ub« p« 

HA nr TAT 
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he a<ld8, that it lays four or five eggs, and that 
the female is entirely grey *. 

ih moist countries of Europe, 
whether maritime or inland. Edwards received 
it from Hudson’s-hay f. But its being found in 
Norlh J^^ica is no reason why Brisson should 
infer that It is the same with the Yacapitzahoaa 
of ''|i<^i^ahdez ; which indeed appears to be a 
grefe^r blit is not sufficiently characterised. 
With l^gard to the Trapa^olora of Gesner, as 
likewise of Brisson, it is mof t probably a ches> 
nut; at least it is not a horned grebe, since 
.Gesner expressly mentions its having no crest. 

* Fsttna Suecica, No. 123. 

t We ailt not hesitate to refer the Eared Dobchick of that 
same naturalist, nohrithstandiug some differences in dimen- 
sions, to the. Little Homed Grebe. 



THE BLACK.BREASTED GREBE* 

Seventh Spedee, . 


This grebe is called the Laart Duck in the 
island of St. Thomas, where Father Feuill6e 
served and described it. What distinguishes it 
most, is a black spot in the midst of its fine 
W'hite breast-plate, and the colour of its wings^ 
which is pale rufous. It is as large, he tells us, 
as a puilet : he remarks, also, that the point of 
its bill is slightly curved, a property which be- 
longs equally to the following species. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

r 

PoDicEPS Thomensis. P. fuscDs, aubtiu albw 

griscB, remigtbus palUde rufis, oncuU pectoria nign.^ 
— Lath. lad. Ora. ii. p. '784. No. 8. ' • 

CoLYMBVs Thomknsis. — Gmtf. Si)$t. L p. 682. 

— — — — I.N'SULiE $. Thomss.— vi. p. 68. 2. 

Le Grebe Dtr-tAAR. — Baff'.jtar Soon. lix. p. 324. 
Black-breasted Grebe. — Lath. Stfa. v. p.288.8> 


HABITAT 

io insula Sti. Tbornae in AsMnea. 



TOE LOUISIANA GREBE*. 

Eighth Specks, 


: its bill has a gantle curvature 

ftt its breast is entirely white; Its flanks 

are ^ply stained with brown and blackish, 
and the fore^side of its neck blackish. It is 
smaller than the common grf;be. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PoMCEPS Lvdovicianus. P. foscus, hteribus eolU et 
corporis fetnigineis, ooiporc snbtus albo maculis transver* 
sis aigricaiitilm. — Lath. lad. Om. ii. p. 705. No. 13. 
CoLYMBVS LcdoviciaMUS. — Gmel. Sjfst. i. p. 692. 

Lb Gbebb de <8 Louisians. — Bvf. PI. Enl. 943. — Bag, 
psr Stma. lix. p. 326. 

LoutsiANB Qeebe.— ^ rcf. Zool. ii. No. 419<—Ltak. Syn: 
v.p.289.9. 


biLoBuian. 


uabi:|;at 


w. 
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THE BED-NECKEO. GBOEBE*. 

Ninth Species^ 

The checks and chin arc grey ; the fore>$ije 
of tlie l(eck is rufous, and tlie upper sucfiice 
dark brown. It is nearly as large as the liorned 
grebe. >■ 

• character SPECIFICUS. 

PoDicBFS Rubricollis. P. subcHstatus ftuous, gida 
genis regioneque annum cinerasceiitibus, coUo sabOu 
pcctorequc fcrnigineo-rubris, abdomine remigibusque le^ 
cundariU albU. — Lati. Ind. On, ii. p. 783. No. 6. 
COLYMBUS Rubricollis. — Cnul.Sytt.Uf.Mi2, 

Le G^ebb h JouES Grises, Jovonis.-^ Buff. PI. JBftl. 

031. — Duff, par Sohh. lix. p. 327. . . 

Reb-nkckeo Grebe. — lMth.Syn. v. p. 288. 7.r->/d> 
p. 280. 1 . 113. — Arct. Zool. ii. p. 400. C. — Id, Sup. p. 68. 
—Bew. Birds, ii, p. 182. 

* 

HABITAT 

in Europa ; iu Anglia bter nuioies^—lB polUces Icaiga* W« 
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^ TH® OREAT GREBE • 

♦ 

Tenth Specie*. 

The epitliet great is due more to the. length 
of . ite necjk, than to the bulk of its MlBy : its 
bead'U rd^ied three or four inches higher than, 
that of the common grebe. Its upper surface, 
is brown ; the fore-side of its body rufous- 
brown, which extends also on the flanks, and 
shades the white of the breast. It is found in 
Cayenne. 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PooicEPS Cayanus. P. fusco-nigricaus, subtus albns,. 

collo sabtus rufo. — Lath. lad. Orii. ii, p. 781. No. 2. 
CoLYMBUS Cayennensis. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 693. 

Lb Grebe de Cayenne. — PI. ivif/..404. f. l. 

Lb Gbano Grebe. — Bitf. par Sonu. lix. p. 331. 

Cayenne Grebe. — Lath. Syu. v. p. 281. 3. 

* 

HABITAT 

•tt’Caysna.*— 19J poUiccs longa. W* 


From the enumeration we have made, it ap- 
pears that the species of Grebes are diffused 
through both continents ; they seem dispersed, 
from, pole to ' pole. The Kaarsaak "jf and the 

t “ The bird whi^ the Greenlanders call kartMk, cxpte»- 
ing its cry by that ^e, is a sort of cotmbu* : according to 
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THE great OEEfiE. 


Esarokitsck of the Oreenlanders are probably 
grebes : and, in the antarctic regions, M. Bou- 
gainville foun^ at the Malouine Islands, two 
birds which appear to belong to this genus ra- 
ther than to the divers*. 

then, it liRctels nin or fine weather, ateordifig as its tone of 
voice K hime and rapid, or soft and fengthened out 'Ehey 
also call it the ttumer bird, ticcause its appearance 
that joyous season. The female lays near pools of fresh 
water, and it is pretended that she is so much attached to her 
brood as to sit even when the place is overflowtd."— tfirf. 
CVee. dt$ Voyages, tome xix. p. 45. The Greenland duck, 
teitk a pmaled bill, and a tnfl cm its bead, mentioned by CraatCi 
appears also to be a grebe. — See ibid, p. 43. 

* ** In the Malouine Islands there are two species of small 
divers ; the one has' its back of an ash-colour, and its belly 
white ; the feathers of the belly are so silky, so brillianl^ and 
so close, that we took it for the grebe, which fhmi^es the 
materials of precious muffs : this species is tare. He other, 
more common, is entirely brown, having its belly sonunrhat 
lighter than its back ; its eyes are like rubies, and their Won- 
derful vivacity is heightened by the contrast with a circle of 
white feathers that surround them, and which has given occa- 
sion to the name of Spectacle Diver. It has two young, loo 
delicate, no doubt, to bear tlie coolness of tbe> water when 
tb^ are clothed only with down, for the mother then carries 
them on her back. These two species have not their fieet 
frnlmated, like other wateg fowl ; their toes are patted, end 
famished on each side with a very strong membrane; in this 
state each toe resembles a leaf rounded towards die nail, and 
the more so, as from the toe lines proceed to terminate in the 
extremity of the membranes, and as the whole has. the gtctn 
colour of leaves, without much thickness.’*— FsgHV* 
dpf Monde, par De Bougaimille, tonne ii, p. 117, 118> , 
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THE CHESNtJT* 

First Species. 

We have saiti that the Chcsnut is much 
smaller than the otlier grebes : we may even 
add, that, except the stormy petrel, it is the 
least o/ all the 8wimming-birds» It resihiblcs 
the petrel also in being clothed with down iu- 
stead’of fcatliers. lint its bill, its feet, and all 
its body, are exactly like thos^ of the grelies: 
its colours arc nearly the same; but, as its back 
is of a chesnut-brown, it has been termed the 
Casta^tieur. In some indivirlnals, the fore-side 
of the body is grey, and not of a glossy white; 
in others, they are more inclined to blackish 

• CHAilACTEtt SPECIFICUS. 

PoDiCRps Minok. P. fulvo fu*icus, corpore suhtiis macula 
romigiiin uropy^;i<>(pic iiiliino albo nrgenteis, collo subius 
griseO'fulvo* — Inn, Orn, ii. j>, 7W. No, 9. 

CoLYMBiTs Minor. — Cunl. Syst. i. pi 591. 

— CuiSTATUS. — lAim, Siist, i. p. 223. /. 

— Fluviatilis. — Bris, vi. p.d9. 9. 

i'oni(3Eps Minor. — limi Stfn, p. 125. A. B^— JIW. p. 258. - 
t. Gl, 

Yacapitzahoac.— p. 177. 

Le GrebK DK la lllYlKRK, OU Le QksrXG'SEVX.—Buff. 
Bi. Ettl. 905. 

Le Castagnrux. — Btff, par Sonn, Ifjc, p. 387. pi. 21G. f. 1. 
GnEBE.— /?/•. Zool. ii. No. 226.— Id. fol. 134. t. P.' 
—niilt. CAngt.) p. 3 to. t. 61.— U. A. Sm. v. p. 269. 10. 
—Seu. Bird*, ii. p. J54, 

n E HABITAT 

Mropa, Airierica ; in^Anglia communis avis, flununa pis- 
““sque frequentans,-— 10 polliccs longa. W. 

IX, 


It 



THE CHESKTJT. 


Ht 

than to brown on the back ; anrl this variety hj 
the colours has been rcinarkerl by Alclrovandus, 
Like the grebes, the (Jhesnut wants the power 
of standing and walking on the ground ; its 
legs trail and project fwhind, and cannot sup- 
port it*: with dilliculty it rises; hut, when 
once it has mounted, it ilics to a great distance. 
It is seen on the rivers the whole winter, at 
which time it is very fat. Though called the 
Jihrr (ri'clMif it is seen also on the sca-shore, 
where it cats shrimps and smelts f, as it like- 
wise feeds on vouui? crabs and small fish in 
fresh waters. VV'c have found particles of sand 
in its stomach; this is mu-scular, and lined with 
a glandulous jmcinbranc, thick and inadhesive: 
the intestines, as Ikk>n observes, are very weak; 
the two legs arc attached behind the body by a 
membrane, which projects when they arc ex- 
tended, and is fastened very near the joint of 
the tarsus ; above the rump, and instead of a 
tail, arc two small pencils of down, which rise 
('.'ich out of its tubercle: it is also observed that 
the wel)s of the toes have a border indeiiied 
nith little scales rungetl regularly 
^\'c conceive the I'ropazoroUt of Gesner to be 
the same bird : ^hat naturalist says, tliat the 
former appears, after winter, on t^ 
.Switzerland. 

•K'loii. t idepi* . ' 

* Tt makc-s a floating nett in the inidU ofrblfieiraBdW^*- 
It lays five or sis white eggs, and always covin' 
it quits the nest. W, 
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THE PHILIPPINE CHESNUT 


Second Species. 

Though not larger than the preceding, it is 
distinguished by two great streaks of rufous, 
whHdiMf|y[ti the cheeks and the sides of tlie 
iicck, ainl^Sb by a purple tinge spread on the 
upper surface ; perhaps it is only the same bird, 
modified by climate. We might pronounce 
with more certainty, if the limits which sepa> 
rate them, or the chain that connects them, 
were better known.— But who can trace the 
genealogy of Nature’s families? 


* CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. 

Pouicsps Minor. — hoik. Ind. On. iL p. 784. No. 9. 
Var. 

Le Castaonbvx des Philippines. — B ^. PI. Enl. 948. — 
Buff, par SoHih, lia. p. 341. — Lath. iSjm. v< p. SOO. 10. 
Var. A. 

HABITAT 

in Pbillippinb iiUttlM. W. 



THE aRCLED-BILL CHESNtJT^. 

Third Species. 

A iiTTLi: black riiig, which encircles the 
middle cf the bill, servos to distinguisli this 
Chesuut. It i;as also a rcinurkuhle hi&ck spot 
at the base of tlie lower mandible; its plumage 
is GP.tircly browjj, deep on the licad and neck, 
kghl and grcenisii du the !;rc.ist. It is found 
on pools of frcih water, in the settled parts of 
Carolina. 

* CirAllACTEll Sl’KCIFICirS. 

PoDiCEPS Carohnensis. P. loqwrc lusco, rostro fascia 
scsquialtcra, gula uigra. — Ltth. luV. Ora. ii. p. 78d« 
No. 12. 

CoL'. MBUS ?omcsp.«.->-GMc/. Sysf. i. p- 594. 

— Fll’vutilis Carolinensis.-— B rw. n. p.fi9. 

!». 

Lz Castasneux k Bec Cercle'. -Bb/. par Sotin. lix* 
p. 343. 

PiEO-BiLL Grebe. — /A rt. Zw/. ii. No. 4t8, t. 23*-^< 
Car. i. t. 91.— LiM. St/a. v. p. 202. 93. 

^ HABITAT 

in America teptentriouali,— 14 pellicea k>Bga. W. 
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THE ST. DOMINGO CHESNUT*. 

Fourth Species. 

Tfliljt iillniatler than the European cbesnut; 
its from t’ne hih to the tail, scarcely 

seven inches and a half ; it is blackish on the 
body, and silvery light-grey, spotted with 
drown, below. • •• 

•character jpecificus. 

Ppdickps Domimcvs. P. capite isrvi, corpote subtu 
coufertim macniato. — l/uh, l id. Orn. ii. p. No. 19. 

CoLYMBUS DomimcI's. — Gmel. Syst. i. »). 593,— B«#. vi. 
p. 64. 11, t. 5. f, 2. 

Le Castagneux de St. Domingue.— it«y. par Som. lix. 
p. 345. 

Twopenny Chick.— Barb. p. 72. 

White-winged Grebe.— L ofii. Sya, t . p. 291. 11. 

HABITAT 

in Antillarum intnlis, Suriuamo.— Vix 8 poUicei longa. W. 
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THE COOT-GREBE. 

Fifth Species. 

Katuue never proceeds by start! ; she fills 
up all the intervals, and connects remote ob< 
jects, by a chain ot' intermediate productions. 
The Cout>Grebe, hitherto unknown, is related 
to bnth these ge/iera of birds. Its tail is pretty 
broad, and its wings long ; all its upper surface 
is olive-brown, and all the fore-side of the body 
is a very fine white; the toes and their webs aie 
barred transversely with black-and-white or 
yellowish stripes, which produces an agreeable 
effect. It was sent to us from Cayenne, and is 
as small as our chesnut. 
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THE DIVERS ‘f. 

Les Ploncboks. 

Though many aquatic birds dive even to the 
bottom of* the water in pursuit of their prey, 
the nun^ of Diver has been appropriated to u 
small family, distinguished from tlie rest by 
their straight pointed bill, and their three fore* 
toes connected together by a entire membfigne^ 
which throws a hem along the inner toe, from, 
which the hind one is parted : their nails are 
also small and pointed ; their tail is extremely 
short, and scarcely visible ; their feet are very 
fat, and placed quite behind the body : lastly, 
their leg is concealed in the lower belly, a dis- 
position well adapted for swimming, but almost 
iucQinpatible with walking. In fact, tlie 

* COLYMBUS. 

CHAUACTER OENERICUS. 

Nostrum rectum, scutum, inandibulu lateribus coarctatb. 

Nartt linearet. 

Ungya longa, acuta, baai latedbus denticulata. 

Cmra compRssa. 

Ptde$ tetradactyli, compedes, pslraati, digito exteriore Ion- 
giore, poittco parvo interiuri membranula coadunato. 

Gouda brevia, viginti peonU constans. 

t The general name of the Diver in Greek, u AiSviec : in 
J^in, Mergut: in Hebrew and Persian, Kaatk: in Arabic, 
in Italian, Merge, Mergoae: m German, Diteker, 
Pucienr, Tauektr, 
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THE DIVERS. 


Divers, when on land, arc obliged, like th® 
grebes, to stand erect, and cannot inaintain 
their balance : but in the water their motions 
are so. nimble an<l prompt, that, the instant 
they perceive the (lash of a gun, they ph;uge 
and escape the ball *. Accordingly, exFfcrt 
fov. lers fasten a bit of pasteboard to their piece, 
in such manner as to leave the aim free; and 
yet screen from the bird the gleam of the 
priming. 

Ve know (he species of Divers, two of 
'whicht a greater aiul a lesser, occur equally on 
the fresh waters of inland countries, and om tlre 
salt flood near the s( a-shorc : the other three 
species seem to be attached wholly to the coasts, 
particularly in the north. 

r 

• The Divers of Louisiana arc the sanin with ourai, and 
when they see the tire of the touch pan, they dive so ninibly> 
that the lead cannot liit them ; for which reason tiiey are 
called kad~eaters/'^Le Page DupraiZp IJut. dc la I/>ui$iane, 
tom. ii. p. 115. 





TUB m»BH. 
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THE GREAT DIVER* 

First Species. 

This Div’cr is almost as large and as tall as 
tl;c 'goose. It is known on the lakes of Swit- 
zerland ; and the name Flude'', which it re- 
ceives on that Constance, alliul«>, according 
to Gesner’s remark, to its lab ..sous niotftia on 
land, struggling at once, with its wings and its 
feet. It never rises hut from the wate?* ; and 
in tliat clc/nent its njotions are as easy as tliej- 
arc rapid. It dives to very great depths, and 
swims under water to the distance of a hund- 
red paces Avithoiit emerging to take breath : a 

* ciiaractku .spkc: ficus. 

CoT.TMBUs Immkk. C. rurporc supra nigricante albo un- 
dulato siibtus tolo albo . — htth. 1ml. Vi ii. ii. p. 000. 'Hfi. % 

— . (imel. Sj/st. i. ji. 5(50. 

MBRGt?.s Majob. — Qru. vi. p. 105. 1. 1. 10. 1'. 1. 
Coi.YMDOs Maximus OasKSBi.— p. 126. 8.->v 
p. 260. 1 lU. 

Lr Gkamu Plongkon. — Dujf . 

SoiiH. tix.;p. 353. pi. 51 
F.mm:b Goose.— 

P* 





with a small fish, allures the unwary bird; it 
swallows death with the repast, and perishes in 
that element where it received birth ; for its 
nest is placed on the M'ater amidst the tall 
loishes. 

Aristotle justly observes, that flie Divers be- 
gin to breed in early spring, tand that the gulls 
do not breed till the cud of that season, or the 
beginning of summer*. But Pliny, who often 
meiely copies the philosopher, has here injudi- 


ciou.'ly eontrai 
name Mergus t 
nestles in trees 
the cornjorant 
but which has 
they nestle at 



)loying the 
bir<l Vi'hicli 
belongs to 
uatic birds, 
ivers, siuce 
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Some observers have asserted that the Great 
Diver was very silent : yet Gesner ascribes to 
it a singlar and loud cry ; but probably this is 
seldom h$ard. 

Willugbby seems to admit a variety, in which 
the back is of an uniform colour; whereas, in 
the ordinary kind, the upper surface is waved 
with iight-grey on a brown-gry, and this 
brown, clouded and dotted with whitish, ap- 
pears on the upper side of the head and neck, 
which is besides ornamented below by a half- 
collar tinged with tiie same colours, terminated 
with fine white on the breast and the under- 
side of the body *. 

* The Great Diver » found as far as the mouth of the Ob, 
pa the Arctic cmisU : at Spitsbergen; Iceland; and in Arne- 
fica, from HudsonVbay to Nen-York.' W. 
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DIVER 


Second Specie^!. 


This Diver rescir. hies tlic {'.rccct'’n" in itsco* 
lotirs, and his likc'^'isc al' the forc-siilo Sf its 
body white: its back, a, id the upper side of its 
neck and head, ara bhu ki^h-cincreous, entirely 
sprinkled witirHltlc w’litc drops. The largest 
of tliis kind ineaMirc at tlio ntmost a foot nine 
inches from the tip of the hill to the end of the 
tail, and two feet to the extremity of the toes, 
and the alar extent is two feet and a half; 
whereas the preceding species is two leet and a 

* CHAUACTF.R SPIXIFICUS. 

CoLYMBUS Stem, ATI'S. C. cincrco-fuscus, Hneolis albidis 
varius .«ubtu8 albus, capitf ct collo superioribiis cincreis, 
p^nnis ad lalera cinereo>albo (inibriatis.-^LaM. Inil, Orn* ii* 
p. 800. No. 3. 

(Jn/ef, St/sf, i. p, 537. 

Maxtmts C.Ai DATts. — Rail Si/tL p. 125. A. 4. 

var. ? — R V//. j). t. 0 ! . * 

Mergvs Minor,- Bm, vi. p. 108. 2. 1. 10. f,% 

Cor.V.MIM .s CAtl* \Tl/S*STiU.I.ATUS, — UW. i. 62. 

Lk Pf-iif Pr.oNonoN,— %/; /V. £«/. par 

Sunn, lix. p. 357. 

SpEfKM’.D DivF.f?, or Loon.— /J r, ZooL ii. No. 230.— 
ii. No, .141. — huh, Syn, vi, p. 34L 3* — 
Birds, ii, p. IP, 9. 

HABITAT 

111 F.untpa^ America ; in fluviis mart vicinity Angli» 
rams .— 27 pollicci ionga. 
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half from the bill to the nails, and four feet 
across the wings. Their natural habits are 
nearly the same. 

The Little Divers are seen at all times on our 
jpools, which they do not quit till the ice obliges 
them to ^t to the rivers anti brooics of running 
water: lifey depaat in the night time, and re- 
a^ittle as possible from their former 
liaunts. It V as remarked, even in the time of 
Aristotle, that lh.;y did not disappear in 
winter * * *** . That philosopher aljo says, that 4hey 
ky two or three eggs : but our sportsmen make 
them to lay throe or four, and say, that when a 
person approaches the nest, the mother plunges 
into the water, and that the young ones just 
hatched throw themselves after Her. The 
swimming and diving of these birds are always 
attended with m.ise, .ind with n very quick agi- 
tation of their wings and tail. The motion of 
their feet impels them forward, lioc in the line 
of their hotly, but sitleM'isc in the diagonal. 
M. Hebert observed this in a captive Diver, 
v/hicli being held by a long string, took always 
that direction: it appeared to have lost nothing 
of its natural liberty : it was kept on a river, 
where it lived by catching small fish f. 

* Hi»t. Animal, lib. y. 9. 

f The Speckled Diver lays its eggs near the verge of mari- 
time lakes : they are oval, dusky, with small black spots, and 

*** as those of a goose. 
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THE SEA-CAT DIVER. 

Third Species. 

*rHTS Diver, which is very like the little 
frcsli-water Diver, was sent to us from the 
coasts of Picardy, which it frequents ^articu< 
larly in winter, and whoe it is called hy the 
fisiiers Cat-marin, because it eats much young 
fry.«. They ar& often caught in the nets spread 
for the scotei>ducks, with which they generally 
arrive ; for they are observed to retire in sum- 
mer, as if they spent that season in more north- 
ern countries. Some, however, breed in the 
Scitly Isles on the rucks, which they gain by 
springing from the water, having, taken advan- 
tage of a swell : for, like the other Divers, they 
can hardly rise from the laud * ; nor can they 
even run but on the waves, which they rapidly 
graze in an erect attitude, the lower part of 
their body being immersed. 

This bird enters with the tide into the mouths 
of rivers. It prefers small smells, and the fry 
of the sturgeon and conger. As it swims al" 

* '* I one day.found two of theie Divers, which had he<^ 
east S^ore by the waves; they were lying on the sand, wont- 
ing their feet and wings, and crawling with difficulty : I 
gathered them like stones, yet they were not wounded ; and 
orte of tlim thrown up, flew, dived, and played on the water, 
before my eyes.” — oittnatm commuiueuttd bjf M. BmU»* ^ 
jSluntrcmiHur-mr. 
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most as fast as other birds fly, and dives as well 
as fish, it has every possible advantage for 
seizing its ftigitive prey. 

The yoting ones, less dextrous and less ex- 
perienced than the old, subsist only on shrimps; 
yet both are, at ail seasons, extremely fat. M. 
Ikillon,^ who luis carefully observed these 
Divers on the coasts of Picardy, and who has 
furnished us with these details, subjoins, that 
the female is distinguished by being two inches 
shorter than the male, which measures two .feet 
three inches from the point of the bill to the 
end of the nails, and its alar extent three feet 
two inches ; the plumage of the young ones, 
till moulting, is a smoky-black, without any 
of the white spots sprinkled on the back of the 
adults. 

We shall refer to this kind, as a variety, a 
black-hcaded Diver, which Brissou makes his 
fifth species, and applies to it the names given 
by Willughby and Ray, which refer only to 
the northern Diver. 

It has been remarked, though not with re- 
gard to any particular species of Divers, that 
the flesh of these birds is improved by living, in 
Lough Foyle, near Londontlerry in Ireland, on 
& certain plant, whose stalk is soft, and almost 
as sweet, it is said, as a sugar-cane. 
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THE lAIBUnr, or CHEAT 
yOKTllKIlN DlVEK^t- 


Fourth iSpCi ies. 


I', tin 
e'l tl'c Im 


i'c-ic Isiiuti^ .ills CJrcatDi'cr ise.'ul- 

hiii/i *. 1(1 ill tin OiLiic^'i I )er^jc.sL. 


t 1. \ H \( 1 1 R SI>I ( lltlCVi. 


C-ii.YMV' s <■! i-i. ( '. I'apiU colio(;ue rf|n^violaceo^ 
:ascui I'til.- cuMtivjuc JiMi ittternipt«.-^J[4/!A> iurf. Om. 
II. |» 7Jill No. 1. 

(imel. Sjit. i. p. Tiom. 

.\n. 1> !20 t:*2. 

Mi.RCU.s 'f tj -u >.2 ;v:ls. — B r«* vi. <J. 1. 11. f. 3. 

‘•ilulta. I " ‘ 

V tvitS.-»Om. vi. p. H8> {^(/wBior.) 

Cols mri sMaxihos CavdatcS.—JIuk 
-—VtuU p. 259. 

— — STKiLA'f I’s.— .S.i'i, SpK, IL p. iCl>‘ 

f. 15. f. 1. . * . 

L iMRBiM. — Bv/T. P/, Enf. 052. — B jf. par SrahOf 

pi. 217. f. 2. ' . trU 

(iKBATPST Sl'R KLLD UfVER, OF fii* 


,V,n. (A, .4,) p. 341. 

No'iTHiO.N D.vel. -B/./ut/. ii. Nu.337.t.8%'‘ 

Zvof. II. -^o, I'oO, — •‘ijaif’, vyka vA»pt 

p. la-j. 

HABITAT 

in Mari arcUcoi America burcah ; la 



\ III Noru(*«uii, Ihu$in: iti Ilttubri/rc , 'ac 

coniuii' to Aii(if‘r«oti, hIu> rd)*! lliut lliiis liini much 
blc's the viilfurc by its bulk sutd it^ cricb ; but this prctendeJ 
vultuie is a inei;j;diu€r. 
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It is larger tliau a goose, beiyg nearly three feet 
from the bill to the nails, and four feet over the 
wings : it is also remarkable by a furrowed col- 
lar about the neck, marked by small longitudi- 
nal stripes, alternately black and white: the 
ground on which this belt lies is black, with 
green refactions on the neck, and violet ones 
on the'^ead : the mantle is black, entirely 
sprinkled witli wlute speckles ; all the under- 
side of the body is fine white. 

This fTicat Diver appears sometimes in feng- 
landjn.hard winters’*; but at other times it 
never leaves the northern seas, and its usual 
retreat is among the Orkneys, the Feroe 
Islands, on the coasts of Iceland, and near 
Greenland ; for it is evidently the Tuglek of 
the Greenlanders f. 

Some writers of the north, such as Ilviet’us,' 
physician at Bergen, have asserted that these 
birds make their nests and lav their eggs under 
Water; which is not even probable I : and 
the account inserted in the Philosopliical Trans- 
‘ictions^, that the Imbrim hatches her eggs 

Rail — We tec«ived one that was killetl this winter (1760) 
•n the coast of Picardy. * 

, ^ '^be 'ruglck,* says CraiiU, *• is a diver of the bulk of 
* tbe colour of a stare ; its belly white, 

*** b*ck sprinkled with white ; its bill is straight and 
^uted, an inch tftiok, and four inches long ; its length from 
^„.***^ t® the tall is two feet, and its alar extent two feet/' 

'■ t in* ^'^^*‘i*** to®- p. 45. ^ 

§ N***4i^**^ refuses to credit the report, 
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by carrying them under her wings, appears- iT» 
me equally fabulous. All that we can infer 
from these stories is, that this bird probably 
breeds on shelves or desert coasts, and that 
no observer has yet seen its nest *. 

» In the northern regions, every pair of these birds oc< 
tupy a take, and breed on the small islnts. 'J^be young 
defend themselves courageously with their bills. The Green- 
landers use the skins for clothing, and the Esquimaux dorl- 
their heads witl^tiie l\<itlieri. 
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'I’HE LIJMMB, or LI ITLE DIVER of 
the North F. ux 

Fifth Species. 

f.vMMt. or Loom in Lapponic siifnifies lamCf 
allu(11n«]f to the tottering pace oftliisbird when 
on land ; it seldom horeever comes ashore, but 
swims <Hmost cfmstaiitly, and breeds at; the 
verge of the floofl on desert coasts. Few have 
seen its nest, atui the people of Iceland say that 
it hatches its eggs under its wings in open sea;{;; 
whicli is not more probable tlian the incubation 
of tlic imhrim under water. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Coi,YAiiu7s .AncTirrs. C. capife caiio, collo subttis atro- 
viohu-cci, fa!>cia alba iiiterrupta. — Ijith. Jnd. Urn. ii. p. 800. 

No. 1. 

■ . Gmel. i. p. 587. — Rnii Syn. 

p. 125. 7 tf'i/’. p. 250. t. tn.—i/l. (.-^w/r/.) p. 343. t. 02. 

Merhus fiOTTURK NiGKO. — Brii. vi. p. 115. 4. 
l.K (.U.M.MR. — Buff', par Sonn. lix. p. 307. 

BljVck-thkoatkd Diver. — Br. 'Awl. ii. No. 241. t. 85. 
f. 2. — Arct. Aoot. ii. No. 414. — F.dxc. t. \ i6. — luttk. Syn. 
vi. p. 313. 4. — Bex. Birdt, ii. p. 105. 

HABITAT 

in Europa, Amcrira borcali, et Asia ; in Anglia, nisi hyerae 
rigidiore, inter rariores liabetur. — 2 jwdes longus. W. 

t In Swedish and Lapponic, Itoom or Lorn : in Grocn- 
bndic, jlpa, according to Anderson, and Moquo, according 
to Edwards. 

I Anderson* 
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Thu LuiDine is smaller than the iinhriin, and? 
about the hulk of a thick ; its back is black 
sprinkled with little white squares ; the throat 
is black, and also the fore-sitle of the head, of 
which the upper side is covered with grey fea- 
thers ; the top of the neck is clothed with simi- 
lar grey feathers, and oiaiamented behind by a 
long patch clouded with black, varyir.^ with 
violet and green : a thick down, like that of 
the swan, covers all the skin ; and the Lap- 
landers make winter bonnets of these fine furs*. 

It appears that these divers scarcely ever quit 
the northern seas ; though, according to Klein, 
they visit from time to time the coasts of the 
Baltic, and are well known through the whole 
of Sweden t- Their principal abode is on the 
shores of Norway, Icelanrl, and Greenland: 
these they frequent the whole summer, and 
there breed their young, which they rear with 
singular care and solicitude. On this subject, 
Anderson gives details which would be inter- 
esting, were they all accurate, lie says that 
they lay only two eggs, and that as soon as a 
young Lumme is able to quit the nest, the pa- 
rents lead it to tl’o water, the one flying always 
above it to keep off the bird of prey, and the 
other below to receive it in case it sliould fall; 
and that ifj notwithstanding their assistance, 


• Fauna Siiecica, and Hist. G6n. dca Voyages, tom. 

l>. sno. 

t Fauna Succica. 
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the ucstli^ig fall to the ground, the parents 
rush after it, aijcl rather than forsake it they 
suffer themselves to be caught by men or eaten 
by foxes, which ever watch those opportunities, 
anti which, in those bleak frozen regions, are 
constrained to turn all their sagacity and wiles 
against the birds. This author adds, that when 
the La 4 )nncs have once reached the sea with 
tlieir young, they return no more to land. He 
affirms Cven that the old ones which have acci- 
dentally lost their family, or arc past breetling, 
never revisit the shore, but swim always in 
Hocks of sixty or a hundred. “ If we throw a 
young one into the sea before a flock of Lum- 
ines, they will all gather round it, and strive 
to attend it; nay, they will fight about it till 
the victor leads it off: but if the mother hap- 
pen to intervene, the quarrel immediately 
ceases, and the infant is consigned to her care." 

On the approach of winter, these birds re- 
tire, and appear not again until the spring. 
Amlerson conjectures, that, shaping their coast 
between the cast and the west, they arrive in 
America: and Edwards, in fact, admits that 
this species is common both to the northern 
seas of that continent and of Europe. We 
ndght add those of Asia ; for the red-throated 
diver brought from Siberia, and represented 
under that name in our PL Enl. is exactly the 
same with that of Edwards, pL 97, which this 
naturalist gives as the female Lumme from the 
uuiinpeachcd veracity of his correspondent 
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Isham, a good observer, wlio sent both cock 
and hen from (ireenlaml. 

When tlip Lumnios visit the coast of Nor* 
way, their dift'erent cries are intci preted by the 
inhabitants to presage (iuc weather or rain *. 
This- is probably the reason wliy they spar^ the 
lives of tlicse birds, and are concerned to find 
tliein taken in their nets f. ^ 

Linnains distinguishes a variety in this spe- 
cies j:, and says, w ith Woriniiis, that the Lumnie 
makes its ifest flat on the beach at sea-mark: 
on that head, Anderson contradicts himself. 
Tiie Spitsbergen l.imb of Martens appears, 
according to Kay's ob^ervati:>n, to be difl’erent 
from the Lnninie-. <ff Cireeiiland and Iceland, 
since its hilt- is ht.nhed : yet its attachment to its 
young, and the manner in whicii it leads them 
to the sea, defenfling them from the bird of 
prey', show a great analogy to tliese birds in its 
natural habits With regard to tlio Loms of 

♦ ** Wlirn it foresees abunflant wins, fearing that its nest 
ovcrllowe^l, it '•trike.s the uir with a querulous soun<l ; 
on the cunlnii y, whm it expect.s liae weather, it chcars its 
young witti louci calls and another more grateful sound/' — 
tVormius, 

t IfUf/!, 

t “ A varirty, who'*e head and sides of its neck are cine- 
reous ; the 'iiii ;/-irt of its neck marked with small black 
and while 1C*, ; it!» back brown, without the white dots; 
its lii'i-rtst qioUed before with cinereous and wliite ." — Fauua 
Ssiictka, No. 121. 

§ “ Tin* bill of the TMutb resembles much that of tli« 
diver-])jgcon, except that it is somewhat harder and mor? 
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ihc navigator Barcntz, they may be the same 
with our Luuimes, which might easily frequent 
Nova Zenibla*. ' 

hooked. This bird is as large as a middling duck ... the 
\oung are commonly been near the old ones, which instruct 
them to swim and dive ; the old transport their brood from 
the rocks iifto the water, by lakiti<: them in their bill : the 
buigoin^^r, which is a bird of prey, beeks to carry them 
oft* . . . but these birds arc bo attached to their young, that 
they will rather be killed than for.'^ake them, and they de- 
fend them as alien does iun* chicken^; they cover them as 
they swim . . . they fly in large flocks, anif their wings are 
shaped like those of swallows; in flying they exercise these 
extremely . , , their cry is very disagreeable, and nearly like 
that of a raven, nor is tliere any bird that cries more than 
this, unless perhaps tlie icinter rotgcr/"---Hvcutjl des Vuyages 
du Nord, tom. ii. p. 95. 

* “ The name of Isums, which Barentz gives to this bay (in 
the Icy Sea, under *N ova Zenibla), was taken from a species 
which abounds there, and which, according to the significa- 
tion of the Dutch word, are excessively unwieldy ; their 
body is so large in comparison of their wings, that one is 
surprised that they can raise so cumbrous a weight. These 
birds make their nests on craggy mountains, and cover only 
.one egg at a time. The sight of men disturbs them so little 
that we may take one in its nest, and yet the rest will not fly 
away, or even shift their plaee”*r-//«f, Gr/i. d€S J'oyffga, 
,toai. XV. p. 14)4. 
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THE MERGANSER 

First Species. 

“ This bird,” says Belon, “ comuiits as 
much havock in a pool as -a beaver ; ” and 

• MERGIIS. 

CHARACTER GEXERIt'US. 

'nostrum dcnticiilatum, subulatO'Cylindricuin, basi deprcii- 
siiiscuium, apice adunco. 

Kara in medio rostri, parva% ovahe. 

Pedes tetradacrvliy palmati, digitus externns reliquia 
lougior. 

CHAKACTER SPECIFICUSa 

Mkrgus Merganser. M. subcrisfatih albus, capita collo 
supremo dorso reniigilnisqiie nigro*tiiteiitibu9» cauda ei- 
nerea. — Lath. Jntl. Orn. ii. p. 82B. No. 1, 

. Omel. St/sf, i. p. 544. — Bris. vi. 

p. 231. t. 32. — Rati S^, p. 1;14. A. 1. — 

p. 253. t. 64. 

Le Haklk.— / b^. PL EnL ^ol.—Jhtff.par Sonn. Kx. p- 377. 
pi. 218. f. 1. * 

Goosander, or Merganser. — Br. Zoo/, ii. No. 260. 
t« 32. f. 1. — Arct. Zoo/, ii. No. 40 b.— Id* Slip. p» 73.“^ 
Will, (AngL) p. ddoet. G4. — Ixitlt, Syn. vi. p. 418# l^—Bew, 
Birdst ii. p. 254. 

HABITAT 

in borcalibus Eiiropa*, Asia;, America; ; m Anglia bybemo 
tempore invenitur; in insulis Orcaclibus nidificaili-*-^3S 
pollices loiiga. W* 

t In German, Meer-rach, Weltcheent: on ibo late 
Constance Oan or Ganner: on the lake Maggiore, 
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licnce, he adds, it was tcnnod bkvrc. But the 
old uaturalist was licre dec-eived with the vul- 
gar, for the beaver does not cat fish j and the 
otter is the animal to which this kthifophagous 
bird should be cfnnparcd. 

The Mergansi:!’ is of a middle size, between 
the duck and the goose : but in its stature, its 
j)lunvi.ge, and its short flight, is more allied to 
the duck. Its nann*, Diver-goose ( Mergns-anser) 
seems to have been fornied by (iesner injudi- 
ciously; for the rescmbhince of bs bill to that 
of the diver, on which that :tp)jellation rests, is 
very imperfect. The l)ill is nearly cylindrical, 
and straight to the point, like that of the diver ; 
hut differs inasmuch as the point is bent in the 
fashion of a crooked nail, with a hard, horny 
substance; it differs iiho because the edges are 
beset with indentings rctlectcd backwards : the 
tongue is rough, with hard iHipilke turned back- 
wards like tl'ic indentings on the bill, which 
serve to hold tlie slippery lish, and even to 
draw it into the throat ol‘ the bird; accordinglv, 
with a gluttonous \oracity, it swallows fish 
much larger than can enter entire into its sto- 
mach : the head first lodges in the u'sophagus, 
and is digested before the body can descend. 

The Merganser swims with all its body sub- 
merged, ,^d only its hea«l out of the water^: 

in Pitiubji lu Norwogiaii, iuk aiid, 

inSwedisb, h'Jnrhh>grt, Anl, Skrakus in Dmitb, 

Skalleslugrr : in li-vlaiuiit', Skior-ttiid : in the language of 
Oreenland, I’cksolc. 

" Aldrovaiidus and Wormiiis 
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it tlivcs deep, remains long under water, and 
traverses a great space before it again appears. 
Though its wings are short, it flies rapidly, and 
oftenest it slioots above the surface of the wa- 
ter*: it then appears almost entirely white, 
and is therefore denominated Harle Blanc in 
some parts of I' ranee, as in Brie, where how- 
ever it is rare. Yet the fore-side of its I)|»dy is 
washed with pale yellow; the upper siile of the 
neck and all the head are black, changing by 
refactions iii^o green ; and the feathers, which 
arc slender, silky, long, and bristled up from 
the nape to the front, augment much the bulk 
of the head : the back consists of three colours, 
black on the top and ou the great coverts of 
the wings, white on the middle ones and most 
of the coverts, aiul handsomcl}* fringed with 
grey upon white at the rump; the tail is grey: 
the eyes, the feet, aiul part of the bill, are red. 

The Merganser, we have seen, is a very beau- 
tiful bird ; but its flesh is dry and unpleasant 
food f. The form of Its body is broad and sen- 
sibly flattcncrl on the back. ItsViudpipe is 
observed to have three swellings, the last of 
wliich, near the bifurcation, includes a bony 
labyrinth : this apparatus contains the air 
which the bird respires under water Belon 
says also, that he remarked that the tail of tire 

*• Kzac*2yiiskK 

t Bclon relates the vulgar proverb, //e v^ho mould 
the (ievtf, miyiht Hne him nil k mer gamer and eonnorani* 

I W'ilJiighby. ^ Belon, 
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Merganser was often runij)led and turned up 
at the end, and that it perches and buil({s its 
nest, like the cormorant, on trees or rocks ; 
but Aldrovandus asserts, witlimore probability, 
that it breeds on the -shore, and never quits the 
water. We have not been able to ascertain 
this fact; these birds appear only at distant in- 
terwd^ in rrance, and frou) all the accounts 
which we have received, we can only gather 
that they occur iii (iifterent places, and always 
in winter*. In Switzerland thei'.: appoarayce 
ou the lakes is supposed to forebode a severe 
winter : and though thev must be kuowii ou 
the Loire, since there, according to liclou, 
they received the name ()f Harle or Uerie, that 
observer himself intimates, tiiat tiicy retire in 
winter to niore southern climates, for he saw 
them entering vVom the north into l'.gy})t; yet 
he says, that in every ot'ier season except win- 
ter, they arc found on the Nile, which is dif- 
ficult to reconcile. 

The Mcrgauseis arc not more common in. 
England than in rrance 1 ; yet they penetrate 
into Norway jl, Icelaml and perhajrs still 
farther north. The Geir-fo^d of the leelanders, 
which Amlerson impropcrlj* calis a vulture, is 

* “ Mftrgsinscr the 13th of February 1778, at Mont- 
hard, On a where ir Imd been seen for several days, — 
Merganser killed iiearCrw.'*iv, cn the salt marshes/' — Letter of 
J)c Qutrhot it^ of (he Wh oj Ithniari /, — Merganser killed 
Boutbon lniiey,'and aeiit to M. Hcbeit, in March 1774. 
t Charleton. j MuUcr. § Woruiius, Charleton. 
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a Afergaiiscr ; at least if its voracity may en* 
title it to the appellation of sea-vulture. But it 
seems these birds do not constantly reside op 
the coast of Iceland ; since every time they ar- 
rive, the inhabitants expeet some great event. 

The female Merganser is uniformly smaller 
considerably than the male : it difters also, like 
most of the water birds, by its colours ; it^ head 
is rufous, anti its mantle grey *. Brisson makes 
it his seventh species f. 


• It is the female which Helon styles the beaver. Lip- 
nseus, in the twelfth edition of his Sptana Natura, de- 
scribes it under the name Mergus Castor, 

t Liiina*us says, that these birds breed sometines on trees 
and sometimes between .*)fone!», and lay fourteen eggs. They 
pass the whole year in the Orkneys, yet never »p|icar in England 
except in hard %viiiters. They are found not only in the 
north of Europe, hut in the greater part of North America* 
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THE CRESTED MERGANSER* 

Second Species. 

The preceding species had only a tuft ; this 
is ad(jrned with a distinct and well - formed 
crest, consisting of slender, long plumules, di- 
rected backwards from the occij>ut : it is about 
the size of a duck : its head and tl\c top* of jts ' 
neck are of a violet-black, changing into gold- 
green : the breast is rufous, variegated with 
Avhite; the back is black; the rump and the 
flanks are striped in zig-zags with brown and 
light grey; the wing is variegated with black, 
with brown, with white, and with cinereous; 

* ClIARACTEll SPECIKICUS. 

Mbrgus Srrratok. M. crista depciidciitc, pectore ruies* 
cente variegate, coUari albo, rectricibus fuscis cinerea 
variegatis. — Lati, Ind. Orn. ii. p. 820. No. 4. 

. Unn. Si/it, i. p. 208. 3. 

— Crist ATUs. — />m. vi. p. 237. 2. t. 23. 

— CiRRHATUS Ftsei s. — Haii S^ii. p. 13ft. A. 4. — 

— lyUl. p. 255. t. 04. (minor.) 

Lr Harlb Huppe'. — liujf'. PI. E%1. 207. — Buf. par Soon. 
lix. p. 387. 

IIru-rrbastkd MBRCrANSEii. — Br. /oo/. ii. No. 261. t. 93. 
— Zool. ii. No, AQB.—Edw. t. 05. — Lali. Syn. vi, 
p» 423, 3. — Bea'. Buds, ii. p. 261. 

HAlilTAT 

in Euro|Ni, Asia, America ; in Auglis borcalibus non rarui. 
21 poUicealoiiga. W. 
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Oil both sides of the breast, near the shoulders,. 
there are pretty lotig white feathers edged with 
black, which cover the pinion when the wing 
is closed ; the bill and feet arc red. The fe- 
male is distinguishetl from the male by its head 
being of a duller rufous, its back grey, and all 
the fore-side of its body white, faintly tinged 
with fulvous on the breast. ' ^ 

According to Willug' ^'v, this species is very 
Conimpii on tl-e lagoons of Venice ; and since 
Aluller affirms tiiut it is foiuid in Denmark and 
Norway, and Liiinauts, that it also inhabits 
Lapland *, it pi\)oui)ly iVetjuonts the interme- 
diate countries. In fact, Schwenckftld assures 
us, that this bird passes into Silesia, where it 
is seen in the beginning of winter on the pools 
among the mountains. Saleriie .says tliat it is 
very coininoii on the Loire ; but from his man- 
ner of speaking of it, he seems to have observed 
it very inattentively f. 

• The lin\\ia of ScliftVccr, Fauna Suecka^ 

t III Icchmd these birds are called Tli^y ap* 

pear in great flocks during the summer in HudsooVbayf and 
oil the Siberian hkvi. In Greenland they frequent the same 
places as the wild duck« and are killed by the natives with 
arrows. Tbc (Meeolanders cat the flesh and eggs* 
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THE HETTE, or LIITT^E CRESTED 
MERGANSER* 

TAird Species, 

Thm is a bandsonie little Merganser, with 
A pied plurnngc ; it is sometimes called the 
Nun (ReligieuseJ, no doubt because of the 
neatness of its line white robe, its black 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


jVlKRf*ts AI.BELLCS. M. crista (IcpeiuJentc, occipitc nigro, 
cor]>ore albo, dorso teiu)r<ii'il)usquc nigiis, alis ruiiegati^. 
(.1/(74.) —iMth. hid. Orn. ii. p. 031. No. 0. 

— . Si/ti, i. p. ‘200. vi. 

p. ‘243.3. t.‘21. f. 1. 

M.\jor CiUbhaTCS.— Kflii .SV/H. p. 133. A. 8. — 

If’i/i. p. ‘2.34. t. (54. 

Rhesi. — Rati Syn.f. 135. 5. — //’.//. p. 25.3. 

La PlETTE. — litfif. par Soaa. lix. p. 39‘2. pi. 210. f. 2. 
$.MEW, or White Nuk.— B r. SSt'ol. ii. No. 202. — Latn. 
Syn. vi. p. 428. S.—Id, Sup. p. 271. — Bew. Birdt, ii. 
p. 264. 


M. capite laevi griMO, Iksda oculari nigra, macula subociilari 

alba. (Femuio.) 

MkROUsMINOTCS.— I i>}. Syst. i. p. 209. 6. 

Mbr'oan'sbr Stellatcs. — Ork. vi. p. 232. 6. 

Lk HAltnE E'TOILB'.— par Sunn. lix. p. 400. 

Coot.— A ik iii. t.88. 


„ p .26e. 


Ilo.288.~«’Bor. Birds, ii. 

Ear(^,'Amettca : in .\nglia bjremc non raro invenitur. — 
16-17 polUces luoga. 
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mantle, its head hooded with white (inwebhed 
feathers, disposed like a chin-piece, and raised 
in the form of a band, which intersects behind 
a little veil lappet of a dull green-violet: a black 
half-collar ou the top of the neck completes 
the modest and elegant apparel of this little 
winged Nun. It is also well known by the 
denomination Piette* o^ the rivers Ait and 
Somme in Picardy, where is not a peasant, 
savs Belon, but knows its name. It is ratlier 
lar^r than the garganey, but smaller than the 
morillou; its bill is black, and its feet of a 
lead-grey : the extent of black and white ou 
its plumage is. very subject to vary, insomuch 
tliat it is sometimes almost all white. The 
female is not so beautiful as the male ; it has 
no crest; its head is rufous, and its mantle 
is grey. 


• From pietfer, to trip ligktip. 
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THE MANTLED MERGANSER.. 

Fourth Species. 

We riui^Ulicsebirdfi together, because theydif> 
Ibr less the male an^ teiiiale commonly do in 

this gauuM especially as they are nearly of the 
same size/ Belon, who has described one under 
the name of Fters (ThirdX says that‘'it was seJ 
called as being intermediate, or the third between 
the duck and themoriUotti and that its wings imi- 
tate, by their motley colours, the variety of 
the morillon’s wings; he was mistaken how- 
ever in joining his tiers with this bird, since its 
bill ^s^ entirely different from that of the mo« 
rillon ; and its bulk approaches more to that 
ef the duck. This description exactly suits 

* CHAKACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

Mergvs SbrratoB. M. supra niger, subtus albas, remi- 
gibus miyoribas nigris, rectricibns fuscis. — La/i. lud. 
On. ii. p. 830. N«. 4. Var. /3. 

AIbroamsrr Lrucomblanus.— firtf. vi. p. 250. 4. 

Le Harlb il Martbau Noir. — Buff, far Soon. lix. p. 897. 
Syn. vi. p. 425. A. 

S'- M. supra niger, subtus albus, colio spadiceo, taenia trans- 
versia in alis Candida, remigibus mtyoribus rectricibusque 
nigris, 

^RKgansbr Nl0BR,->J3m. vi, p. 951. 5. — Lath. Syn. vi. 
P<426.B. 

^arietas femjnte. W. 
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then the Mergus Leumnelatm (hkck-andr^whUt 
mar^gnstr) of firlsson ; it also agrees wi^this 
Merits Niger (or black merganser"), excc|^(iihat 
the neck of this last has a bay cast, and that its 
tail is black r the bill and feet of both are red. 
Schn ehekfeid aays, that the former are seldom 
seen in Silesia; but he does not by that expres- 
sion insinuate that the. latter is more common 
tltere, M'hile he remarks that some of these ap- 
pear on the rivers in March on the breaking up 
of the ic^ 



,( ) 
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P’^th Species J 

grtsit difference between 'the* niate and 
fenial^ fd 'll^s genus occasions iniiCh donfiasion 
in the' nomenclature : ' and wb strong^ suspect 
that if tife 'Stellated Merganser iTere' better' de* 
sferibed and better known, it 'Would* be>fbtin/l to< 
be the female of some of the foregoing species. 
Willughby was of this opinion, and regarded it 
as the female of the mantled merganser ; and 
indeed it has the peculiar property of that bird, 
being found sometimes entirely white. Brisson 
gives it the epith.et steUatedy from a white spot, 
figured like a star, which is placed, he says/ 
I)elow a black spot that surrounds the eyes, 
The u^per side of the head is bay colour, the 
mantle blackish-brown, all the fore-side of the 
body is whit^ and the wing is partly white, 
partly black; tlie bill is black, or lead-coloured, 
ss iu the mantled niergan.ser; knd these two 
birds are nearly of the same size. . Gesner says; 
that this Merganser is called in Switzerland the 
lee Duck, because it docs not app^ on the 
lakes till hard frost sets in f. 

, • Fenule of the Merges AlCellus. 

t Inwiatrr, these birds vidt the shores ©four isleud, fibn 
l»*^«theniwgl?w. 
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SU'th Species. 

IThis merganser, which is found in Virginia, 
is very remarkahlc for a fine ed^d crbwn on 
its head, black in tlic circumference, and white 
in tlie middle, formed of feathers elevated to a 
•disc ; which has a fine ed'ect, but appears to ad- 
vantage only in the living bird. Its breast and 
belly are white ; the bill, the face, the 
knd the back, arc; black ; the quills of tt 
and wings arc brown ; the innermost 

* CHARACTER SPECJI FICUS, 

Merges Ci cxleatus. M. crista globosa atrinqne alba, 
corpora supra fusco subtus albo. — lafi. lad. On. ik 
p. 8a0. No. S. 

. Gmc/. Sjfst. i.p.d4^.' 

Mbkgen.ser ViRGiNiANts Cristatvs, — Bru. vL p.S 6 &. 
8 . 

ECArOTOTE, EcATOTOTL ALTERAri— Ann JSjw, p.l75-— 
U'itf. |i. dui. 

Le-HaRee Couro.nne'. — RuJ. PI. Eni. 09b. OWs—jBisf. 

par Sunk. irs. p. ^00. 

WlND-BlSD!— /f »//. r.Vs^/.) p. 380. 

Hound-chested Di vK.—O/f. Car. i. t.94.— **,500. 
Hooded Mergansku.— /. aCA. Sya. vi. p.430.4. 
Arct.Eao/.tt. No. <IU7. 

habitat 

t I 

in America, a Carolina ad sinuni llndsoois.^17 
boga, W*. 
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wings are black, and marked with a white 
streak. This bird is nearly aii large as a duck : 
the female is entirely brown, and its crest is 
smaller than that of the male. Fernandez has 
described both under the Mexican nan)e Ecato- 
totli with the epithet Wind-bird, without men- 
tioning tile reason. These birds are found in 
Mexico and Carolina, as well as in Virginia, 
and haunt the rivers and pools *. > 

* It lays from four to six white egi^ : the littlt one8,*whea 
they leave the nest, are covered with yellowish down, • The 
nest is formed of herbs, and lined with down^ plucked by 
the parents from their breasts. W. 
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THE PELICAN *1. 

The Pelican is morje interesting to the na- 
turalist by its greater stature and the sao 

♦ PELECANUS. 


CHARACTER GENEKICUS. 

Rdstrum Rectum, apice adimco, unguiculato. 

Nure» rima oblitciata. 

Faciii Budiuscula. 

Pedes asquiiibres^ digilh omnibus quatuor siiuui ptUmahs* 


CHARACTER* SPECIFICUS. 


Peletancs Onocrotalus. P. albiis, gula saccata.— 
La/i, Ind, Ora. ii. p.882. No. 1. * 

— ■ ■ , GmeL Sjfst* i. p. 

seiq. It, p« 288. — Bris. vi. p. 519. 1.— Rou Sj/n* p. 12L 1* 
^WilL p, 246. t. 88. — Phil, Trans, Ixvi. p; 281. 

Le Pelican.— pl, Enl, fwr Stum, U. p. 


pi. 219. f. 1. 

Baba . — Belts Trav, p. 41. 

Tcbano*— Trero, t. p. 304^ 

White Pelican.— JEc/w. t. 92,— fPtf. 327.*^ 

Afci, Zwl. ii. No, 505.p-Gfa. Birdi^ pb07«' t 
Sjfn. vlp. 675.U . . - 

habitat 


in Africa^ Asia, America australiore ; mini in 


W. 


t In Greek, ncAncaro;, Ilf Aixivor, 

autbors, from irs Ano/f, a hatchet, on acc<wnt?of ,|U .broac 

bill : it bad also the name OvoHfora^or• ftom ovoi^so ass, so 
H^ofoAov a rattle, because of the gurgliof in 
Romans adopted that term ; but, accordliif W 
cus, and Festus, they anciently called it iTffe/ to 




niKOKRA'r wiiirr. 
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uiulcr its bill, tliun by tli<- Kihuluiis celebrity of 
its name, sacred amouiii; tiic religions emblems 
of ignorant nations. It has been employed to 
represent inatevnal tcndcruc'.s, tearing its breast 
tonoiirisli its languishing family with its blood*. 
This tale, which the Egyptians had before re- 
lated of die vulture "I, cannot apply to the Pe- 
lican, which lives in almudance and even 
enjoys an advantage over the othei pisci\orous 


it denominated Kaid : in Chaldean, Ct/fAn : in .',rabic, 
KuA aiul Alhansal, mo-dnlng : in Persian, Kik Tacab 

^whicli signifies water-carrier", or Miso fslieejs on account of' 
its bulk) : in E^vptian, lU^oi or Guncl-vl Lahr (water'Camel) : 
in Turkish, Sackngusch : in the old Vandal lanwnairp, fhtkritz : 
in Spanish, Ciroio: in Italftn, Agrvtto* at Home, Truo; 
ami near Sienna and Mantua, Jgrotti : in the Alps of Savoy, 
(itettrevse^ because Its bag resembles tlie goitres to which the 
nioiinlaioeers are subject: in Clernuui, Suhnee- 

sans (Sea-goose, Snow-goose): in Austiia, i'ffuic Vogci (the 
Awine, or Tierce-bird): in Polish, />V/4, llak : 

in Russia, Baba: in modern Greek, ‘foulna . • in I ho rrench 
West-IndiatsiiK^s, Grand Gosia (Greal Gullets ; in Mcmoo, 
Atotekh. and b^ lho Spanish settlers, Ab'oitui : in the Phi- 
lippine islands, Pagata: by the negroes ot‘ (iiunta, PuhKo 
by the Siamese, Noktia: in old French, Lixrjic. 

* Soniiini says that the Spaniarils even now Udieve that 
the Pelican nootiah^s its young witl\ its blood, fie adds, 
that in one of the cloisters of the catliedrul at Uareciona, 
dierc Is a sort of menagerie for Pelicans, where iIk people go 
«‘vcry Sunday, expecting to see them tiislribule their blood 
lo their little ones. W . 

+ Horus Apollo. 

t St. Augustine and St. Jerome sccni to be the authors ol 
application of thi> table, originally l£'g>pt5an, to llir 
^Micau, 
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birds, being provided with a bag for storing ft* * * § 
provisions. 

The Pelican equals, or even surpasses^ the 
bulk of the swan *, and would be the hugest of 
all the aquatic birds f, were not the aibAtross 
thicker, and the flamingo much tallcM'. on its 
legs. Those of the Pelican, on the contrary, 
are very low ; but its wings are so broad as to 
extend eleven or twelve feet;};. It therefore 
supports itself easily, and for a length of time, 
in th'e air*: it balances itself with alertness, and 
never changes its place but to dart directly 
downwards on its prey, which cannot escape; 
for the violence of ^e dash, and its wi(le>$pread 
wings, which strike an# cover tiic surface of 
the water, make it boil and whirl and at the 
same time stun the fish, and deprive it of the 
power of flight jj. Such is their mode of fishing 
when alone ; but in large flocks they var^ tlicir 


* Edwards reckons the one wlik h lie dcscrilies Uvue us 
large as the s%^an• Ellis speaks of one more than cioulilc the 
bulk of a lar^e .snan. 

t “ I set out on the 2d of Octtibor for the island of Oriel, 
by this channel, which is parallel to the iiiaui branch ot tiii' 
Niger ... it uas.entjfely covered with Pelicans, which were 
sailing gravely like swans on the water ; they arc iiidiHpuluWy> 
after tiic ostrich, the largest birds of the, count ry/‘—--<'W</«' 
son, au Senegal, p. IdO. 

t Tiir Pelicans ile.-icribed by the academicians had efevc# 
feet of alar exterif, which, as they remark, is double 
the swans and ot llie eagles. * r 

§ Petr. Mae lyr. Nov. Orb. dccad* i. lib* d*' ' 

II Labat and Dutertre. . ; , / i 
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maiiideuvrciit, aft'd act in concert': they range 
themselves in a line, and swim in company, 
forming a large circle, which they contract by 
degrbss to inclose the fishes *, and they share the 
capture it their convenience. 

These birds spend in fishing the hours of the 
nidttti’n)||pind evening, when the'finny tribe are 
most in inotiou, and choose the places where 
they are most plentiful. It is amusing to behold 
them sweeping the water, rising a fey^Jathoms 
above it, falling with their neck extended and 
their sac half full ; then ascending with effort 
to drop again f, and continuing this exertion 
till their wide bag is entirely filled. Now they 
retire to eat, and di^stat leisure on some cliffs, 
where they remain tranquil and drowsy till 
evening 

It appears to me that this instinct of the Pe< 
lican, of not swallowing its prey at first, but 
collecting a provision, might be turned to ac- 
count; and that, like the cormorant, it might be 
made a domestic hsiier: indeed travellers affirm 
that the Chinese have actually succeeded §. La- 
bat relates, that the savages traiued a Pelican, 
which they ' dispatched in Aheiinoraing, after 
having stained it red with roeou H, and tliat it 

* Adauoo, Voyage au Senegal, p. ISe. 

f Miereiaberg, llut. Nat. lib. x. p. 223. 

I Laint and Dutertre^ 

$ See de Pirard, Paris, 1610, tpine i. p. 376. 

But Pinird ^ mUtakvo when he thinks that this bird is peeu- 

II ProfiilM« fkis MM* with fh* nwtrrhnn, 'l»lnnlfivefl bv tll6 
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retui’^d in the ev^iniig to their hut with 
sac fuli <)f jpshiiWb’tcjh they made it ito dis^r||k 
This bird must be ah excellent swimmer ^ 
feet are Completely webbed^ its femr 



old, to assume that fine,, soft, and almost trhn'i^ 
parent rosy tint, which gives its white plunia^ 
the lustre, of a varnish. 

The*''teitth«*s on its neck arc only a j^6rt 
down; those on the liape are longer, and’fo^ 
a sort of tuft ; its head is fiat at the sid^ ^ its 
eyes are small, and placed in two broad' uak^ 
cheeks; its -tail is composdd of elght^n <|ujll$; 
the colours of its bill are yellow and pale ofkiige 
on a grey ground, wi% streaks of brigj^^jed, on 
the middle and near the extremity; thi$,.f;pj|l is 
flattened above like a broad blade, with lon- 
gitudinal ridge, terminating in a hook ; tlie.m- 
side of this blade, which makes the upper man- 
dible, has five protuberant wrinkles, bf ^hicb 
the two outer form the cutting edges ; 
mandible consists only of tw6 fle^rible.hr^cjhes, 
which accomi|,odate. themselves to tbe.exteU' 
sion of the membranous pouch attached; jp 



lodtans to Iicightcn tlicir copper cunipleiiiipn« i 
great estfioatioii among them. It » the root of 
ria CanadetuUf a low herbaceous plant/ 

■•im 


, white flower in the spring, tmd is scHttered , 
Aiterican forests. "" ' * ^ 

jUdlovaiMlw. 



on" 
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wlitch hangs Below as a sac in fashion 
set Hiis poueJj cah'hoM more than 
irts of liquid • : it is so wide and so 

^ ^ K^rson may put his foot m it f, or 

t^|'Uja[t!,hi8 arm as far as the elbo.w^^ . Ellis says, 
that he,has seen a man coVer hie. b^d with it 
whiejh witl not, however, jihake'us credit ^at 
Saiictius says||, that one of diCse birds dropt in 
the air a negro child, wluch it had catrie^d* dp 
in, its sac. [f--!; ' ^ 

TEhis large bird appt-ars susceptible of ^pme 
.^ucation, and even of a certain Cheerfulness, 
notwithstanding its weight , It has iiotlitug 
savage, but soon becomes fahtiliar with 'man **. 
j^lph saw one, in the Isle of Rhodes, whidi 

. * ** Ti^'lengdi of the bill of the Pelteaa which I mettsared 
was mute thm a foot and a balC and its sac containedl nearly 
twei^'feKO jttiita of water " |£i|ual to forty-fotn; IlqglMb 
wine lN'nts,< . T.] ^dnwwr, f'ejkjre o» Satfgtt/, p. ,1^®. 

. t Bclop. j Oj^T. . . .. .j, „ 

$ This it conmonly exhibited by the keepers of wild busts 
tondop.. % 

^ i In Aldiovaiidos, tome iiu p. 501’ 

T.Belop.-^** It was diverting to see, when wh set Span, it 
the boys or our dogs, bow admirablv it defended, itsi^f, rusii. * 
iog tdth impetuosity on its antagoais*!, and. slril^ing them 
wady, with- its bill, which they eqimtty j'Cjinid; so that it 
Jo^l^will^ if they were beating two sticks asainst each hthi^y 

nbh clalter»boncs.”-;a^'“.*‘'S* OSwfr, fiartSuU- 

Utrecht, 1705. wtlie iy. 

-di^cpaft-Qf which waa very if cotoi^y, ind 

iisHigdJld ttitfofaigttinr pkaiure in hmnbg 
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valkcd freely through the town ; and Culmaht^ 
in Gesner, relates tlic noted story of the Pelici^ 
which followed the emperor Maximilian^ flying 
over the head of his anny wheiion a mardhf, 
and rising sometimes so high as to seem like i 
swallow, though it measured fifteen Rhieui^ 
feet across the wings. 

Tliis vast power of flight would be astonia^ 
ing in a bird that weighs twenty-four or tyrenty* 
five po»jj|idSj^were if not wonderfully assisted by 
the great quantity of airw'itli which its body is 
inflated, and also by the lightness of its skele- 
ton, which exceeds not a pound and a half ; ifs 
bones are so thin, that they arc somewhat trans- 
parent, and Aldrovandus asserts that they havS 
no marrow. It is no doubt owing to the nature 
of these solid parts, which are slow in ossifying, 
that the Pelican enjoys its great longcvily*; 
even in captivity it has been observed to'll^ 
longer than most otlier birds 
The Pelican, though not entirely foreign, is 
very rare in our climates, especially in the inte^ 
i-ior provinces. We have in our cabinet 1^ 
bodies of two which were killed, the onfe id 


* Tumtu' speaks of a tame Pelican that lived 
The one menttonol by Cubnann aUained Urn age 
score : and in its latter years it was nmintained»,.,byA!i^'j’*^ 
the emperor, at the expense of four crowns a>dliy- f . 

t “ Of a great number of Pelicans fcq>t 
at Vetsmlles, none have died in the space of 
yet daring that time some of every .o^ur qaalw 
have dled.''~Jlir^M»m dr PAouHmk dr« > 
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pauphtn^, and the other bn the Saone *. Ges- 
nj|r speaks of one that was taken pn the lake of 
Zufieh, and was regarded as an unknoyvn bir^')’. 
P is not coq^mon in the north of Germany 
though great numbers occur in the soutliern 
provinces watered by the Danube^ : this noblp 
river was an ancient haunt .of these birds ; for 
Aristotle, ranging the Peli(^.s with* some gre- 
garious kinds (the crane and the sw^pi), says, 
that they depart from the Strymon, aneb wait- 
ing for each other at the passage 6r tlie mouur 
tains, they all alight together, and nestle on the 
kmks of the Danube ||. These stream,s, therer 
ford, seem to bound the countries where their 
flocks advance from north to south in our con- 
tinent : and Pliny must have been ignorant of 
this route, when he represented them as coming 
front the northern extremity of Gaul ^ ; for 
they are strangers there, and still more in Swe- 
den and the arctic tracts, at least if we judge 
from the silence of their naturalists **; the ac- 
count which Olaus Magnus gives of the ancient 
Qnocrotaiut being only an ilhdigested compila- 
tion. Nor dioes it seem to frequent England, 
since the authors of the Britjsh Zoology, do not 

' Piolenc unt us oue wMch he hud killed in a. 

aiknh'ileu Arles, and M. Lottingcr another from a pbol be- 
tw^Dienie and Sarreburg. 

t. Aldrovaiidns, tome Hi. p. 51. ' 

relates, that one was caught in ^585 at 
\ , , , I.Raacayndii. . 

f ^ •• binoms, MtUler, Bransifib* 
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insert it in their work; aud Cljaflejl^,fctla£eii 
tiiat in hMr.tiine tljier^ .were P^liii^is in. Wjnd^, 
P 9 rk,,^vhiicl^ jiiad been sent from 
fact, tl^y arefoundi and even pF^ty oii^,in. 

Russia and in Lithuania, as 
liuiia» in Pddoli^ ^d iH Pokutia, as Rza^i^ib. 
ski testifies ; hut t^ey extend not tptheL|i^, 
nordtero parts, of iMuacovy, as Ellis 
In general, these birds seem to affect mpxii ^e 
warm than the .eohl climatea One of thf^ l|i^g« 
est sizefV^ighhig twenty -five pounds, 

ed in tto island of Majorca, near the 
cudia, in June I77d*. They appesn 
every year on the lakes of Mantua an4, Orh^ 
tellor aud from a passage of Martial we oify 
infer tliat they, were common in the terd^iy, 
of Ravenna t> They are found "also in ^^ia, 
Mfnpr;^, in Greece and in many pak:tf.p^!l% 
Mediterranean and dtp Propontis. Belpn eyep. 
observed' at sva^ tpeir passage between 
aud'AIexantiri#; they flew in bodies fipuiuard)? 


■ * Jcmnial flisitoniiiic & rolitique, 20 Juiilet^* ' 
t Tttipe Itavennativ gnttiir oiiocrotair. ‘ * 

t ** Omterotates feed in a lake which' fa above 
Aotipcii.''— ’ '-'i C/:..; 

§ ** Wtf' kilted' witli stones (iicur Patras) one oif .li^^^^il^ 
birds wlricii we call fclkoM, flte Latins 
modem Greeks ^J’tmhano. I know not.whetber the { 
dered H from rising: it had a ppneb unjw Iff 
which, vfe poured more tlv^n fifteen (inartf of 
Gredu saif tbit it carries water to the niouii|y^^W^|F 
young. It is very conMoon in those |>erts^ T 

coSf \ of Sinyraa/'-^tFMn: tjad 
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to soaib/sHapI&g thotr course towards Egypt: 
and Hie same traveller enjoyed a second time 
thrs si^l^ near the confines of Arabia abd Pa- 
lestine. I-astly< voyagers tell u$ that the lakes 
of Judea and of Egypt, the'banks of the'Nile 
ill wliiter*, and those of Hie Strymoh in sum« 
me^ seen from the heights, appear whitened by 
the mutHtude of Pelicans which coyer theip. 

When we collect the testi’inotoies bf.the ya-' 
rions navigators, we see that the PeliOahs hiha* 
bit all the southern countries of Our ton'HnOnt,* 
and that Hiey occur, with little difference, and’ 
instill greater numbcis, in the corresponding 
parallels in the new world. Tliey arS very com-* 
mon in AfVica, on the sides of ^ Senegal and 
of tfre Crambia, where the negroes call them 
Pokko^: the great tongue of land, which bars 
the month of the first of these rivers, is filled 
with them Ihey are found likewise at Eo* 
ango, and oil the coasts of Angola of Sierra 
leone I, and of Guinea if. On Hie toy of Sal- 
dana they are intermingled with a mi|ltltudp pf 
birds, which seem, on that shores to fill the air 

^ * 

* Sonniin reniarki, tliat they are very cpninon ^ 
banks of ttie Nile. He observed satall flocks of them lie^f 
Tbdies, Mlich coolinued immoveable for hours* togpl^ftr, 
Mtbe thHe |skti of sand in the middle of the river. 

t Myoitti AUt. G4a. des Voyajies, tome iii. p. 39t. — 
▼bJHlSdkUMaire ana Gampies, Pans, 160S, p. lOt. * 
Hist. Oka. des Voyages, tome u. p*. aua. " 

1^^ i’ Abr. Oflii. des Voyages, tome Kl<^ p. 

Chatties, Paris; 1088; p. 41. * 
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and the sea*. Tliey occur at Madagascar 
at Siam in China §, at tiie Isles of Sunday, 
and at the Philippines especially on the fisU^ 
cries of tl» great lake of Manilla **. They are 
sometimes met with at seatf : and, lastly, they 
liave been seen on the remote lands in the 
dian Ocean, as at New Holland where Cap* 
tain Cook says they are extremely large. 

In America, the Pelicans are found from the 
Antilles §§ and Terra Firma ||||, the Isthmus of 
Panama^] and the Bay of Campeachy***, as far 
as Louisiana ttt> country adjoining to 

HudsonVbay They are seen also on the 
inhabited isles and inlets near St. Domingo^; 

* Downton ; llUt Gto. des Voyages, Umbo H. |>. 46. 
t Gauche ; Paris, 1651, p. ISO. • 

I Tachard ; Hist. Gen. des Voyages, fome ix. p. SU* 

§ Pirard. || Pisoa. 

V Phtiosoplikal TraosacUoos, No. 885. 

•• Somerat. 

It " On die ilth of December, after having pissed the 
tropic, many birds visited us ; there were a great nuiiiber of 
Pelicaos (Cfrand Gasirrs ).” — Voyage de k Guat, Amsterdani, 
1708, tome t. p. 97. 

It' Mist. G5ii. des Voyages, tome xi. p. 221. 

If.-Dnteitie, Labat, Sloaoe. — " In 1050, in the liOBth of 
Sepietnbei;, tiiere.was a great mortality among these 
petticubriy .thc young ones ; fur ail the coasts dftte^l^* 
of St. Atoiisia, -of St. Vincent, of Becouya, edd all ^ 
Grenadines, were strewed with the dead caitcaii».*-^®«ft^ 
tnt 0(», det JiUtl/et, tomd ii. p. Vtls 'C'".' 

Ml Oviedo. VH Wafer. *** Dmpkf. 

1^. (list. G4n. des Voyages, tosne xir. p. 456.^ 

Ut Ibid. , . 

m Note commuiucated by the Chevilier Dcsliii^ 
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and in greater numbers on those small isles 
clothed with the finest verdure, which lie in the 
viciiittj^df Guadaloupe, and which seem to be 
occupi^ ^as the retreat of .diliereat species of 
birds: one of these isles has even been called 
the Isle' of Pelicans (rile Mix; Grand-giukre^ )* 
They 'augpnent also the flocks of birds which 
inhabit tne island of Aves.f t the coast of -the 
Sam balea, . which abounds ' Avith ' fish, ^at^ets 
them in great numbers ^ ithat of PanaAta^; 
they are seen to alight^j^bodies on fcffe ‘banks' ' 
of pilchards left at spd|ip.tides : , and, lastly, all . 
the shoals and adjacent islets are to such a de* : 
gree covered with these birds, . that their fat is . 
melted for oil §. 

The'^ Pelican fishes in fresh water as well as 
in th^ sea. We' heed not, therefore, be surprised 
to find It on the large rivers ; but, vrbat is sin- 
gular, it does not confine itself to the contigu*' 
ous low and wet grounds, but it frequents also 
the driest countries, such as Arabit^and Petsia^ 
wdiere it js styled lVater-carrieir % ^'it is 
obliged to place its nest remote fi^om the fouh-- 
tains or wells where the caravans 4ialt, it has 
hwn obierved to carry fresh w,pter in its pouch 
frphi a g^eht distance to its young: and the 
good Mus,sql:pian$ say, very piously^ that God‘ ‘ 
ordained thl& bird to inhabit the desert, in order, 
to provide drink for the parched pilgrims who 

* Dutertw;' ' t Labat. • I Wafer; 

VOL IX. ' V 
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journey towards Mecca, as in ancient tim^^ite 
sent the raven to feed Elias in the wilderni^s*< 
Hence the Egyptians, alluding to the ipanner 
in which this large bird keeps the wat^r in its 
beg, have styled it the Rrcer-cawel^. 

We must not confound the l^arbary' Pelican, 
inentioned by Dr. Shaw, with the real Pelican, 
since this traveller says that it is not larger than 
a lapwing. The Pelican of Kolben is only the 
spoon-bill. Pigafetta distinguislied well the 
Pelicairv,» the coast ^ Angola, but was mis- 
taken in bestowing tha|iteuie on a bird of Lo- 
ango with tall legs like the heron %. We doubt 
much also whether the Alcatraz^ which some 
travellers say they have seen in the open sea 
between Africa and America be our Pelican, 
though the Spanish inhabitants' of the Philip- 
pines and of Mexico have given it that appella- 
tion; for the Pelican strays little from the 
coasts, and when met w'ith at sea it is regarded 
as a sign of the proximity of land 1). 

Of the two names, PeUcanm^ junA 
hu**, applied by the ancients to this large bird, 
the latter refers to its strange voice, \irhich tbey 
compared to the brayjug of an ass^ l^eie sup* 
poses that it malces this noise with, it? thro^ 
plunged in the. water ; but this id^ ^ ^ . 

* Cbwdin. 

♦ 6md rf Bakr, Vsnribb. Voy. en WW* 

t Hist. 6istu des Vqyagm^ tome ir. p. 588. 

^ Id. tone i. p. 448. H Siosne,^... ' 

f Atbtofle, lib. ix. 10. •• Piitqr* 
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iid^rowed from the bittern, for the Pelicw ut- 
ters its raucous cry far from the water, and 
screams loudest in open air. \3Blian describes 
and accurately ciiaracterises the Pelican under 
the name of ; but I cannot imagine why 
he represents it as an Indian 'bird, since it is 
found now, and undoubtedly was found form- 
erly, in Giecce. 

The first name, Pekcaniu or Pelicanus, has mis- 
led the translators of Aristotle, and even Cicero 
and Pliny I they have rendered it by the vvord 
J>latea, which would confound the Pelican with 
the Spoonbill. When Aristotle says that the 
Pelecanus swallows thin shell-fish, and casts 
them up half-digested, in order to separate the 
meat which they contain, he imputes to it a 
habit which agrees better with the spoonbill, 
considering the structure of its oesophagus ; for 
the pouch of the Pelican is not a stomach where 
digestion Is begun ; and Pliny inaccurately com- 
pared the manner in which the Onocrotahts 
swallows and brings up its food to the process 
carried ^n in ruminating animals. “ There is 
nothing here,” M. Perrault very judiciously re- 
marks, ** but what enters into ijie general plan 
of the organisation of birds : all of them have 
a^raw in Vhich their food is lodged; in the 
Pelican it lies without and under the bill, in- 
stead of bmng concealed within, and placed at 

* Tttt word signifiiril aav tamour, but mon pude;<d)Hy » 

V$ 
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the bojttpm of the. asopht^u». But this’ extpri^ 
craw jbu nqt.the digestive heat of Uiat of 
birdsj,. and iu this hag the Pelican carries, ^he 
d$h entire to rts.youug. To disgorge dreih, at 
p,i^e5 the pooch against its l^east; aiid^;thU 
very natural act may. have given rise, the 
fable so generally told} that the PeUcan opens 
its , bi'east to uourhli its offsjrthig tyith its 
i^htod.” ' 

The nest of the Pelican is commonly found 
at tlie verge of ^waters ; it places it flat on the 
ground * ; and Salcrue was mistaken, confpund* 
ing it probably >ith the spoonbill, when be 
said that it breeds on trees t> It is true tln^ it 


* Bclon, SoRuerat, fUMl ofben. — ** Tliey hy OD ite ban 
ground, and cover their eggs in this situation. .... I have 
found five udder a female, which did not give Isneelf the' 
trouble to rise and let me pass ; she only made sdme peek* 
whh her bill, sad screamed when I struck her td (hire bw 
from her eggs. . < . There was a number of young dnes on 
oilt islet...'. . I took two young ones, which I lillcaedta* 
stake, and I. had the pleasure, for some dayi, ofracfMflg Ibr 
/gmther, which fed them, and remained tjie wholt^ tf thisday 
with, them, passing the night on a tree 
the three were, grown so familiar, that,ti^y flkngedj^n.l* 
touch thm, and the young ones took 
little fish which I ofi^red them, and which 
their peueb^.., I believe that I should 
away, if tbeir dirtiness bad not biidered.me; 
than geese or ducks ; apd we may say t|^ 

into, three, acts, to seek food, to ale^, «w to awotv 
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|)erdies'OQ these, notwithstanding ks weight 
and its broad webbed feet; and this habit,' whic^ 
■would be less •surprising in those 'Of 'America, 
where many aquatic birds perch, obtaini equal- 
ly in' the I^Hcsfhs of Africa' and of other parts 
ofbur cbhtinent"*. •• • 

This bii'd, as voracious Us it is destructive f, 
takes up in a single excursion as many fish as 
would feast half a dozen men. It swallow's 
easily a fish of seven or eight pounds.; an^ '^we 
are told that it also eats rats and other s^all 
animals Pison says, that he saw a' kitten 
swallowed alive by ^ Pelican, tvhich was so fa- 
miliar that it walked into the market, wbCre 
the dshermeu hastened to tie its bag, lest it 
should slily purloin some of their fish. 

It eat9 with the aide of its mouth, and when 
a person tlnrows a morsel it snaps^at it. .The 
pouch in which it stores all its captu^S>.l con* 

and a half ki diameter. The female h^atnro wlute eggi, like 
feose vt the stork. W. a ‘ ^ 

• “ 'i|ey are seen (la Guinea) to perch bythe'drer nde, 
on some tfee. Where they wait to shoot upob the fish which 
appear op the aurfece .**-— dt Gefne$ mt Detroit dt Mtf 
gdlm. Pub, p. 41 . ** We saw those laqp birds called 
PeluuUtt perhb upon trees, though they , have feet like a 
.4l9®se. , Their e^ afe as large as a haiffenny roH.-^ 
PbjMjge i ^A^gaSictfr, par JV. p. 13dl. 

. *1 '^laai^l^dbiieanimad,'’ sayf Plipy. • ■ v 

' 1 y It $ mtcetKluigly fond of rats, aad swallowf than ear 
s^o^pgi we pMda.it coaie .near us^'Ji^ W If H 
'"^ed tolpiiiuae 'u^' it brought up a rat fioni |ti plilbp, and 
fhww it gt Vdsast an Oumiei Ltttta w. 
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lists of tvro skins; the inner coat is contiiHied 
from the meilibrafie of the maophagu$t the oiU^ 
is only a production of the skin of the neck : the 
wrinkles in which it is folded serve to. contract 
the bag, and when empty it becoiD^. flaccid. 
The bag of the Pelican is used as a tobacco 
pouch, and in the French West-India islaitdsis 
termed biagut oi- blade from the English word 
bladder. It is asserted, that when these are pre^ 
pared, tb^y are more beautiful and softer thaa 
lamb skins f. Some sailors make caps of 
them :{; ; the ‘Siamese form musical strings of the 
substance 4 and the fish^nH’u of the Nile ase 
the sac attached to tire jaw as a scoop ter lading 
their boats, or for holding water; as it neither 
tots with moisture nor can be p^neirated by itf. 

* Blagua «K prqiar«d by robbing tben well between the 
bsiids, to soften the skin ; and, to increase tfaie filisit^, tbey 
are besmeared with the buttu of the conon, nod npno passed 
between the hands, care being taken to presereetbe part 
Orhkb is covered witb feathers as an oroament.’*— /Votr <om- 
wuiHicatetL by tbe Chtraiier Deikaya. “ The sa^tojfs^llih the 
Pelican for its bag, 'into which they pat a canniiii-tM^, 
then hang it up, to give it the shape of a tobaceo*‘iP^b.’'‘- 
Le Page Dapratt, Haimre dt la LoaitimUf tom. US. 

t “ Our pewle killed many, not to eat . . .'bdl W bw* 
tbeir ; ibr this is tbe name given to ife* fidl^.wbeia 
Hiey store tbdir^Bsh. Ail our smokers lite fhdaiC^bdfi Adt 
cut tobacco.*!*. Illiey are p«ss^ for' lambdkitil^ 
much finer and softer ; they become of 
parchment, but extremely pliant and roll. 
women hem them very prettily and delicatdy VtWl M 
ailk; I have Men rotne pieces of 
giecedingly beautiful.”’— tdai. ' 

‘ i dwebe, $ Ikchstd. ' ’ f ' 
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It seems that -Nature has provided urijlh sin^ 
gular caution against the suffocation of the 
Pelican : when, to swallow its^rey, it opens 
under water its whole bag, the trachea arteria, 
then leaving the vertebra of the neck, adheres 
unde? this hag^ and occasions a vtry sensible 
swelling'; nt the same time two sphincter musr 
cles contract the (esophagus in such manner as 
to cm^pletely prevent the water from enter- 
ing * the bottom of this same bag is cpn- 
ceali^jlii tongue so short, that the bird has been 
believed to have none f ; the nostrils also are 
almost invisible, and placed at the root of the 
bill; the heart is very large; the kidney, very 
small ; the ca?ca equally small, and much less, 
in proportion than in the goose, the duck, and 
the swan : lastly, Aldrovaudus assures usj that 
the pelican has only twelve ribs; and he observes 
that a strong membrane, furnished widt thick 
muscles, covers the pinions. 

But a very interesting observation we pwe to 
M. Mery and Father Tachard|, that air is 
s ' 

* AUqpires de I'Academie des'Sciences, p. 18 ^ 
t GenDcr. 

. t V hi a joiimey which we made to the loadstoae-minei 
lit* De |a Afarie wounded one of these lai$ed^s which our 
call grofvi go$ier^ and the ' Siaiheso^^wArrAo ... its 
ipread wii^ meiituKd se?en feet and a-haff. ... On disseo* 
tion we fo^nd, under the fleshy panicle, veiy ddicate meni* 
l>ranes which enveloped the whole body, which, folding dif* 
fewntly, fom^ many <^nsidenble sinuses, f^enlariy be- 
twceu the hugbaaifd Ihe belly, between the win^abd ths 'ribs, 
and Wider tiie cniw ; some were, so wide as to adnilt the two 
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Spread under the skin through the whole^faody 
of the Pelican. It may even be said that this 
is a. general fact, more conspicuous indeed in 
the case of the Pelican, but which obtains in 
all birds, and which Af. Lory, a celebrated 
and ]eamed*^hysician at Paris, has demonstrat* 
ed by tracing the^ communication from the at' 
intraphere to the bones apd the pipes of the 
quills. In tlic Pelican, the air passes from the 
l>reast into the axillary sinuses, whence it in- 
sinuates into die vesicles of the thick and 
swelled celluiae membrane which covers the 
muscles and envelopes the whole body, under 
the membrane in which the feathers are rooted; 
these vesicles are inflated to such a degree, that 
on pressing the body, the air, is observed to 
escape every way under the fingers. During 
expiration, the air compressed in the breast 
passes into the sinuses, and thence spreads into 
all the vesicles of the cellular texture: by 
blowing into the trachea arterUt^ we may even 
make the course of the air sensible to the eye. 

.V ♦ ... 

fingers ; these- great sinuses divided into many Httle ducts, 
which by pcrp^^l subdivision rap into an epdfess multitode of 
ramificatiipns, Sbiefa were perceptible only l^the bubbles of 
air which infiatra tbem ; tusoinuch that, pressing tlie body 
of this birdTo^ heard a little noise like that prodtti^ by 
pressing the membranous parts of an animal whkbhl^ beea 
inflated. By the assistance of the probe and htbwii^ *e 
uisSovered the comniunicatiou of these mefflbrsnel with.the 
lungs ." — Sfimd Vo^agr of Father Taeiarii ^ 

pby. torn. is. p. 311 , 
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We may conceive therefore how much tlie Peli' 
can may enlarge its volume without increasing 
its weight, and how much tliis must facilitate 
the flight of this great bird. : 

The flesh of the Pelican needed not to have 
been forbidden among tlie Jews as, Unclean ; for 
it condeotns itself by its bad taste, its marshy 
smell, and its oily fat, thought some navigators 
have eaten of it*. , . < 

* “ Their flesh is better than fliat of boobies or auu^Of* 
mu Uti».’’—Jkmpitr. 
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VARIETIES OF THE PELICAN. 

We have observed in many articles of this 
Natural History, that ju goneral the species of 
the large bifiis, like those of tlie lar^ quadru* 
peds, exist single, detaciiccl, and almost with- 
out varieties ;,that*they also appear every where 
the same ; whereas, under each genus or in each 
family of sniaV and especially in those 

oftho little birds,* ti/cre is a multitude of breeds 
more or less akin to the parent stock, and 
W'hich have • improperly been denominated 
specks. Hut term, and the metaphysical no- 
tion which it involves, often withdraws us 
from the true knowledge of the shades of Na- 
ture in her productions, much more than the 
names of varieties, of breeds, and of families. 
But this lineage, w'hich is lost amidst the col- 
lateral branches in the small species, maintains 
itself qpiong the large ones ; for they admit a 
few varieties only^ which may always be easily 
referred to their primary trunk. The osttich, 
the cassowaiy, the condor, the swan, all the 
birds of tlie fii'st niagnitudc, have few no 
varieties in'Tlieir species. Those which may 
be reckoned the second order in hujijk or 
s'rdhgtb, such as the crane, the stork, ^he 
pelican,. the albatross, admit of only a. -small 
number of these varieties, wfiioh in the^Pelio*!^ 
may be reduced to two. 
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THE BROWN PELICAN* 

First Variety. 

We bave already remarked, that the plumage 
of the Pelican is subject to vary, and that, ac- 
cording to the age, it is more or less white 
and tinged with a little rose-colour : it seems 
to vary also from circumstances, for it is some- 
times mixed with grey and black. These dif- 
ferences have been remarked between indivi- 
duals which undoubtedly belonged to the 
same species f . But these intermingled colours 

• CriAltACTER SPECrFlCUS. 

Pblscanus Fusees. P. cimreo-tuscus, gula saccata. — 
Ijtth. Ind, Orb. H. p. 883. No. 3. 

■ (occkleiitnlis.) — Cmel, Syst. 'I, p. 570. 

Onocrotalus Fuscus. — HriK. vi. p. 524. 2. — Rati Syn. 

p. 101. 3. — Sloan. Jam. p. 322. 1. 

Le Pelica N Bru N. — BiiJ'. PL. Enl. 057. — Bnf. pur Sonn. ix. 

p. 30. « 

Pbucax of America. — Edw. t. 03. — Ellis’s Hods. Bay. i. 
t. 1. 

Qreat OVLl.. — Hist. Califarn. i. p>40. 

Brown Pelican. — Latk. Sya, vi. p. 580. 8. — Jrct. Zook 
ii.No.50e. 

HABITAT 

in AtnCrMfli.— 4 pedes longus. - ' W. 

t " Some had their piunage entirely white, with the light 
^ tm^Mrent cast of fleslhcolour, except the wings. 
Whose gieat quilk bad a tinge of grey and black ; the others 
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are SO little removed from a general gr^‘ or 
brown cast, that Klein has not he^tated to 
assert positively that the brown-and-whit^ pe> 
licans are only varieties of the same species. 
Sir Hans Sjioane, who had carefully ob^rved 
the Brown, Pelicans of America, confessesr also 
that they appeare4 tO be tlie same vfith.tl)e 
white pelicans. OvJle^o, speaking of the peli- 
cans with a cmeroptfs plumage which bcctii' On 
the rivers of the Antitlcaj remarks that some of 
them are of a,xefy'^:^ei\vhitc *. We anp iiBcUnfi4 
think, that thohra^d,^ colour is the garb of the 
young ones ; for the 'Brown Pelicans bhve ge- 
nerally been found to'be smaller than the white. 
Tliose seen near Huds6ii*s^Ry were also smaller 
and of a dusky cast t i so that jtheir white is 
not occasioned by the severity of the climate. 
The same variety of colour is observed in the 
hot countries of the ancient continent. Son- 
nerat, after having described two pelicans of 
the Philippine i.sjands, the one brown and the 
other rose-colour, expresses a suspicion, as we 
do, that be Irad oiily view'cd the same bird at 
different a^s. And what confirms our opinion, 
Brisson hais giveira Philippine pelicRPi which 

were of a t»u^b;«nsdre decided fle»h or ioiS490toar.*-^Aff 
moiret de fA^emie 'd«$ Sdmeu, Stc, ** Hie FtifCtUt kiiitd on 
the lake of- Albafera had iti back of a bIioklili*glty.”-~ 
J Poiitique, SfC, 

• ilirt. G4ii. des Voy. tom. xUi. p. S28. 
t Ellw, aod l'UMt..Gto. dea Voy. tom. xir# W** 

tern. XT, p. S08. , 
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seeitis jl; 0 |£prm the intermediate shade, being 
no^ entirely grey or brown, but having only 
the wings and part of tlie back of that colour, 
and the rest whitest- 

* " Above grey ctnereoits, t>eloW white, the romp of tlie 
lame cofoiif f the head and neck bright whitish, with a Ion* 
gitadinat ba# on the upper part of the neck, . variegated with 
browa and whitish; the greater wi^^uill cinereous-blackish, 
the tail-quills cinereous-white, tlieif shafts blackish, tlie^ 
lateral onm bright while at their origin " 

t The Abb£ Molina says, (hatip Chili they call the Brown 
Pelican liage ; that it is solitary ahd sloVlrful ; tliat it lives 
On the rheks, sunaunded by s<^ water, where it makes its 
nefti and deposits five eggs. He adds that the membranous 
pouch of this bird, when dried, serves the natives for a 
lantern, and to hold their tobacco. The quills are preferred 
to those of a goose. W. 
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THE INDENTED, billed 
PEL' lCAN^f. 

Second Variety. , 

If the iadcnting of the . bill of this Mexican 
Pelican be natural and regular, like that of the 
bill of the merganser and some other birds, this 
particular character .woiild suffice to constitute 
a different species, though Ih isson gives it only 
as a variety : but if this indenting be formed 
by the accidental chipping of the edges of 
the bill, as ve have remarked in the bill of 
certain calaos, the accirlental difference de- 
serves not even to be admitted as a variety; 
and we lean more to this opinion, as llernan* 
dez mentions the common pelican and the In- 
den ted-bi lied Pelican as inhabiting the same 
places. 

• CHARACTER SPECl FICUS. 

Pblecanvs Tragus. P. caoda rotunda, rostro lerniti^ 
gula saccata. — l/ati. hid. Orn. ii. p. 884. No. 9. 

— ' '■ - — . Gml Sj/tl, i. p. 677. 

Ohocrotalvs Rostbo Denticulato. — Bm. vL p. 

623. A. 

MExicaNus Dentatus, Alcatraz.— 

Bait Sjra. p. 122. — Uerami. Mcx. t. p. 672. 

Le Pelicar Dehtele '.— par Soim. Iz* p-.^S* 
SaW'BILLBO P*BLicAN.~IraM. SjfH. Ti. p. 679. A. , ' 

y HABITAT 

io chili, Meiico; solitarius. 

+ Atoiotl, Aleatrat, Oaocrolaliu Meskantu 
Hernandez. AtoML-^Tatamdax. 
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THE CORMORANT *t. 

The name of this bird was fonncrly pro- 
nounced corrnaran or cormariu, being con- 
tracted from corviis marinas or sea-raven ;{; ; the 

* rilAK/VCTKit SPECiriCCS. 

Pelf.cANUS Carho. P. eaiida rotunr^i*., oorpoio nigro, 
capitc suberibtato.— Lath. huL Orn, : . \> No. 14. 

— — ~ — . (iriicl. St/'it. [. [). 

CoRvrs Aqu ATH i s . — Hitii SijH. p. A. —IVIU, p. 2 IB. 

t. c;3. 

Pualacrocorax.— 7?n>. vi. p. rm.l.i. ir>. 

Le CoRMoHAN.~/h///', JV. E}d. y .o* Sonn. lx. 

p. IB, pi. 219. f. 2. 
lA)V-r()o,~OsA» Koy. ii. p, 

OoiiMOilANT, C<>t*VOBANT. — Will. (./;»£>/.') p. B20. t. 63. 
— /iV. Zool, ii. No. 291, — Alb. li. t. 61 . — Lulk. Eyn. vi, 
p. 593. 13, — Bcw. Pirds^ ii. p, 381* 

HABITAT 

in Europa, Ann'Hca, Asia ; a Sinensibus, olim quoque ab 
Anglisj, aii pUcium pra'dam adliibitus. — luter scopnlos et 
saxa, tf;qi^ ac in aiboribus, iiiditicat,— 3 pcii«es lungus. W, 

+ In Gr<?.ck coxofax» bald, and >cwa$ 

a rnvefu The Spaiii>li name CWrro Cai.o lias the same signifi- 
cation; anttl the holioii of water or f^ca-rnirn is implied id UW- 
Uiitin, in Italtail> in German, and Silesian, by the ap- 
peltatjons of Corpus Aguatu'us, Cuno 3/RrA.o, tVasser^Babff 
See-Robe, In Swedish it is termed Hafts-tjaeder : in Nor- 
wegian, Skarjjf ; anil in the isle of Foroe, Ifuplifig : in Polish, 
Kf'ulcwodoy, III some of the Freiieli pioviiiees it is styled 
^f'ot-Pescherot, or Diri-JiihtT. 

I Cuius, or Dr, Kay, in Gesner, conjectures, that cormorant 
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Greeks styled it the hald-rtecen. Yet it rese'd/* 
hies the raven in nothing but its black plumage, 
and even this is downy, and of a lightersha (le. 

The Cormorant is a pretty large bird, with 
webbed feet, which sw’imsand dives with equal 
facilitv, ainl devours multitudes offish: it is 
nearly of the bulk of the goose, of a narrower 
form, rather thin than thick, and lengtfiened 
by a large tail more spread than usual in the 
aquatic birds ; this tail consists of t'ourteen stiff 
leathers like those of the woodpecker’s tail; 
they are black glossed with green, like almost 
all the rest of tiie plumage : the back is waved 
with black fest«tpns on a brown ground ; but 
these shades vary in different indi\ iduals, for 
Salernc says, that the colour of the plumage is 
sometimes a grecnish-hlack : all*of them have 
two white spots on the outside of the legs; 
with a white gorget, which embraces the top 
of the neck like a chin-piece ; there are white 
leathery filaments, like bristles, stuck on the 
top of the neck and the upper part of the head, 
of which the front and tlie sides are bald*: a 
skin, also naked, clothes the under side of the 


iH a corrii|>ti(in of conoraut^ conui voransy or dnouring raven : 
anil Ponnunl and Latham have adopted vorvoraiit. But it is 
doubtful for the sake of a specious etymology, wc 

should alter a word of such connuon use in our JawguHgc : 
the derivation assignetl in the text is l>esides more protuihle* 
* •• Some animals are naturally b^d, ta thc^ pflriches ^ 
the ^ler-mvviis, which thence derive lb«it 
Pirn, lib, ii, 3B, ‘ ‘ ' ' ' 
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bill, VhUfh is straight to the pointy where it is 
bent into a very sharp hook. 

The Cdnnorant is one of the .fe,\v birds which 
have four toes connected together by a single 
piece of membrane. We might thence infer 
that it is 8 very great swimmer; yet it remains 
less in the water than many other aquatic birds, 
whose soles' are neither sq.|^atinuous nor so 
broad : it frequently dies anaperches on trees. 
Aristotle ascribes this hal^|^^^it alone of all the 
palmiped birds*; but it is.^pj^mpn to the peli- 
can, the booby, the irig;t^^ t$e' atfhiuga, and 
the tropic bird; and w%t is singular, these 
birds, together with it, .forth the small number 
of the aquatic species which have the four toes 
connected by continuous membranes. This 
coincidence hasnnduced modern ornithologists 
to range five or six birds under the generic 
name of pelican'^. But the analogy must be 
strained for the sake of a scolastic gene^liza- 
tion ; when, from the resemblance of a single 
part, the same appellation is given to species 
so different from each other as tliat of the tro- 
pic bird, for instance, and tliat of the common 
pelican. 

The Cormorant is so dextrous in , fishing, 
and so voracious, that when it visits ^a npol, it 

commit^ adohe more havoc than a whole flock 

* ' 

• Hist Animal, lib. vlli. 8. 

t Kleia'aiid Linnteiis have formed this family. • -Tbs 'Cor- 
»oraiit figures under the eppeliatiqii pe/eeaxtii cefrtpj 
^ fript, ai^d(ir that of pr/ffcmeii aquilus^ &c. 

VOL. IV- V 
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pf Other piscivorous birds. Ibrtup^tely, -it, 
sides almost const^utly on the sea'shones, aiul 
seldom occyrs in inland countries^. As it can 
remain . a lonji^ time plunged f, and swims 
uuder wafer with the rapidity of a dart, its 
prey scarcely ever escapes, aud it almost always 
emerges holding, a fish across in its bill: to 
swallow the victii^. it employs a singular ex* 
pedieut; it tosses up the fish in Uie airland 
dextrously catches the head in falling, to that 
tlie fins lie fiat and, favour the passage down tlie 
throat, wltile tlie membranous skin that lines 
the under side of its biU stretches to admit the 
whole body of • the fish, which is often very 
krge in proportion to the neck of tlie bird. 

In some countries, as iu China, and formerly 
in England^, the skill of the Cormorant in 
fishing was turned to profit : for, by buckling 
a ring about the lower part of its neck, to pre- 
vent deglutition, and ucustomiug it to return 
with its acquisitions in its bill to its master, it 
was made, so to say, a domestic fisher. On 
the rivers of China, the Cormorants, thus 
bnckledt are perched on the prows of the boats, 
and bn'a signal being given, by striking the 
water, with, an oar, tliey plunge into that, ele* 

• “ Oo thc«g7th of January (IT7P) a, 
brought to mt, .which was just killed oo tbci^c 
dver Ouebe: it had perched oo a wiUpw."-” ^ 
itdtrjrom M, fitbtrt, ■ 
t Schwenckfeld. 
t According to |.yaceiif iy 
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ment, and ^ickly emerge witli a fish, which 
is taken out of their bill ; and this toil is con- 
tinued, till its master, satisfied ‘with the warn- 
ings, loosens its collar, and permits it to fish 
for its own account *. 

Hunger dlone gives activity to the Cormo- 
rant; it becomes lazy and slug^sh after its ap- 
petite is glutted. It incline|\to' fat, and though 
it has a very strong sme^,*and an unpleasant 
taste, it is not always d^pjs'cd by sailors, ,to 
whom the simplest ^nd ebara^^^fiire is Often 
more delicious than the-4v(ost Oaquisite viands 
to our delicate palates f. '' • 

The Cormorant occurs in 'the remotest Iati<r 
tudes ; in the Philippines in New Holland §, 
and even in New Zealand{|. In the bay of Saldana 
there is an island styled the hiaM of Cwmo- 
rant9% because it is covered, as it were, with 
these birds. They are not less common in 
other parts near the Cape of Good Hope. 

Sometimes flocks,” says the Viscount de 
Querhoent, “ are seen of two or three hundred 

* Nieremberg. Voyage h la Chinc« paiF.de Feyoes: 
Paris, IQao, p- 17 B. Hist. Gin. des Voy. tons. ▼!. p. 221. 

t ** Tbeir flesh has an exceedingly nii^k fishy taste ; how- 
aycr it is pretty good, being very fat/'— Dompicr* We 

killed a great number of Cormorants, which we saw perched 
oh their tiests fn the trees, and which were roaSted or dressed 
» stove, and afforded us excellent dishes.*'— Cook’s FinV 
Psyche. 

t It is there called Colocolo. Sec Philos. Traits. No. 285,^ 
Hist. Voy. tom. x. p, 412, 

h Cook, II Ibid. V Flaoeoutt. 

X. 2 
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in the road off the Cape. They acf not timid j 
which is ho /doubt because they arc little mo? 
lested. They are naturally indolent : I have 
seen them rest six hours on the buoys of our 
anchors. Their biM is furnished below with a 
skin of a fine orange colour, whtch extends 
under the throat a few lines, and dilates at plea- 
sure. The iris is'of a fine light green; the 
pupil black ; tlW orbit edged with a violet 
skin : the tail is fonhed like that of the wood- 
pecker, contaiuinli; fourteen hard sharp quilts. 
Tlie old bnea are cfiiirely black ; but the young 
ones are'all gre}' the first year, and have not 
the orange skin uhdcr the bill. — They were all 
very fat ’ 

The Cormorants are also very numerous in 
Senegal, according to M. Adanson f* They 
seem also to be the Plutons of the island Mau- 
ritius,- as described by the traveller LeguatJ; 

* Remarks made io 1774, by the Viseount dc Querboliat, 
of bis midesty'l may. 

■ t y We arrived on the 8th October at Lamnai (a little 
' island of the Ni^r); the trees were there covered with sveh 
aprodi^lout mnttitnde of Cormorants, that the Laptots, in 
less than half an hc(pr, filled a canoe with yonng ones which 
-had Ix^n taken by the hand, or felled with sticks, and with 
old ones, of which several doaens fell at every shoU"-' 
<Ri SeiS^a/, l>. 80. - 

1 » On a roch, nvar the island Mauritius, eama-birdsidiKb 
we calltid Plutona (PIntoer), because they are'enlirely bl*d« 
Jike /eiKav s they have' also nearly the sama-^apd and rise? 
but their bill is longer, and booked at the end ; thdr Ihot i> 
that of tbe duck: these birds live sis' months 
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what is singular, they sup]>prt ^llke.the 
heat of that climate and thie.cold of Sibesria. 
It appears, however, that the severe winters of 
the northern regions oblige them to migrate i 
for those which in summer inhabit the lakes in 
the neighbourhood of Seleuginsjcoi,. where they 
are culled oachns, have beegi.i, observed to retire 
in autumn to Lake Baikal there. to spend thp 
winter. The same must 1^ the case with the 
Ouriks, or Cormorants of Kiaiiitschatka, weU 
described by Krascheuiniedff^j and indicated 
in the fabulous relation of trm ]^ai\it8chadales, 
who say that these birds h^ve bartered their 
tongue with the wild goats/ for thn^ tufts pf 
white bristles on their neck nnd tln^hs j: ; yet 

sea ; tliose in the ndghbourhood repaiied to our rock, wbene 
they hatched. They iAve a cry as strong alnios^ as .the low* 
ing of a calf, and they make a great noise in the .night. 
During the day tliey were very still, and so tame fbat they 
suffered us to take tlie eggs from under them without stir- 
iug; they lay in holes of the most* projecting rock, that, thiey 
cap find. These birds are very fiit, and ill-tasted, ttkipiiiole* 
some, and abominably stinking. Though their -^Igs- are 
hardly better than their flesh, we ate them ia neeessity ; they 
ate white, and as large as those of our dear jv when these 
tvere taken, they retired into their bo|^, aqd fought with 
each other, till ihey were all over bloody.'V-#?*»jMjge «fc fWu> 
IiCgKitt I Amsterdam, 1700, tom. ii. pp. 40, 46. 

* " The inhabitants of these cantons beliefe that when the 
^huw myiiQ.lli^ii. nests on the top of a tme, it grows diy ; 
»> iact, we saw that all the trees where were nests of thm 
birds had ,w>tiiered; but perliapa they choose trees alTOai^ 
dccayed.’'-*-Gmefoi ; yopage ea SAerk, tom. i, p. 244. 

t Histk ^n,des Voy. tom.aia. p. 272. ’ 

♦ Idem. tom. i. o. am. 
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is it false that these birds have no ta^a^;Ue> 
and Steller *avers, ' -that tliey sound day and 
night with a voice like the note of a little 
hoarse trumpet. 

These Cormorants of Kamtscliatka pass the 
night, gathered in Hocks, on the projections of 
craggy rocks, from which tlwy often fall to 
the ground during their sleep, and then become 
the prey of the foxes, which are ever on the 
watch. In tlie dav-Cime, the Kamtschadales 
search fi)r their eggs, at the risk of tumbling 
from the precipices, or dashing into die sea. 
And to catch the birds themselves, they fasten 
a running knot to the ciui of a rod : the heavy, 
indolent Corm«>rant, when once seated, cares 
not to stir, but only turns his h/sad from right 
to left to avoid the noose, which is at last 
slipped on his neck. 

liic head of the Cormorant is sensibly flat, 
like that of most diving birds ; its eyes are 
placed very much forward, and near the corners 
of the bill, whose substance is very hard, and 
shining like horn; the feet are black, short, 
and very strong ; the tarsus is very broad, and 
fl.'ittened sidevvise ; the middle nail is serrated 
interiorly, like that of the heron ; the pinions 
arc very long, but clothed with short quills» 
which makes it fly heavily, as Schwenckfeld 
observes. This naturalist is the only person 
who asserts that he saw a particirlar little bone» 
which rising behind the craniumt desdfends 
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i^orm oir a thin bjade, and is inserted into the 
muscles of the neck ♦. * » ' . 

* These binU not only inhabit the temperate and frigid 
zones, but, according lo Sonnini, are found in the hottest 
parti of the new world. The natives of French Guiana call 
it Katmma ; and the creoles Direr. Smnini adds, that he 
has seen these bards in Cayenne, where they frequent tlie fredi- 
water creeks that intersect the savannas, l^e Cormorant 
makes its nest with sticks, sea-weed, &c, and lays six or seven 
white eggs of on oblong shape. W. 
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The heaviness, or rather indolence, natural 
to all the cormorants, is still more remarkable 
in the present ; which has, for that reason, been 
styled the Shag or Ninny (Niais mt Higmd). 
This species is not less diffused than the for- 
mer; it occurs particularly in the islands and the 
extremities of tiie southern continents. Cook 
and Fofofer found it on the island of Georgia; 
'which, dunigh not inhabited, and almost inac- 
cessible .man, is stocked with these little 
cormorants, which, share the domain with tlie 
penguins, and lodge among the^ tufts of rushy 
grass, the only vegetable production in that 
•» 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Pelecanvs Graculus. P. cauda rotundata, coipott 
nigro subtus fusco, rectridbut duodecim, rostto ed^tulo. 
— httk, Inil, Orn. ii. p, 887, No. 16. 

^ . Cml. S^»(. i. p. 674. 

' PHAtACROCORAX MiROR.— £rM. vi. p. 616. 6. 

CORVOS AgUATicus MiNOR.— Ani 5ys. p. 128. A. 4/'^ 
> H'UL p. 241). ^ OT* 

Le Petit CoEsd^AX, ou Nigaud.— par 
P-05- ’ 

Shag, or CRAlCit.— IVia, (Angl.) p. 330. t. 

No. 608.~LtrA Si/ii. vi. p. 608. 14 

HABITAT 

in Europa septentrioimlip Islaudia; arboribuf 
2| pedes looga ; 3 ped. 8 poU* lat* 
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dreary tract Staten>land is similar, and con- 
tains likewise great numbers of birds. An island 
in the Straits of Magellan , was so full of them, 
that Captain Cook callcd it Shag Island. It is 
in these extremities of the globe that Nature, 
benumbed ,with cold, has allowed five or six 
species still to subsist, the last inhabitants of 
the territories invaded by the progress of re- 
frigeration: they live in calm apathy,, the 
gloomy prelude of the eternal silence which 
soon will there establish its iron reign “One 

* The gradual refrigeration of thu'earth is a favourite hy< 
pothesis of our iogenious author. He had supposed that a 
comet, reeling iu its eccentric orbit, dashed against the sun, 
and struck off that ignited matter, which, -gathering into 
globes, and recovering from disorder, formed our planetary sy- 
stem. He made a great many experiments with heated metallic 
balls of different diameters, to discover their rate of cooling : 
and in his Epochs of Nature, the most fanciful of all his 
works, he transferred these deductions to the globe of the 
earth $ he poetically delineated its condition at the various 
stages of cooling ; and he predicted the glacial crust, which, 
in process of ages, will imprison Old Ocean. ’ .* ' , 

But this account of the formation of the world is totally 
inconsistent with the established laws of motion ; and even 
were it admitted, it would only remove tbe difficulty a single 
*fep: for how was the comet produced? The experiments 
with heated balls are inconclusive. bave no natural 

fendeacy to «ool, any more than to heat : they only main- 
feia an e((uality of temperature with the surrounding matter. 
In ordinary cases, cooling is produced by the successive ap- 
plication of different portions of air to the hot surface. A 
bndy colder thau the atmosphere would in the same manner 
be beated. In the exiiausted receiver of an air-pump, the 
pengresiAbf beating or cooling is mucli slower ; and could a 
perfect vacuum be obtained, tbere is every reason to tbink 
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is astonished,” says Captain Cook, *'atthe 
which prevails m ^is land. Tlie animals tha^ 
inhabit it wouhl seem to have formed a leagued 
not to disturb their mutual tranquillity. The 
sea^ioiis occupy the greatest part of the Coast, 
the white bears reside in the interior part of the 
island, and the Shags lodge in the loftiest rOcks; 
the penguins settle where they have easiest 
communication with the sea; and the other 
birds phoosc places more retired. We'havc seen 
all these animals intermingled and U'alking to* 
gether, like cattle or peultry in a farm>yard^ 
without offering the least injury to each other.* 
In these dreary wastes, naked, and almost 
frozen, the Shags breed in the ragged sides of 

that a body would for ever retain the same temperatiiie* 
The earth would therefore preserve perpetually its beat ; aid 
even though we should suppose it to be environed with a 
^ subtle aether (wlitcli ts altogether improbable), the commttni- 
cation of this heat to other planets or systems would be ex- 
tremely slow and imfiereeptible. Nay, if there be any differ*^ 
cncc, the earth is growing warmer, by the incessant absorp* 
tioii of the sun’s ray.s : yet so vast is its mass, that this eflKct 
will not much exceed a degree in a thousand years. H^tory 
seems to corroborate this conjecture. Witness the ancient 
and modern slate of Italy, a country which has lUrtaincd 
nearly in the same cultivation. 

With regard to tlm huge bones dug up in Stbtfrilb ^ 
lieved to be those af the elephant, which is a’ nalilhj hn^ 
climates, they probably belong to some anhual 
cies is now extinct Such at least was the decisioii of 
celibrated Dr. Hunter, upon exatnmhng the bones found nest 
the Ohio, in the hack parts of North Amerku* 'K ' ‘ " 

See th^ article on tlie fossil remaidu of clflphilitf# dfc* 
vol. vii. j>, 237. W. . ^ 
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tocks, Of the |)rojecting cliffs that overhang the 
ocean. Ia aome pai tSj^^th^ nests are found 
am ng small patches of flags, or in the tall tufts 
of the coarse grass which we have mentioned. 
There they inhabit, collected in' thousands‘^ 
the report of a musket does not disperse them ; 
they only iase a few feet, and alight again into 
their nestST Nor need we use fire-arms, for 
they may b® felled with sticks, and yet their 
companions will not be alarmed, or endeavour 
to escape from the massacre. Their flesh, es^ 
pecially that of the young ones, is pretty good 
food. 

These birds do not stray fir into the sea, ‘and 
seldom lose sight of land. Like the penguins, 
they are clotljcd with a very thick plumage, 
well adapted to guard against the severe and 
continual cold of the frozen regions which they 
inhabit Forster seems to admit several species 
or varieties of this bird ; !)ut as he does not 
sufficiently distinguisli them, and as the different 
mode of nestling on tufts, or in the crevices of 
rocks, is insufficient to discriminate the species, 
we shall describe only the common Shag known 
in oiir climates. 

They are pretty numerous the coast of 
Cornwall and in the Irish sea, particularly on 
thtTslft of Man *. They are found also on thCj 
shores of Prussia f, and in Holland near 
Sevenhuis, where they bredd on tall trees. 


* Riw 


j Rty. 
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Willughby says that they swim with tlieir 
etitirely imiuer$ed|^ncl only their head ont of' 
the Water; and *at th^ are as nimble and 
. alert in tlmt element as they arc sluggish on 
land, and escape the shot by diving the instant 
they perceive the. ftash. In general, the Shag 
has the same natund habits vi'ith those of the 
cormorant*, v^hich it resembles in its figure 
and in its colours,: th^ difference consists in 
this, tiiat its body and limbs are smaller and 
more slender, its plumage brown under the 
body, its thfo^: not naked, and that there are 
only twelve quills iu the tail f. 

Some ornimologists have styled the Shag the 
Pabmpeija^ : but this is as little proper as the 
vul^r appellation of IPater Jlaveti given to the 
cormorant. The palmiped jays which Captain 
Wallis met with in the Pacific Ocean % are pro- 
bably a species of Shag ; and to it we shall also 
refer the handsome cormorants of which Captain 
Cook saw large flocks nestled in small cavities,> 
which these birds seemed to have widened for 
tbem^lves in a rock of schist, whose broken 
sides terminate New Zealand. 

The interior ipi^nisatiou of the Shag pre- 
sents many curfhus particulars, which we diall 

♦ “ To swallow a fish il to»si-s ft into the air,- and eitebet 
with its bill tiie lirad foriMuost. We have Men it perfona 
this nanosuvre with such address, that It never inilM^*'''^ 
Anckitt Alimmrei dt FAeadimie dei Science*, tome ill. part** 
p. 214. 

t Bay ind drilhijhbj; I In latitude 20*50' 
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extr^ct^from the observations of the academi- 
cians. A bony ring embraces the trackea ar- 
teria above the bifurcation ifthe pykrua is not 
inserted at thd bottom of the stomach as usual, 
but opens into the middle of that ventricle, 
leaving one-half hanging below ; and this lower 
part is very fleshy and muscular' so as to force 
up by its Contraction the food to the orifice of 
the pylorus : if we blow into the oesophagus, it 
swells, and appears a.k:bntinuation of the sto- 
mach, which otherwise is separated from it' by 
a narrow ring : the intestihes are inclosed in an 
epiploon, well lined with fat, oflUhe consistence 
of tallow; this fact is an exception to what 
Pliny says in general of oviparous animals, that 
they have no epiploon *. The shape of the kid- 
neys is singular : they arc not parted into three 
lobes, as in other birds, but jagged li]ce a cock’s- 
comb on their convex portion, and divided from 
the rest of the low'cr belly by a membrane which 
invests tliem ; the cornea of the eye is of^a bright 
red, and the crystalline approaches ikhe sphe- 
rical form, as in fish : the base of the bill is fur- 
nished with a red skin, which also ^surrounds 
the eye : the aperture of the nostrils is so nar- 
row a slit as to have escaplfe(|,observers, who 
have asserted, that the cormorants, both the 
greater and the lesser, w’ant tttte nostrils ; the 
greatest toe in tlicse two species is .the outer* 
pomposed of five phalanges, the neift ope cou-* 


* |;.ib. ii. 97* 
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taiuing three, the third three, and the, lact, 
which is the shortest, only two : the feet are of a 
shilling blacUv >iaid ftfined with pointed’naiis*: 
under the feathers, there is a very fine down, as 
thick hs that of thh swan : small silky featliers, 
close like velvet, Cover the head ; from which 
Perrault infers; that the cormorant is hot the 
bald raven, phalacroe&taxy of the ancients. But 
he ouglit to hate quaH^cxl this assertion, having 
himself observed befor6, that on the 8ea>shores 
there ocedrs a ^eSkt coi^inui'ant difierent from 
the '^all conuonlut or Shag : and this bald- 
headed great cdltinorant is, as we have seen, the 
true phatacrocorax' of the ancients. 

* M. Pemuk liefiitfs seriousij the (able of Gesucr, whci 
•ays tbst tbore is a bioef of cormnraut which has a,^iiierobtao- 
ous foot, with which it swims, aud aoothdr whose toes are 
wAcd, with which it Seizes its prey. 
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Of the multitude of names transferred, for 
the most part improperly, from the land animals 
to those of the sea, a few have been happily ap> 
plied; &*ich as tliat of the- Swallow, given to a 
sm.all family of piscivorous birds,- which resem'r 
ble our swallows by theit long wings and forjked 
tail, and by their continual circling on tlie sur* 
face of the water. As the land swallows flutter 
s\)dftly iu the fields or round ^ur dwellings in 
search of winged insects, so the Sea Swallows 
circle and glance rapidly on the liquid plains, 
and nimbly snatch the little fish which play on 
the surface. Such resemblance in the form and 
habits of these two kinds of birds might, in 


* * STERNA. 


# CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Mottmai subulatum, sabrectum, acutum, compressius* 
culum. 

Ifaref liuearei. 

LmgHa aeota. 

A/(e longissima). • 

Pedes tetradactj^li, palmati, debiies, dtgito postico miauto 
solute. ^ 

Cauda foriicata pleri^qae. 


t In German, See Seixealbe : in Swedisfa, and (he other 
nmrthem languagfrs. Toem, Tens, Stim; wheofee Tuniet 
derives the name Stent, adopted by namanclslws to diitin* 
lIMbh this ganqs of J)ird». 
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soir n^asure, justify their receiving tti'e'^ame 
app ition ; yet they difler cssentialty in the 
shap^ their bill, and the structure of their 
feet. The Sea' Swallows have omall membranes 
shniT)k between their toes, which are not adapt* 
ed for swiVnming • for Nature seems to have 
bestowed on fcbese birds only the power of their 
wings, which arp fex^i;clpely long, and scooped 
like those of the congttfon Awallows. They like- 
wise glide and* circle/^ and rise in the air, 
crossing apd-^twining their various irregular 
track in a thousand directions f : their flight is 
impelled by starts of momentary capnee, and 
led by the sudden glitnpse of their fugitive 
prey..' They -snatch the victim on wing, or 
alight duly i moment on the surface ; for they 
arc averse to swim, though thc'rt- half-webbed 
feet might contribute to that purpose. They 
reside' commonly on the sca-sliores, and fre- 
quent also lakes and great rivers. The Sea 
Swallows, in flying, scream loud an4|^irill 
the martins, especially w'hen, in caitn weather, 
they rise to a great heiglit in the air, or when 
they congr^ate in summer to make distant ex- 
cursions, but particularly in the breeding sea- 
son, at which time they are more than ever rest- 

* Hence AldroTtndiu, looking npoathc SeaSwalkwiM 
little gulls,, diatingttttbes them by the name of cloteBdb®t*4 
gulls, lib. nix. 10. de lariijl$tipedilnu, 

•t “ Sailors call tboie tumble birth fotmd tf .filrMto"* 

(Croise^ wbmi tluqp ard* tatge ; 'OotUHtt Witirt ttey 
sffiaU.‘*<^4$|grib DNitfc by tkt it ’ 
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less and clamorous, perpetually redoubling their 
motions and- their cries : and as they arc alurays 
extremely numerous, we can hardly, without 
being stunned witj* the noise, approach the 
sliore where they have disposed their eggs or 
collected their young. They arrive in flocks 
on our western coasts iu the beginning of 
May * : mi)st of them remain without quitting 
the beach ; others advance farther, and, follow- 
ing the rivers, seek the lakes and the large 
pools t* livery where they live on small fish, 
and sometimes they even snap winged insects 
in the air. The report of fire-arms does not in- 
timidate them ; and tliis signal of danger, so 
far from driving them off, seems rather to at- 
tract them ; for, the instant the fowler hits one 
of a flock, the rest crowd about their wounded 
companion, and drop with it to the surface of 
the water. The land .swallows are likewise re- 
n)arked to gather at the noise of a gun, or at 
least they not frighted away. — Does not 
this habit proceed from a blind security ? Birds 
that are hurried incessantly with a rapid flight 
are more incautious than such as squat in the 
furrows or perch on the trees; they have not 
learnt, like these, to observe and*distinguish us, 
and to fly from th«r most dangerous enemies. 

The feet of the Sea Swallows differ not from 
fliose of the land swallows, except that they 

* Observation nuide on those of Picardy by M. BaiUon. 
t As that of Indre, near Dieuze, in Lorraine, which, in- 
'•ading its windings and inlaU, is seven leagues in (^npass. 
voi. IX. 
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are semiopaUnated ; for in both they ere, very 
small and short, and unfit for yralkipg. 
pointed naifs which arm the toes seeni po^v^ore 
necessary to the Sea Swallow than to tbe land 
one, since these birds equally seise the prey 
with the bill : that f of ' the Sea Swallow is 
stnught,' tapered to’^lt point, ' smooth^ not ih- 
denterl, and flat at.thh^des. The wiiigs are so 
(png, that the bird.iyjten^^at rest seems incom* 
bered by them, apfi fi^^e air appears all wing. 
But if this great power of flight makes the Sea 
Swallow au iuhabitant of the air, it has other 
properties that distinguish it as an inhabitant 
of the urater ; for, besides the scalloped mem* 
brand between the toes, a small portion of the 
leg,, af iu almost all the aquatic birds, is hare, 
and the body is covered with a, thick and very 
close down. 

This family of Sea Swallows includes a num- 
ber of species, roost of which have crossed the 
ocean, and stocked its shores. found 

spread, from the seas, the lakes %, IBw the great 
rivers t of the north, as fiir as the’ vast bounda- 
ries of the Southern Ocean J ; and they occur 

Even their name Taern or Tmit^ in the northem langaages, 
lake. * 

t Gmetin says fluit he saw innuroemble flocks of the^ 
the Jeuisa» neaw^Mangasea, in Siberia " — Vogugf «» 
tome ti. p.iM. . ^ ‘ 

\ Captain Cook saw Sea Swallows near the Marqo€s®*» 
which are islands seen by MeRdanA.~Tbe finne 
was attended by these birds from the 
the of soath lef.«-<;ii|y|aitt ^ 
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in altribit ill the intermediate re^ohs * Wd 
shall add^dtithe proofs in describing the'diffet- 
ent sbedfef.' ", 

them in the 27tlt degree df tetit|^e, and the 106th degree Of 
west longiliidet on the gmit South jSejo. --** The Unr islande 
within the tropic^, and the whole of the 4<t^hipelago which 
surrounds O.^aheite^ are tilled with; Sights of Sea Sw^1lows» 
boobies, frigats, &c.*' — Sea Swal^ws roost 
under ttie bashes in Otaheite^ jliir; Forster, in an e'l^arslon 
beibre son.rtse, took seyertf .lUn^^iyere sleeping nlong the 
road." — Cook^ Ir \ ; i, 

* Sea Swallows are found in the Philippines', in Ouiana^ 
and Asceuaion.^^ ^*e may recogobe them in DampieFs de- 
scription of bir^ which he met with near New Guinea. ** On 
the 30th of July, all the birds which had hitherto accompa* 
jiied us quitted the vessel ; but we saw others of a ditlerent 
kind, which were as large as lapwings, with a grey plumage, 
the space about their eyes blac^, their bill red and pointed, 
their wings long, and their tail forked, as in swallows." — 
“ On the 13th of July, 1773, in latitude 35® 02", and longi* 
tude 2® 48", during a violent north-west wind, M. De Quer- 
hoijiit saw many petrels and Sea Swallows ; these were at 
least a half 8|||p|er than the petrels, their wings were very 
long, and shaped like those of our martin : they usually keep 
itt flocks, and come very near vessels." 
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THE GREAT SEA SWALLOW ♦f. 

» 

First Species. 

This is the largest species of Sea Swallows 
that appears on our coasts, being nearly thir- 
teen inches from the cncl of the bill to that of 
the nails, nearly sixteen to the end of the tail, 
and almost two feet across the wings : its slen- 
der stature, its liaudsoinc grey mantle, its black 

* CHARACTER SPEClFICt'S. 

Sterxa Hircndo. S. cauda foriicata, rectrieibus dnabas 
ciitifflis albo nigroqtic diiuidiatis* — Laih. Ind* Om, ii. 
p. 807. No. 15. 

— . C/mcL i. It* 

p. 272. 40. 

IIiRUN'DO Marina*— 6yir; p. 131. A. 1. — fFilLp.2W* 
t. 68 . 

Sterna Major.-— /?m* vi. p. 203. 1. 1. 19. f. 1* 

Lk Grande IIirondellr de Mer. — EM. 987. 

— Bitfi', par Sunn, U. p. 87. pi. 220. f. 1. 

Sea Swallow.— yi/6. ii. t. (Angl.J p. 3Mt. 

Greater Teun.—LV. ZiM. ii. No. 254. 1. 90 .--^Lath. Sp* 
▼i. p. 3U1. 14.— Bina;. Birds, ii. p. 109. 

• HABITAT 

In Europa, Asia, America ; in niarilimis Anj^tii MlAte 
quens. • W. 

t In Swedish, Tacma : in Norwegian, Term,. Tende, Teih 
delbbe, Sand-tolle, Sand Tccrna : in Danish, Tetma : in Dutchr 
Icsterre : in Swiss, Sc/iirring : in Polish, JaekoUartnoreka, or 
Kuiig-fiorski : in Icelandic, Theme, • Ktua : ili 
Zhienek : jn Greenlandic, Emerkolulak. 

.Hvc- 
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cap, RHtl its rod bill and Icct, conspire to make 
it a beautiful bird. 

On the return of spring, these swallows ar- 
rive in great flocks on our maritime shores, 
where they sei)arare into lr()oj>s: some pene- 
trate info the interior provinces, sucli as tlie 
Orlcanois Lorraine | , Alsace };, and perhaps 
i’arther, following the course of the rivers, and 
settling on the lakes ami great pools ; but the 
greater part remain on the C(Ja^ls, and make 
long excursions into the sc.:. Ray observes, 
that they are usuallv tbuml liftv leat>ues from 

V V 

tile most western pait of Jhigland, and are even 
met with the whole way to Madeira; and that 
a vast nmltitiule resort to breed on the Sal- 
vages, desert islets at a small distance from tlie 
Canaries. ’ 

On the coasts of Picardy, these birds are 
named Pierre Garins; they arc lively and agile, 
•says M. Bai lion, venturous ami skilful fishers; 
they dart after their prey into the sea, emerge 
again in an instant, ami mount to their former 
InSglit in the air. They digest tlie fish as quick- 
ly almost as they catch it; the p.irt which 
touches the bottom of the stomach dissolves 
first; the same efl’ect is ohservcil in herous and 
gulls. So ^6at is tlie digestive power, that the 
Swallow can, after the interval of an hour 

* Salcrnc, f Lottinjer. 

t Oil 111,. Stmsliurg, whoro riipy arc callej 

Ptiiier, ucconlin;; tu Clcsner, flocks of tlieiu sometimes 
gi, the Moselle. 
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or two, make a second meal. They ii|^t fro. 
quently, quarrelling about their prey. They 
swallow fish more than an inch thick, and so 
long that the tail projects out of their bill. 
Those that are taken and sometimes fed in gar. 
dens* refuse not flesh, which they will not 
touch in the state of liberty. 

These birds pair on their arrival, about the 
first days of May. £aqb female drops, in a small 
hole on the naked sand, two or three eggs, very 
large in proportion to her bulk. 'J'hc place 
chosen by them for this purpose is always 
screened from the north wind, and situated be* 
low some , downs. If a person approach the 
nests, the parents will rush precipitately from 
aloft, and flutter round him with loud reiterated 
screams of anger and iiupiietude. 

Their eggs arc not all of the same colour, 
some being very brown, others grey, and others 
almost greenish ; these last probably' belong to 
young pairs ; for they are rather smaller, and it 
is known that of all birds which have coloured 
eggs, those of ol<l ones are deeper stained, radier 
thicker, and less pointed than those of young 
ones, especially in their first layings. The fic* 


• ** I have had several in my garden, where 1 could not 
keep them lon^^ because of the annoyance of their peijjolu'*** 
cries, which were continued even during the ni^lit. 
captive birds lost almost entirely their clwcrfulness ; formed 
to sport in the air, they feel incumbered on the ground, the>t 
short feet hamper them on every obstacle ifeey meef'-'^^ 
tract of a H!trmoir (jf M. BaiUm, on fio Chstthsi IVW*, 

irlMch we talm tke detaib of t|m 
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male of? this species covers only during the 
nigbt» or in. the day when it rains: at all other 
times shelpures 1^ eggs, to the heat of the sun. 
** When the spring is fine,” M. Baillou writes 
me, “ and the incubation was b^un in warm 
weather, the three eggs, thoir usual number, are 
hatched in. three successive days, in the order 
they were laid ; the dey.elopement in the first 
two being forwardeclTliy^;the influence of the 
solar beams. If tlie iveather was rainy or cloudy 
in the commencement, that effect is not per> 
ceived, and the eggs burst together. Tlie same 
remark has been made with regard to sea larks 
and sea^pies ; and it may reasonably be extend* 
ed to all birds which lay on the naked beach. 

“ The young Sea Swallows, when just hatch* 
ed, are clothed *with a thick down, light grey, 
and sprinkled with some black spots on the 
head and the back. Their parents fetch them 
bits of fish, particularly liver aud gills; and 
when the mother comes at night to cover the 
unhatclied egg, the callow chicks creep under 
her wings. These maternal cares last hut a 
few days ; the young assemble at night, and lie 
close together. Nor do the parents long nourish 
them hy the bill: without descending each time 
to tlie ground, they drop, or, so to speak, nun 
itpon them food ; tlie young on&, now vora- 
cious, fight and quarrel with each other, and 
jeream ' loudly. Yet the parents continue to 
Fateh from aloft. in. the air; a cry which 
gUdo along conveys tke alafm, 
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and instantly the brood squat close on the sand. 
It would be difficult to discover them, did not 
the shrieks of the mother betray the spots where 
they lurk. They make no effort to escape, but 
may be gathered by the hand like stones. 

“They tly not till more than six weeks after 
they are hatched, it requiring all that time for 
their broad wings to grow ; like the land swal- 
lows, which remain longer in the nest than 
other birds of the same size, and sally out bet- 
ter feathered. The first feathers of the young 
Terns are light-grey on the head, the back, and 
the wings; the true colours appear not till after 
moulting. But they have all the same colours 
when they return in spring. They depart from 
the coasts of Picardy about the middle of Au- 
gust; and I remarked that last year (1779) they 
chose a north-cjist wind.*.” 

• They are cororaoo, according to Fabricius, on the coaste 
of Greenland, where they nestle on the low and mossy 
islands. They are caught by the natives, who eat the fl«?sh 
and eggs, and make clothing of the .skins. — I'rnn, OroenL 
p.lOd. W. 
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Second Species. 

This little Sea Swallow resembles the pre- 
ceding so* closely in its colours, that they are 
distinguished only by tlieir eonstant and consi- 
derable diil'erence of size. The present is not 
larger than a lark, though as clamorous and 
roving as the first species Yet will it live a 
prisoner, if eaught in a snare. In Belon’s time, 
the fishermen floated a cross of wood, in the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sterna Minuta. S. caiula forficata, corpore albo, dorso’ 
cano, froute supetciliisque albis. — Jjati. Ind. Orn. ii. 
p. »UU. No. lU. 

. Gmtl. Syst. i. p. (508. 

Minor. — Br'u, vi. p. 200. 2. 1. 19. f. 2. 
JLarus'Piscator. — Atdr. liaii Syn. p. 131. A. 2. — IVilL 
p. 269. S H- 

La Petite Hirondellb de Mbr. — PL ^hL 990. — 
par Sunn. lx. p. 96. 

Lesser Sea Swallow. — Alb. iii. t. 90. — Will. (,A»gl.) 
p. 353. t. 08. 

Lesser TEKN.—Br. Z»aL ii. No. 2E6.-1. 90 — //rrf. Zool. U. 
No. 449.— XaM. Syn. vi. p. 364. 18.— BfW. Birds, ii, 
p. 201. 

* HABITAT 

in Europa, America. — 8i poUices longa. W. 

t Near Strasburg it is called Fischerlin : in Polish, Bibtu. 
t “ It is so noisy as to stun the air, and to molest tho peo* 
pie who poM the tonmier near marshes and brooks.'**— 
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middle of which was fastened a small fish for 
bait, with limed twigs stuck to the fo^r cor* 
ners, on which the bird darting was entangled 
by the wings. These little Sea Swallows, ks 
well as the great ones, frequent our seas, lakes, 
and rivers, and retire also on the approach of 
winter*. . 

* Their eggs «re au inch aod^a half long : they are of a yel- 
lowisli-broMrii colour, with red Mtipe*. Tliese birds are con- 
noli b Ruiua, Siberia, and od tlw coarts of Nordi America. 

W. 
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Third Species. 

This fea swallow is .named Guifctte on the 
f:oast of Picardy. Its. {plumage, which is white 
under the body, is ,^'jESi^Iy variegated with 
bliicl; behind the .l)ea<);' 4 Vitb brown clouded 
with rusty on the back, and with a handsome 
grey fringed with whitish on the wings. It is 
of a middle size lietwecn the two preceding, but 
differs in several particulars with regard to ha- 
bits and economy. Baillon, who compares it 
with the great sea swallow, says, that it is dis- 
tinguished by many characters : 1. It does not 
continually seek its food on the sea ; it is not 

* CHARACTER SFECIFICL'S. 

Sterna Boysii. S. cauda emarginata, corporc vari«gatv, 
macula auriuin nigra. — Lath. Ind. Ora. ii. p. 806. No. 10. 
Var. /3. 

■ — N.«via.— G mc/. Sy$t. i. p. 600. — Bri$. vi. p. 316. 

6.t.20. f.2. 

Rallus Lariformis. — S cop. Aa*.^. No. 156. 

La Goifette. — Buff. PI. Eal. 024.— B#. par Soan. lx. 
p. 100. 

ClovbK'FOOTSD Ovhv.— Alb. iii. t. 82. 

Kamtschatkan Tern. — ylrcf. Zool. ii. p. 625. A.— 
Bath. Sya, vi. p. 358. 0. Var. .\. 

HABITAT 

p Wsritiiib Angfiie, — 18 pollices longa. 
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piscivorous, but rather insectivorous, feeding as 
much on flies and other insects, whit;h it snaps 
in the air, as on those which it catches on the 
water : 2. It is not so clamorous as the great 
sea swallow: 3. It docs not lay on the naked 
sand, but chooses in the marshes a tuft of lierbs 
or moss in some 'insulated hillock amidst the 
water, or on its brink j it carries thither some 
tliy stalks of herbs, and drops its eggs, which 
are generally three in number: 4. It covers as- 
siduously seventeen days, and all the chicks 
burst the shell the same day. 

TJie young cannot fly till after a month, and 
yet they retire early with their parents, and 
often before the greater terns. Tltey are seen 
flying along the Seine and tlic Loire at tlie time 
of their passage. Their flight resembles that of 
the greater terns ; they are even continually in 
the air; they fly ofteucr skimming the surface 
of the water, and rise very high and with great 
rapidity. 
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THE BLACK GUIFETTE, 

or the Scarecrow • 


Fourth Specks. 


So much (Iocs this bird resemble the preced- 
ing, that in Picardy it Ijas been styled the Black 
Guitettc. The name of Scarccrou’ (epoieoentml) 
it probably received from the dark cinereous 
cast of its head, neck, and body : its wings 
only are of a handsome grey, which is the com- 
mon garb of tlie sea swallows. It is nearly as 
large as the common guifctte : its bill is black, 

•ciIAUACTER SPF.CIFICUS. 

Sterna Fissipks. S. t amla omarginata, corpore nigro^ 
dorso cinereo. — hath. Jml, Orn. ii. p. 8 IQ, No. 28. 

— . Gmcl. i, p. ino. 

Nigra. — Brh. vi. p, 211. 4. 

Larus Niger Gesneri . — iiaii Syn, p. 131. A. 3 . — fFilL 
p. 209. §111. 

— — Fidipf.s Alls Longioribus Aldr. — 

Haii Syn. p. 131. 4.— /l i//. p. 270. § V. t. 68. 
——Minor Fi pipes Nostras. — Raii Syn, p. 132. 

A. 0.— IFiV/. p, 270. § IV. » 

I-E Guifette Noire, ou L'Epou vent ail, — Btff . Ph 
EnL 333. — Buff", par 6Wii. lx. p. 104. 

Black Tern. — Br. ZooL ii. No. Zoot. ii. 

No. 4M.^LaeA. Syn. vi. p. 306. 22.— /«/. Sup. p. 207. ^ 


HABITAT 

Europa, America,-— 10 pollices longa. 
et ad fluviorum ripas fre^Rcns. 


-In Anglia: padudo- 
W. 
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and its smalt legs are of a dull red. The male 
is distinguished by a white spot placed under 
the throat. 

These birds have nothing mournful but their 
plumage, for they are very cheerful, fly inces- 
santly, ami, like the otlier swallows, make a 
thousand turnings, aiid windings in the air. 
'Hicy nestle atnoug the reeds in marshes, and 
l.ay three or four eggs of a dirty-green, with 
blackish spots, that form a zone near the mid- 
dle*. Tiiey also pursue winged insects, and 
resemble the preceding species in all their 
habits'tt* 

• Willugbby. 

t Obiervatioos conmaoicated by M. Bailleir, ofMdntfeaH* 
sunneKi 

i This spreies is coromnn, during tlie spving^uid aummer, 
in Lincoinshire, where it inhabits the feus, and makes an in- 
cessant noise. They are found also on the salt-water lakes 
of Tartary aiui ^Iberia, and in North America. Tbe^ Iato 
been sometimrs seen in the Atlantic Ocean, at a vast distance 
from land. W. 
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THE CACHET*. 

iyth Species. 

A FINE black covers tlie head, the throat, 
the neck, aihd the top of the breast, like a hood 
or domino ; the back is grey, and the belly 
white: it is rather larger tlian the guifettes. 
Tlie species seems not to be very common on 
our coasts, but it occurs on those of America, 
where Father Feuill^ has described it and ob- 

* CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. 

Stbrna Nioba. S. cauda subforficata, coqtore caoo, 
capita rostroque nigris, pedibus rubris. — Lath. Isi. Orn. 
ii. p. 810. No. as. 

' . Gmtl, Sftt. i. p. 008. 

' ' Ateicapilla.— H rif. vi. p. 214. 6. 

Lb Oachst.^Bm^ par Stum. lx. p. 107. 

Lgssbb Sba Swallow. — AW. ii. t. 80 . — /aM. Syn, vi. 
p.867.2a.Var.A. 

A fissipede variat abdominr, femoribus, alis subtus, crisso* 
que albis. Forte mcra varietas.-— Lo/A. W. 

t It seems to be indicated b}r the name Busc in the follow- 
iog passage of the navigator Dampiqir. ” We. saw some 
and (aict, and at night wc took one of the latter ; it 
**s diflerent both in colour and figure from any that I had 
ever seen ; its bill was long and slender, jfc in all other birds 
of this kind ; iu foot flat, like that of diicks ; its taU longer, ^ 
broad, and more forked than that of swallows; its wings very 
loi«: the upper side of iU bead coally black ; small black 
stripes round its eyes, and a pretty broad white circle which 
ittcloses them on either sale ; its craw, its •.■belly, and the 
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served that it lays on a hare rock two eggs, 
very large for its size, and mottled with dull 
purplish .spots on a whitish ground. The sub- 
ject c.xaniinofl by this travellor was larger than 
the one dcsci ilK*d by Brisson, who has notwith- 
standing ranged them together under the name 
of Gachet. 

up()€r sklo of its white ; lint the back and the under 

side of the wings pale black or sniok}\ . . . These birds are 
found in most places lietwceii the tropics, as well as in tbc 
East Indies, and on the coast of Brazil ; thev pass the night 
00 land, so tliat they never go more than thirty leagues to 
sea, iiiiie.<»s they are beaten by some storm. When they 
hover about vessels, they generdlly perch at night, and 
suffer themselves to be taken without stirring ; they make 
their uests on the hillocks or the adjacent $et*rook^/^ 
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THE SEA SWALLOW 
of the ‘Philippines ♦. 

Sixth Species. ^ . 

SoxN’KKAT found tlih bird 'in the island of 
Panay, one of the Pliilippfwe^ fit, is as as 
tiie common tern, and is '•perllSps jbf 'ib'd ^aihe 
s|)ecie8, modified by the inflneuctf of . efimiue; 
for all the fore-side of its 'bod^-?8..vhite;> thc 
«|)()cr side of the head is 'spottedi^^ black ; 
and the only difference Is, that the ^itfgs and 
tail arc greyish below, aiidamber.coloui: above; 
the bill and feet arc black. 

* CHAftACTIill SPECIBIC|US. 

Sterna Panat A. S. tublus alba, veitic* nigro mcufaito, 
cervice griseo-nigricatite, alis caudaque fiucis. — LatA, hid. 
Orn, ii. p, 808. No. l(i. 

— Panayensis.— C we/. 6yrf. i. p, 607. 

L'IIihondellb de Meb de I’Isle de Panay.— S on. jPoy. 
p.m.t.84. 

— del Philippinkl -r P®" 

Sons. lx. p. 110. 

Panayan Tern.— LoiA. Sy«. vi. p. a^. 1», 
habitat 

'<> Philippiuu insuiiy^ Pamja. W. 


VOl. ti. 
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THE SEA S WA LEO>Y 
of grent Alar-e»tent*. 

Seventh Spepies, 

Though all the sea swallows have great ex-; 
tent of wings, that character is more remark* 
able in this species, which is not larger than 
the common tern, and yct^ measures two feet 
nine inches across the wings. There is a small 
white crescent 04 its front; the upper side of 
the head and of the tail is a fine black, and all 
the under side of the body w'hite ; the bill and 
feet are black. We are indebted tQ the Viscount 
de Querhoent for the account, of this species, 
which he found at the Isle of Ascension. “ It 
is inconceivable,” says he, “ how many swaU 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Sterna Fclicinosa. S. fuligiiios<Mitra, frente corjwit* 
. que, subtua aibis, striga pet oculos nigra .— tnA 
On. ii. p. 804. No. 4. 

-■■■ . 0»tl. Sytt. i. p. 005., 

L’lIlRONDfLLB l)R MRR a OraNUH ENYRROVRB.— 
par 5<m4|Nx. p. / 12. 

Eoo Bird. — Font'Vup. i. p. 115. — Caok'a t’ojr. i. p« 68.275* 
Noddy. — Damp, Vou. ili. part 1. p. 142. t. p. tUS^ 
Uawknw, Foy.'iii. p. 652. 

Sooty Tfins.—jlrcf. /oot, ii. No. 
p. 352. 4. 

HABITAT 

in insulh Maria AUantici et aotar^tici^lO pollica* lonS*’ 
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lows are seen at Ascension ; the air is sometimes 
darkened with tiicm, and the little plains en- 
tirely covered: they are very clamorous, and 
continually pour forth tlieir harsh shrill cries, 
exactly like those of tlie white owl. They are 
not timorous ; they flew over my head, and al- 
most touched me: those which sat on their 
nests did not spring as i approached, but struck 
furiously with their bill when I attempted to 
take them. Of more than six hundred nests, I 
saw only three thaet contained two chicks or 
two eggs: all the rest had only one. They 
were placed on the flat ground^ near some heaps 
of stones, and all close beside each other, In 
one part of the island where a flock \eas settled^ 

I found in all the nests the young bird already 
grown, and not d single egg. Next morning I * 
lighted on another colony, where was only one 
egg on which incuhatioii had begun, but no 
chick: this egg, which surprised me by its 
magnitude, is yellowdsh, with brown spots and 
other spots of pale violet, more crowded on the 
broad end. No doubt these birds have several 
hatches in the year. The young arc at first 
covered with a light grey down. VVliq^ caught 
the nest, they immctliatcly reject the lish 
from their 8tomach.“ 
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THE GREAT SEA SWALLOW 

of Cayennb*. 

Eighth Specks. 

Tins species might he styled the Greatest 
Sea Swallow, for it exceeds, by tv\ o inches, the 
t’onimou sea swallow of Kurope. It is found in 
Cayenne; and, like most of the preceding, it 
has all the under side of the body white; a black 
hood on the back of the head, and the feathers 
of the mantle fiiiij^cd on a grey ground with 
dilute \ ollow iah or rusty. 

Wf know only these eight species of sc* 
swallows: and we loinove fronr this family of 
birris the (hucrcous Tern of Rrlssou, because its 
w iiigs aic sliorl ; whereas the extent cf w ings is 
the ( iiief character by which Natonr hus distin* 
guisiied tlK.in, and is tl>e source of all their 
other habits. 

•cimkactee SPECII'lCpS,. , 

Stikka CiVAN*. S. grisea petmis nfW pif 
|atc <(.rp<*'«; snbtus albo.— l4l> 
p. «0i. A/; 

CAy»!N.NKN81*^««/. SjfSf, , Jkj 

La Geakos HirfoMOELtB tn IUe iiwu 

par .w:r*. 

CaviiNM; Svn, vi. p, 353. 2. 

HAJilTAT 

in Cityaiia.—lO poliiros ioa^ 4 . 
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THK TROPIC BIRD 

« 

L'Oiseav DU Tkopiql'k, ou Le Paille-ex- 
Queue i.—Biif. 

Wk have seen birds travel from north to 
south, and with boundless course traverse all 
the climates of the globe : others we shall view 
confined to the polar regionsi the last children 
of expiring nature, invaded by the horrors of 
eternal ice. The present, on ' the contrary, 
seems to attciul the car of the sun under the 
burning zone, defined by the tropics : flying 
perpetually amidst the tepid zephyrs, without 
straying beyond the verge of the ecliptic, it in- 
forms the navigator of his approach to the 
faming barriers of the solar track. Hence it 

• PHAETON. 

CilAHACrtR GENERICUS. 

Ro$trum cultratnni, compressuni, acuminatum, fiiuce pone 
rostrum iiiuiite. 

Hara oblongw, petvUc. 

Cauda cnneiformii, rcctricibus 2 intennedns lonpissirais. 

Peiltt tetradactyii, paiinati, digitis omnibus coniiexis. 

. t In French, Paille-cu-cul, or Fttu-cn<ul, (straw-in-arse) 
Queu-de^tchc (arrovf-tail) : the Duteft name Pi/istaart, 
and the Spanish RaMt-juuat, signify llie same. 

' i Probably in this view Linnmus lats gireu it tlie poetical 
■anus of Pliaetoo, Pkaittm £thtnut. 
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has beon called the Tropic Bird^ because it, 
T|pidcs within the limits ol“ the torrid zone. 

The most sequetitcred islands of India and 
America, situated neaicst the equator, seem 
the favourite iianuts ol* these birds; such as 
that of Ascension, St. Helena, Rodrigue, and 
the I.sles of France and Bourbon. In the vast 
expanse of the northern Atlantic, they have 
strayed to the Bermudas, which is their farthest 
excursion beyond the bounds of the torrid 
zone • : they, tmverse the wliole of this space f, 
and occur again towartls the southern limit, 
where they inhabit the chain of islands dis- 
covered l)y Captain ('ook, the Marquc.sa«, 
Easter Island, tlie Society and Friendly islands. 
He found them also in open sea near tliese 
latitudc.s I : for though tludr appearance may 
be regarded as the token of the proximity 

* “ Oiw* iwUlom sec* ritp'ic birds rxeept between t|ie tro- 
pics aod ill {'rent <li>l:inc c rrotn land ; however, one of tlie 
placri wln-ic they iniiiliply is nearly nine decrees lieyoiid tbe 
tropic ofOaiU’cr ; I nicaii the Bermudas, where these birds 
hrc«‘d ill the clefts of Ihc hiijh rocks Unit gird tljese islands.''’ 
■—-i'atctl y. 

+ The Tropic I’iisl, are fuunil in the greater and the 
lesser Antilles. See ])ulrriir, /{oc^i/iu'l, &c.— “ 1<* 

going hy sea from Toil Si. I’eier to Tort Royal, in MarUnicOf 
distant seven leayut^., we <.h-"Me lofty clifls that environ the 
island ; in tin; holcj of tIie-><' rocks the Tropic Birds hatch. 
— llrtmi/c t/j .17. </<• /.< Iliinlf, /•»»"’* phyiiCMM at Caj/enne, 

J The islmid which Tasman discovered in 22 * 80 * latit« 4 e 
fputh, received the name of Pylslaart, 
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of land, they usually rove many hundred leagues, 
;)ii(l .itonictimes venture to prodigious di^ 

df: 

uncos . 

llesides its powerful and rapi<l flight, the 
broad and entirely palmated feet gf the Tropic 
Bird enable it, when fatiguetl with its distant 
journeys, to rest on tijc surface of the water f. 
Its toes are coinieotod hy a' membrane as in 
the cormorants, the boobies, and tlie frigatsj 
which it resembles by tliis character, and also 

s • ' 

* ** We sftw Tropic Bird in 20^ ililiiade north, and 336^ 
longitude. I was surprised to find ’ tbgin at such a great 
distance from land. Our captain, who bad made several 
voyages to America, observing iny spr|irise, assured me that 
those birds left the islands in the niorning to earn their suh« 
sisteiice on the vast ocean, and returned in the evening to 
their t|ilarters ; im short, reckouiug southerly, they must 
have been about Bho leagues I'ruin theae islands ."' — Feuiflcct 
«A4f/x.l725, p. 170. 

« In 27® 4' latitude south, atid 103® 30' longitude west, 
do the first days of March, we saw IVopic Birds." — Cook* 

We saw inan-of-wtr birds, gulls, aud Tropic Biids, which 
tve believed to come from St. Matthew or Ascension, uliieh 
wc had left behind us,'* — W. ** On the 22d i»f May, 1707, 
were by observation in 111® longitude west, aud .2o 10' 
latitude south ; the same day we s«nv luuicttoes, dolphins, 
and Tropic Birds.*'~/rcitfh\ Being in 20^ 52' latitude 
south, and 116^ 80' longituiic west, we caught for the first 
time two boiiettoes, aad wc saw several ; we saw also se\oral 
Tropic Birds;" — B^roir, • 

In 18 degrees south latitude, on the meridian of Juan 
fernaiidca, ruuiiing enstwiirtl, we saw a iiuinbcr of Tropic 
Birds.*'—/^ Maire. •• In 20-" latilmk* south, and about 133^ 
Jougiiiide west, we saw the first Tropic Bird.** — CWA-. 

^ Xabat believes that they even sleep on die water. 
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by the habit of pcrchins: on trees *. Yet it is 
aualopfinis to tlu' sea-s\vallo\es tluui to 
ail}' of these birtls ; like tiiein, it has lonj; 
■\vin«s which cross on the tail when in a state 
of rc[)o>e : its liiH, too, is sliaped like theirs, 
thou^’h stionm'r, tiheker, and slightly indented 
on tiic edges. 

If is nearly as large as a common pigeon. 
The title white of its plumage would alone suf- 
fice to tlislinguisU it ; but its most striking 
character is a long double shaft, winch appears 
like a straw fixed into the tail, whence 
name in Frenclit- This is formed by the produc- 
tion of the two niidtllc <|uills of the tail, which 
is e.xtrcnieiv .snort; thev are almost itakcd, 
edged only with very narrow webs, ami they 
exteiul twoii*y-twn or twenty - four inches. 
Often they arc of nneijtial lenlgth, and .somc- 
limo onl} <nic is .steti; winch may he owing 
to some accident, or to moulting : for in that 
season they tlroji it, and then the iiihaltitants 
ot' Otalielti; and the neighhouriiig iskuids 
gather these long feati'.or.N in their woods, 
whither these bud'' come to repose at iiight|; 

* ** Vuritts^ three \%hteli I passi*fl .it Port Loti»» if* 

thf* I^It‘ of TraiK-r, I olHcrw \ nov - «i c!iccpt soror 

< r.»-. cil Uu* in llu'ir way to 

MTOOtU/' • lit Kill! ks H‘il '* in. :fh t ffiittf i>n 

/io .)t\j hf'iy //i. / in 1775) »/ i 774. 

t i :t / t'f iK . 

{ A » or ,4.*i liiit liffor^ sun rise, ainl hw 

Nvliu at.\.uiii|iaitic(l took sca-swaiiow^ which m*r< 
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tlic islanders weave them into tufts and chap- 
lets for their warriors*. The Caribs thrlht 
them througli the septum of the nose, to look 
handsomer or more ferocious f. 

\V'e may readily suppose, that a l)ir<> whose 
night is so free, so lofty, so vast, cannot he re- 
conciled to captivity Its short legs place<l 
behind render it as heavy and aukwavd on tlic 
ground as it is nimble and active in the air. 
Sometimes (he Tropic llirds, s(>ent by the 
blustering <yf .storms, alight on shij)‘;' masts, 
and suttcr themselves to he taken with the 
hand Lcgnat, the navigator, speaks of a 
diverting contest between tliem ami bis sailors, 
uhose caps they snatched oti ji. 


on tht' iMislieu alortg tlic road ; they told u«, that many \mtcr- 
fmviscanic lo on the iiioiiiitain'* utVci tsinz tlie waole 

day at boa in qiiot ol food, and lhai the Tro[»ie Hird in par- 
ticular n‘puiic<t lo tliCM' ivti'catn, TIic lon;^ IratluTs oi it-i 
tail, >vliich it annualU, an- oi.t. iKv.ify mci ^villl on I'lo 

ground, unci llie native^ arc cuir«‘r to liud Ihein .” — luntt r. 

* Idem. t Ouf^niv. 

J “ I kept a Ion" tinicayouii" I *'i>piv I»ird ; I was oldij,;;- 
ed, tliou"!! it wa^ c<ai'»ldcrald\ to tipcn it;? o.’i ‘.o 

make itswaliim foo<l ; it would iic^er cat witlir.ul 
As imudi as those lurd'^ are lumlde on wmus du*> are litMw 
and stupid 111 tlicca^e. As their lei;s;ue Ncr\ sh at, di tlicii 
Btotions are constiaineii : mine slept al!M•»^l the \\i.v>K ,!.< 
•^litmarks made at the L dc t>i Dun: t , /^V//c I /n r i 
hurnt., 

h Hist, riiiver. de4 Yo\age^, par 

p. 17. 

II “ These birds annoxci! in ^ "inuie . ' ’ ' < 
priicd ns behind, and ^»l•llcbod ine ‘ 
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Tl)c Tropic Birds have been divltled into 
or three kinds, whicli seem to be only varieties 
nearly allied to the common stock. We pro- 
ceed to enumerate these, wilUout pretending 
that they are sjH.x:ificaHy diiferent. 

and tlicse attacks were so frequent and so trouUesonie, tliat 
w-e %vere obIi|;ed to hold sticks constantly in our bands for 
defence. We prevented them sometimes, when are savr bC'* 
fore us their bhudow, tlic moment they were about to make 
fkeiraim. \Vc could, never tiliderstaiid what use our caps 
could be to them, or what they did w'ith those which they 
bad carried off/* — Voy^es 4* Armturcs de Francis Legnat ? 
Amsterdam, 1^208, tom. i. p. 107. 
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THE GREAT TROPIC BIRD 

First Species. 

• 

Tins exceeds the bulk of a lar^ dovc-housc 
pigeon; its shafts are nearly two feet long; all 
its plumage is white, with little, broken, black 
lines above the back, and a black streak, in 
fashion of a horse-shoe, incloses the eye at the 
inner comers ; the bill and feet are red. It is 
found in the island of Rodrigue, in that of 
Ascension, and at Cayenne; and seems the 
largest of the genus f. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Phaeton ^thekbus. P. albns, tloriio uropygio tcctrici- 
busque uinrunt minoribus nigro striatis, rectricuin scapi& 
basi fasciaque supra oculari uigris, rostro rubro. — Lath. 
Ittd. Orn. u. p. dOS. No. 1. 

■ . ihnel. Syst. 5. p. 581. 

tEPTURUS.— Bn*, vi. p. 480. 1. t. Pi. f. 1. 

Avis Tiiopicorum.— B mi Syn. p. 123. 6.-101. 4.— B'll/. 

p. 230, t. ia,—Kalm. It. li. p. 149.— 0*/». It. 201. 
XeGrano Paille-en-queve. — B«/. PI. Enl. 908. — Bvff. 

par Soun. U. p. 142. pi. 220. f. 2. 

Tropic Bird. — lyui. p. 331. t. 75. — iMth. Syit.yi. 

i>- 615. 1. 

HABITAT 

•to Pclago, potissiinuni inter tr«pieos»~A roslri apice a4 
extremitatem caudu: 2 ped. 10 poll. longus. W. 

f It sometimes roves iniiJicnsc Uist-niees bejoiid the tro- 
Pks : Linna'us mcnlions the latitude <>f 47i degrees a* the 
•limit ; and I rnywclf saw one nearly in that parallel, betweeu 
tbe bank of NewfouiidUnd and the Channel. Linoteus adds, 
that the Tropic Bird feeds on luackarcls, dolpfaius, and 
sharks (I suppose he inoju> llie dead carcases that sometimes 
on the surface). 
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rH£ LITTLE TROPIC BIRD*. 

- r- 

Second Species. 

This is scarcely equal in size to a common 
smalr pip;eon. Like the preceding, it has 
the horse-shoe about the eye, anil is besides 
spotted with hlatik on the feathers of the wings 
nearest; ^the 'body, and on the great quills : all 
tlic resf of its plumage is white, and also its 
long shafts. Tlie edges of the hill, which in 
the great tropic '.bird were serrated witlif re- 
flected incisures, are much less so in tbidlll^ It 
veifls at uitervals a small cry, chirk, chirk, and 
makes its nest in the holes of craggy rocks : 
it lays two eggs, according to father Feuill^, 
Tvhicii arc blucish,' arid ratlicr larger than those 
of a pigeon. 

• CfiAKACTEll SPECl FICUS. 

Phaeton ^.THKKKVs. P. albus, taenia aupra oculoa ica- 
pularibus versus e\lreuiitatrni fascia supra alas rectricum- 
que scapis in exortu uijgris. — iMth. Ind. On, ii* p* 874. 
No. I. Var. <3. 

I.i:i’ri:Ri;s Camjmh s.-— /irw. vi, p. 485. 3. f. 42. /. 2. 

I.E PAILLE-EN-yrKl'E dc I'lsLB DE L’ASCBNSIOM.— 

Pi. /:«/. 3(K». 

Ls Petite 'Faille -BV- QUEUE. — par 

• p. 144. 

Tropic Bird.— O/I. Car. App. t.l4.-~Bram. Jam. p. 4®** 

—£</«•. I. 14 a. f. La/A. Syn. vi. p. 818 . 1 . A. 


w. 


cuti przecedeute. 


HABITAT 
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THE LITTI^ TROPIC «IRD. 

On comparing several individuals of this 
second kind, in some we remarked reddish or 
fulvous tints on the white ground of the plum- 
age. This variation proceeds, we presume, 
from the tender age; and to the same cause we 
would attribute the fulvous cast, descrilwd by 
Brisson, especially as he represents that bird as 
rather smaller than his white one. We also 
perceived considerable diversitj^'in the bulk of 
these birds. Many travellers have assured us, 
that the young 6nes are not pure white, but 
spotted or stained with brown or blackish : 
they differ also, because their shafts and feet, 
instead of being red, are‘|)alc blue. We must, 
however, observe, that though Catesby affirms, 
in general, that these birds have their bill and 
legs red, this fa not invariably tree, but of the 
preceding species and of the following; for in 
this species, which is the most common in the 
Isle of France, the bill is yellowish, like horn, 
and the legs are black. 
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•THE 

'RED -RAFTED TRQPIC BIRD 
Third Spedes. 

Iddg^ shafts of the tail are of th« 
saitie red'with the-bill ; the rest of the plumage 
is whit^ri^bept some black spots on the wing 
near thje'ti^ a black horse-shoe which 
enVitttt^ttli^ c^ei 'THc Viscount de Querhoent 
wtu id obliging as tb communicate the follow- 
ing note on this bird, which he observed at die 
Isle «lf -^riftoif.* '***Fhe Red-shafted Tropic 
Aird.bt^siii4Hi»isl8ad, as well as the com- 
moit’l^phs ^rd ; the latter in the hollow trees 
of the prfnci^al island, the former in the 
tatitMs c£ the' small neighbouring islets. The 
Red-shaRctlTropib fi$td is scarcely ever seen on 

• cfr^RA^TEE SPECiriCUS. 

’• . 

PjIlBTon PucaNJCvaus. P. roseo-incuMaoi, roitm 
jrectricibM«|ue $ iotannediis rubm, Itenu tupcKUisri pe* 
^dibiimuc Ind. On. ii. p. 884. No. 8. 

'l y yiiifc ■ I ■ ■■ Owe/. i. p. 683. 

Le. Pai|4>E-Eii<8vavejio ri«i.a oa Fbancb*— P fc Enl. 

m. 

.k BRINS RoVOBI. — ‘ *<^'‘1’®' 

Saiw.h,{K 147« , 

Rao-TAiLKD Tionc Bird.— laiA. Sy*. w. p. ®*®' *' 
M 05 . ' ; 

4 • HABITAT 

in ioiBb Masrilio coononis, aiibique in awri iodico ft 
fuitrali, 
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laud ; and, except in the season of courtship, 
the common tropic bird seldom comes ashore. 
They live by fishing at IfUge, and come"^ to re- 
pose on the small isle of, Coitt^~Mire, .which 
Is two leagues from the Isle of France, and is 
the haunt of many otlicr sea birds. It was in 
Septemb^F and October that 1 found the nests 
of the tropic birds : each contained only two 
eggs of a yellowish-white, marked with rusty 
spots. I was assured, that no . more than one 
ejgg is found in the nest of the great tropic 
bird : and none of the species seem to be 
numerous 

None of these three . species or varieties, 
which we have just described, appears attached 
to any particular spot ; often the fir^t two or 
the last two afe found together; and the Vis- 
count de Querboent says, that lie saw all the 
three collected at the island of Ascension f. ^ , 

* ** Wilile T waa srekiiig for them, chance led me to be 
spectator of a fight between the martins and the tropic birds: 
having been directed into a wood, where I was told that these 
birds bad settled, I sat myself down at some distance from 
the tree marked, where 1 saw several martin^ collect: a 
short while after the tropic bird arrived to enter its hole ; 
®od the marlins rushed upon it and attacked it on all sides,, 
and though it has a very strong bill, it was obliged to dee ; 

mmie several attempts, which were not more fortunate^ 
though assisted at length by its mate. sThe mcirtios, proud 
tlieif viclpry, did not quit the tree, and were on it when 
^ left them.'* — Srquiri of the Viscount de Q,nerhienfs note. 

Abufidiuicc of them were seen by La^Pferouse on Nor* 
Island; and tiwy have been iiiel with near New Holland, 
*ad many of the South Sea islands, W, 
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THE' BOOBIES. 

. Les Foils*.— 

tv pv^ry well-organised being, instinct di.s- 
plays itself by a, chain of eonsistciit habits, 
which all .tend to its preservation: and this in- 
ternal sense directs them to shun what is hurt- 
ful, and to seek what- may contribute to the 
sppppi% and even the enjoyment, of life. The 
birds tbat'^e are now to survey have received 
from najture only half that faculty ; large ami 
strong, armed with a firm bill, provided with 
long wings, and with feet completely and 
brOadly palmatod, they are fitted to exercise 
their powers Iwth in the air and*in the water — 
they arc invited to act and to live ; yet they 
•seem ignorant what exertions they should make, 
or what precautions they .ihniild observe, to 
escape that deatli which perpetually threatens 
them. Though diffused from one end of the 
world to the otlier, f join the seas of the nortli 
to those of tlie soutli, they have no where learnt 
to dfstinguish tjieir most dangerous enemy:' 
the sight of man docs not intimidate or dis- 
compose them. They suffer themselves to be 
taken, not only at sea on the ships’ yards )', 

* By the Purtugucso wUlcri in India, they af® 

Vutdtm Itohfis, or tlir foolKli birds. 

f These bir<ls «re called Boobies fJFbvO because of Wicif 
ijriKit btufudily, tlieir silly aspect, and their habit of 
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but also at land, on the islets and coasts, where 
tliey may be felled by blows with a stick, in 
great numbers, one after another, and yet the 
stupid flock will niake no effort to escape*. 
This insensibility to danger proceeds neither 
from resolution nor conruge; since they, can 
neither resist nor dcii:n<l, still less can tliey 
attack, though their strength and tlieir armour 
might render Ifcheni formidable It originates, 
therefore, from stupidity and imbecility. 

nually shaking the head and siiivering when alighted oi^ 
•hips’ yards, ur other parts, where they suffer themselves to 
be taken by the band.'* — leuiiiie. ** If the Booby sees a ship, 
either in open sea or near land, it will come to [rerch on the 
masts ; and aometimes, if a person stretches ont his hand, 
the bird will alight upon it. In my voyage to the islands, 
there was one which passed so often over my head, that I 
transfixed it with a Jialf-pikc/’— ‘‘These birds 
are not at all shy, either on land or at sea ; tliey approach a 
vessel without seeming to fear any thing, when they chance to 
cone in the way : the re|K>rt of a fowling-piece, or any other 
noise, will not deter them. 1 have sometimes seen one of 
these solitary Boobies come to rove about the ship alj|&venuig, 
and to alight on the yards, where the sailors caught tbeiu 
nrithout their showing the smallest inclination to escape.*’ — 
Obserontumt communicated JM. l)c la Borde, king's physician 

Cayenne. also Laiat, Nouveau Voyage aut lies de 

I'Amcrique, Paris, 1722, tome vi. p. 481. LtguaU tome i. 
P. 19G. • 

* “ It is a very silly bird, and will hardly gel out of peo- 
ple’s way."’~jD<iwp/er. “ In this island (o( Ascension) Uie 
Boobies are so numerous, that our sailors killed five or six 
with one blow 'of a stick.”— -Cicnnw. “ Our soldiers killed 
an astonishing quantity of them at the same island (of Ascen* 
Fircoirn# dt Qnerfernf. 

“I* “ The Boobies arc certain birds so called, because thc> 

Vnr . . 
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As the mental powers and the moral qnalitiei 
of animals are derived from their constitution, 
we must attribute the excessive sluggishness 
and helpless security of the Boobies to some 
physical cause; and this, most probably, is 
the difficulty of putting their long wings in 
motion?..'. 

But man is not their only foe ; their want of 
courage exposes them to another enemy, which 
perpetually harasses them. This is the frigat, 
or man-of-war bird. It rushes upon the Boobies 
which it descries, pursues them without inter- 
misuon, and obliges them, by blows with its 
wings and il» bill, to surrender their prey, which 
It instantly seizes and swallows f ; for the silly, 

Mifler lIieiuelTe» to be cau^t by Use band : tbqr pass dir 
day on tbe rocks, which they ncrer leave bat when tkeyso 
a-fobiog ; in the evewng they retire to the trees, and, sAer 
they are eace perched, I an persoaded they would not quit 
thongh these were set on fire ; and they will all siilfer them- 
selves taken without stirring from tin qwt ; however, 
they trj^ do tbdr best in defence with their bill, hut the; 
eaaboi hint a pmoa/’—^Bittoiy of th* Smeaaeriw, 1Q80. 

* Wa.sUl aca that the ftigatitsdl^ notwitiutandiag A* 
v^pmms wiog^ has the same diffieulty ia taking its flight. 

t ** i had the pleasaie to sec tbe fripts give chase to the 
Boobies : arbea tb^ retire in bodies at evening from the la- 
boors of the day, tbe frigati watch their retum, antb 
on, oblige tbem,to scream for aHistanoe, and to diigvrs*^ 
some fish which they carry to tiimr yonog."— 

Booldes T^wtr at night to repose on the island of 
and the fKgats, wbieb are large birds, andso cidled 
of the rapidity of their flight, wait for them ev«y evew^®* 
tbe tops of the trees j they rise very higlb ^ 
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cowardly Boobies disgorge at the first attack, 
and return to seek new prey, which they often 
lose by a second piracy •. 

TIjc Boobies hover above the surface of the 
water, scarcely moving their wings, and drop 
on the fish the instaitt it emerges f. Their 
ilight, though rapid and well supported, is 
greatly inferipr to that of the frigat Accord- 
ingly, they do not roam so far, and their ap- 
pearance is regarded by navigators as a pretty 
certain si^ of the nearness of some land p Yet 

upMrUmf Hke a hawk upoa his piey, oot ti» khl them, but 
to make them disgorge : the Booby, struck in thu way by 
the frigat, throwii up a fish, which the latter snatches in the 
air : oileu tlie Booby screams, and discovers a reluctance to 
part with its booty ; but the frigat scorns its cries, and rising 
again, comes down with such a blow as to stun the poor biid, 
and compel an immediate surrender.” — Leguat, 

* Catesby describes somewhat differently the skirmishes 
>f the Booby and its enemy, which be calls the firate. 

' The laUer," says be, “ subsists entirely on the spoils of 
others, and particularly of the Booby, fa soon as the pirate 
lerceivcs that it has caught a fish, he flies furiously against 
t, and obliges it to dive under water for safety ; tlie pirate 
lot lieiug able to follow, hovers above ,the Wfer till the 
^oob; is obliged to emerge for respiration, and then attacks 
i again white spent and breathless, and cov^pels it to surren- 
its fish ; it now retnms to its labours, and has' to suflhr 
ffish attacks from its indefatigable enemy." 
t ^y. 

t ‘‘The Boobies do not go very far to sea, and seisin 
sight of ljuid."-~fbrrier. “ A few days after our de- 
laUnre from jfava, wts saw Boobies about the ship for several 
"a ts together ; and as these birds go to roost on land in 
evening, we conjectured that there was some island near 
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several of these birds frequent our northprq 
coasts and occur in the remotest ^nd most 
sequestered islands in the midst of tlm ociean-j'. 
There they live in compaivcs, with the gulls, 

US ; perhaps it was the islaiul of Selam, whose namt? and po« 
sition arc very differently marked on the charts/' 

Our latitude was 24® 28' (on the 21st May, 1770, jnear 
^ew Holland) ; yre bad tpund on the preeediug d^vys several 
sea birds, edWd Boobies, but we l^ad pot that sight to-day. 
On the night of the 21st there passed near the sliip a small 
flock flying to the north-west ; and in the morning, from an 
hour before sun*rise to half an hour after, there were Conti- 
nual flights that came from the north-north-west, and disap- 
peared towards tlig south-south-east ; wc saw none that took 
. another direction, which led us to suppose, that at the bot- 
tom of a deep bay lying south of us there was a lagoon, or 
shallow river, whither these birds repaired to 
during the day, and that on the north of uai^ip||re was situ- 
ated some island to which they retiretl.'^ — JS^oie, We 
must confess that some voyagers, and among others Father 
Feuill^e, say that Boobies are found several hundred leagues 
at sea ; and that Captain Cook himself seems to reckon them, 
^t least in certain circumstancp, as more certain tokens 
of the proximity of land than the frigats, w^itli which he 
classes them in the following passage. *f The weatl^er was 
pleasant, and every day we saw some of the birds, which 
esteemed to be signs of nearness qf land, such as Boobies, 
frigats, tropic birds, and gulls. We believed that t^y ciUfic 
from the island ol* St. Matthew or Ascension, wlitclhf 'wi^^d 
left pretty near us." " 

See the article of the Gaimet. 

+ At Rodrigtie, Leguat ; at Asceiibion, Cook ; at the Ca- 
lamiane islands, and at Timor, Ccmdli Catreri ; at Sabuda 
-in New Guinea, and at New Holland, ; ‘m alFthe 

islands scattered under the southern tropic, FoMir; in "1**^ 
Great Antilles, FeuilUx, LaOitt, Dutertre, &c, ia»lItn»Bay 
ofCampeaphy, Dampier* 
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liife tropic birds, &c; and the frigat, their inve- 
tcr.ite foe, has followed them to their retreats. 

Dampier gives a curious account of the lio- 
stilitics between tlie man-of-war birds and the 
Boobies, in the Alcraue islands, on the coast 
of Yucatan. “ These birds were crowded so 
thickly, that I could not,” he says, pass their 
haunt without being incommoded by their peck- 
ing. I observed that they were ranged in pairs, 
which m^le me presume that they were male 
and ifeamde. When I struck them, some flew 
away, but the greater number remained, and 
would not stir for all I could do to rouse them. 
I remarked also, that the man-of-war birds and 
the Boobies always placed Sentinels over their 
young, especially when they went to sea ipv 
provision. Of* the man-ot-war birds, many 
were sick or maimed, and seemed unfit to pro- 
cure their subsistence. They lived not with 
the rest of their kind, whether they were ex- 
pelled from the society, or had separated from 
choice } these were dispersed in diderent places, 
probably that tliey might have a better oppor- 
tunity of pillaging. I once saw more than, 
twenty on one of the islands sally out from 
time to time into the open cduutry, to carry 
off booty, and they returned again almost im- 
.mediately. When one .surprised *a young Boo- 
by that had no guard, he gave it a violent peck 
ou the .back to make it disgorge, which it did 
instantly : it cast up one or two fish about the 
bulk of one’s liand, which tbe old man-of-war 
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bird swallowed still more hastily. The vigor- 
ous ones play the same game with the old Boo-‘ 
bies which they find at sea. I saw one myself 
which flew right against a'^Booliy, and with 
one stroke of its bill made him deliver up a 
fish which he had just swallowed. The man- 
of-war bird dslrted so rapidly as to catch it iu> 
the air before it could fall into the water.” 

The Boobies resemble most the cormorants in/ 
their shape and organisation, except tliat their, 
bill is not terminated in a hook, but in ar point 
slightly curved : they differ also, because their 
tail projects not beyond their wings. Tliey 
have their toes connected by a single piece of 
membrane; the nail of the mid-one is serrated 
on'the inside : their eyes are encircled by a na*' 
ked skin; their bill is .straiglft, conical, and 
somewhat hooked at the end, and the sides are 
finely indented ; the nostrils are not apparent, 
and their place is occupied only by two hollow 
channels. But the most remarkable property 
of the bill is, that the upper mandible is arti- 
culated, as it were, and formed of three pieces 
joined by two sutures ; the first is traced near 
the jioint, which therefore appears like a’de^* 
tached nail; the second is situated at the root 
of the bill near tlie head, which enables the 
bird to raise tlie tip of its upper mandible two- 
inches, without 0|}ening the bill *. 

* “ Wbat is most remarkable in these birds, the 
mandibie, two inches below the mouth, is jointed to 
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These birds utter a loud cry, partaking of 
that of the raven and of the goose ; and this is 
heard particularly when they are pursued by 
the frigat, or when, assembled together, they 
are seized by some sudden panic *. In flying, 
they stretch out the neck, and display the tail. 
Tliey cannot begin their motion but from some 
lofty station, and therefore they perch like 
cormoranpk Dampier remarks, that in the 
Isle of Aves they breed on trees, though in 
other piaceo they nestle on the ground, and 
always a number in the same haunt; for a com* 
munity, not of instinct but of weakness, seems 
to collect them together. They lay only one or 
two eggs. The young ones continue long co- 
vered, for the most part, by a very soft and 
white down. — Tlie other particulars will best 
appear in the enumeration of their species. 

maoner that it can rite two inches aboTc the lower mandible, 
without the bill being opened." — Cataby. 

* " We had been hunting goats at night (in the island of 
Ascension); the reports of the piece which w# fired had 
frightened the Boobies in the neighbouihood ; they all 
screamed together, and tlie rest replied at short distances, 
whicb made a hedious emamitattd tj 

soant de 
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First Species. 

This bird, which seems to be most common 
in the Antilles, is of a middle size between th# 
duck and the goose : its length, from the end 
of the bill to that of the tail, is two feet five 
inches, and a foot eleven inches to extremis 
ties of the nails: its bill is four inclies and a 
half, and its tail is nearly ten ; the naked skin 
which encircles the eye js yellow, and so is the 
base of the bill, whose point is brown; the legs 
are straw-coloured f ; the belly is white, and all 
the rest of the plumage is bimvn-cinereous. 

Simple as this ^rb is, it is insufficient, as 


* CHARACTER SR£CKi0^S. 

PEtiRCARCr^^i^A. P. cauda cunciformi, corpora alMdo, 
ropfW^dii&toi temigibus primoribus apice nigricao^us, 

' fteic rubra. — iiatA. /ad. 'Om. ii. p. 892. No. 28. . l ■ 

Sj^st. BtMrvi.' 

•< pr.49d. 1. .• ‘VF' ;':|j 

Anseri Bassaito Corgekrr Fusca 

p. l»l. C.— SfoA. Jam. p. 822. t. 271. ; i 

Le Foe CoMMuN. — BifP'. par Stma. Ix. p, 

Booby. — Brmm. Jam. p. 481. — Cat. Qtr, i. 

HABITAT 

ia Ametua 

ff* 

t Catesby# 
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Catesby observes, to characterise the species, 
so many are the individual varieties which it 
contains. “ I observed,” says he, “ one that 
had a white bell^ and a brown back ; another, 
whose breast and belly were white ; and others 
>|^h were entirely brown.” Some travellers 
to denominate this species the fulvous 
The flesh is black, and has a marshy 
tfour; yet the sailors and adventurers of the 
Antilles often fed on it. Danipier relates, that 
a small French fleet, being cast on the Isle of 
Aves, partly subsisted on these birds, and made 
such consumption of them, that the number 
there has since been much diminished. 

They are found in great numbers not only 
on the Isle of Aves, but in that of Remire, and 
especially at the Grand-Connhtahky a rock shaped 
like a sugar-loaf, rising apart in the sea, within 
sight of Cayenne f. Multitudes also occur on 

* * ** The birds ^rliich the French in the Antilles call Fauves, 
Beimuse of the colour of their back, are white under the 
belly ; they are of the bulk of a water-hen, but arc usually 
so lean that their plumage is the only part of them the least 
valuable : they have tlie feet of ducks, and the pointed bill 
pf woodcocks ; they live on small fislj, like the frigats, but 
they are the most stupid of the birds, either at sea or on 
land, in the Antilles ; since, whether that they easily tire 
on wing, or that they take the ships •for floating rock|l as 
aoon as they perceive one, especially if towards night, they 
immeihlately come to alight upon it, and are so billy as to 
aufier themselves to be taken by the hand/' — Jlisttnre Naiu- 
fflk ^ Morak des Antilks; Rotterdam, 1058, p. 148. 

t Parrere, France Equinoxialc, p. 122. . 
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the islets which lie along the shores of New 
Spain and Caracca*. And the same species 
seems to be met with on the Coast of Brazil ti 
and on the Bahama islands, where, it is assert- 
ed, they lay every month of the year two or 
three eggs, or sometimes only one, on the naked 
rocks 

* What makes these birds and many others so extremely 
numerous on these shores, is the incredible swarms of fish 
which attract them : a person can scarcely let down into the 
water a line with twenty or thirty books, but he finds, on 
drawing it up, a fish hanging firom Ach. 

t On these islands (of St. Anne, on the coast of Brasil) 
numbers are found of large birds, called Boobies (Fouijp 
because they allow themselves to be easily caught : in a short 
tim e we took two doxen. . , . Ibeir plumage is grey ; they are 
skinned like liares,’’->£eftr«# xv. BteueU, p. S80> 

; Catesby. 





THE WHITE BOOBY** 

Second Species. . 

We iiave remarked, that there is much di- 
versity of* white and brown in the preceding 
specie^, yet we cannot class this with it; the 
more SO;/ as Dutertre, who saw both alive, dis- 
tiogiUslied them from one another. They are 
indeed very diifer(lbt, since what is white in, 
tlie one is brcAvn in the other; viz. the back, 
the neck, and the head, which is liesides rather 
smaller. It appears also to be less stupid; it 
seldom perches on trees, and still less does it 
suffer itself to, be caught on the ships’ yards ; 
yet it inhabits the same places with the preced- 
ing, and both are found on the island of Ascen- 
sion. “ There are,” says the Viscount de Quer- 
hoent, “ in this island, thousands of common 
« 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Pelecanus Piscator. P. canda rmieifornii, rostro ser- 
rato, corpore albo, reinigibus uiiinibus uigris, facie rubra. 

Jnd. Orn, ii. p. 892. No. 27. 

- «■■—.■■■ — , GmcL Syst. i. p. 578. 

SuLA Candida. — Bris. vi. p. 5ul. 4. 

Lb Fou Blanc. — Bujf. par Sann, lx. p. ■>72. ♦ 

Lbssbb Oannet. — Lath. Syn. vi. p. Gil. 2G. 

HABITAT 

in China^ insula Asceusionis, America 1 — 2 pedes 7 pollices 
longa. W. 
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Boobies ; the White are less numerous ; botli 
kinds are seen perched upon heaps of stones, 
generally in pairs, ^rhey are found at all hours, 
and'will never stir till hunger obliges them to 
fish. Their general resort is on the wind\md 
side of the island. They may be approached 
in broad day, and caught even by the hand. 
There are boobies also which differ from, the 
preceding: when at sea, in the latitude of 
10^ 36* nortl), Ave saw some whose head was 
entirely black*.” 

* Captain Cook found White Boobies on Norfolk Island; 
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THE GREAT BOOBY » 

*Third Species. 

This bird is the largest of its genus, being 
equal t6 the goose, and its wings measuring six 
feet across: its plumage is deep bro\Vn, sprinkled 
with small white spots on the head, ^nth broader 
ones oil tlie breast, and with others still broader 
on the back ; tlif belly is dirty-white. The 
colour^ are more vivid'in the male than in the 
female. 

Tliis large bird is found on the coasts of 
Florida, and on the great rivers of that country. 

It dives,’* says Catesby, “ and remains a con- 
siderable time under water, where I imagine it 
chances on sharks and other voracious fish, 
which often maim or destroy it; for I several 
times found these birds wounded or dead on the 
beach.” 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

pRLECANUs Bassanus. P. fuscus albo maculatus, capita 
collo et pectore coiicoloribus, subtus albus, area oculorum 
nuda nigricantc. — Lath. Ind, Orti. ti. p. 801. No. 26. 

Var./3. 

SuLA Major. — Brit. vi. p. 497. 2. 

Lb Grand Fou. — Buff, 

Grbat Booby.— Co^. Car. i. t. 80. (caput.) — lath. St/n. yi. 

p. 610. 26. A. 


ia Florida. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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An iiulivldiial of this s[>ccics was taken in 
the neiglibourhood of the city of Eu, on the 
18th of October, 17*72. * No doubt it: had been 
surprised far at sea by rough weather, and 
driven by the violence of. .the wind upon our 
coasts. The person who found it had only to 
throw his coat over it: it was kept some time; 
at first it would not stoop to take a fisli,"but 
required it to beheld as high as its bill. It tat 
always squat, and was adverse to motion j ' but 
after being accustomed to live on land, it walked 
and became familiar; it even-importunately fol" 
lowed its master, making at intervals a shrill 
raucous cry*. 

* Extract of a letter from the Abb6 Viacent, profemor in 
the college of the city of Eu, iuserted in the Journal dr fhy 
tique, for June, 1773. 
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THE LITTLE BOOBY 

Pourth Species. 

This is the least of the boobies known : its 
length, from the end of the bill to that of the 
t&il, is scarcely a foot and a half ; the throat, 
the stomach, and the belly, are white, and all 
the rest of the plumage is blackish^ It was 
sent to us from Cayenne. 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Pblbcanus Parvus. P. niger, subtus albus, facie pin. 

‘ vuMr—Latk. Ini, On. ii. p, 893. No. 30. 

— . Gael. .Sytt. i. p. 579. 

Lb Pbtit Foo d^CAVBNNB.— pi. Enl. 973.— Buf. m 
par Sonn, lx. p. 177. 

Lbsser Booby, — Lath. Si/n. vi. p. 614. 29. 

HABITAT 

in CftyaiMu— 18 poUicM longa. W. 
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THE LIITLE BROWN BOOBV*. 

# 

Fifth Species, 

This bird differs from the preceding, being 
entirely brown ; and though it is also larger, it 
equals not the common booby. We therefore 
range these species separately, till new observa- 
tions inforni us whether they ought to be join- 
ed. Both of them inhabit the same places, and 
particularly Cayenne and the Caribba* Islands. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

» 

Pelecavus Fiber* P. cauda cuoeiformi, rostro serrati^ 
corpore fuscescente, reinigibu» oiunibua nigricautibus, 
facie rubra. — Lath, Jnd. Om. ii. p. 893. No. 20. 

. — I. .. II. 11,1^- ... Gmtl, i. j). 570. 

SULA Fuse A. — Bris. vi. p. 499. 3. t. 43. f. 1. 

Ansebi Bassano Congener CiNEKEo-ALBUs.--^«a«. 

Jam, i. p. 31. t. 0. f. l.—Raii Si/n. p. 191. 5. 

Le Petit Fou Brun.—B^. par Sonn. lx. p. 178. 

Brown BooBY.->I.aM. Si/n, vi. p. 613. 28. ' 

HABITAT 

ifl America, Africa.— 2 pedes ct idtra luiigus. 


W. 
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THE sporrED booby 

Sirtk Species. 

Thk colours aiul bulk of this bird might rc- 
fej it to the third species, did it not difier in 
the excessive shortness of its wings. Indeed, 
we should almost doubt whether it belonged to 
the boobies, but for the characters of ^s biU. 
and feet. It is equal to the great diver; and, 
as in it, the ground of the plumage is blackish- 
brown, wholly spotted with white, more deli- 
cately on the Head, and broader on the back- 
and wings ; the stoniacli and belly are waved 
with brownish en a white ground. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Pelbcanus Ba$sanus. P. fuscus niacuUs albis triquetris, 
subtus aibidus fusco maculatus, rdstro retnigibus caadii 
pedibusqiie fu<§cis.— Ind. Ora. ii. p. 892, No., 29« . 
Van y. 

— — Maculatus,— G/» c/. Syjst. i, p, 5>79. 

Le Fou Tachkte', — Buff. Pi. Enl. OW.—Btff. par Sonn. 
lx. p. 180. 

Spotted Booby. — Latk. Syn. vi. p. 61*4. 30. 

HABITAT 

in Cayaua ; forte Bassatii pulliis. 


voi 
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TIJE CAN NET 

The Uass-isle is a stupenHous rock in the 
Firth of Forth, not far from Edinburgh. It is 
the resort of these large and beautiful birds, 
Avhich have been reckoned peculiar to it but 
Clusius and Sibbald assure us, that it occurs 
also on the Craig of Ailsa^ in the Firth of Clyde, 
and in the Hcbritles j] and the Feroe Islands 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Pf.lbcancs Bassanc.s. P. cauHa cuneiforini, corporc albo, 
rostro serrate, reinigibns pritnoribus nigris, facie cseruiea. 
— iMth. lad. Ora.'ii. p. 801. No. 26. 

■ — . Cmel. S}/xt. i. p. 577. 

Akseu Bassanvs. — iiait Si/n. p. 122. 2. — IFill. p. 247. 

t. 63.— S(o{. lit. 20. t. 0. f. 2. 

SCLA IIoiERl.— itati Hyn. p. 123. 5. — Will. p. 249. 

Bassana. — Bria. vi. p. 503. 5. t. 44. 

Le Fou DE Bassan. — Bttf. PI. Eul. 278. — Btif. par Son*. 

Ix. p. 182. pi. 221. f. 2. 

.Socand Goose. — Will. {Aagl.) p. 328. t. 63. 

Oannet.— B r. Zwl. it. No. 203. t. 103. — Arct. Zool. ii. 
No. 610. — Lath. Syn. vi. p. 608. 25. — Bno. Birds, ii. 
p. 393. 

HABITAT 

in Europae et Amerjcac septentrionalis pelago. — 3 ped. long. ; 
6 jjed. lat. • W* 

t In Norwegian Sale, Ilav-Sule. 

I Bay. ^ Sibbald. 

y Some persons assure us, that these boobies are at tiioe.* 
drivfii by adverse winds on tlic coasts ef Brittany, and that 
ane was set'n even in the vicinity of Paris. 

Hector Boece, in his description of Scotland^ says, that . 
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Tliis*bird is as large as a goose; it is nearly 
three feet long, ami more than five feet across 
tlic wings: it is entirely white, except tlie pri- 
nuiries of the wing, .which are brown or black- 
ish, and the back of the hca(!, which is tinged 
with yellow* : the cere is of a fine blue, and 
also the bill, wliich extends six inches, and opens 
so wide as to admit a large ‘mackarcl ; nor docs 
tins enormous morsel always satisfy its voraci- 
ty. M. liaillon sent iis a Gannet that was taken 
ill open sea, and whicli had choaked itself in 
sw allowing a very large lish Near the Bass, 
and at the Hebrides, they subsist generally on 
herrings. Their llcsh contracts a fish}" taste: 
but the young ones arc always very fat :|: ; and 

these birds also nestletoii the f lobrides ; but what he adds, 
lliat for tills purpose they brin*' as mucii wood as to supply 
the inhabitants, seems fabulous; cs|>ecially as the Gannots 
of the Bass lay, like the other boobies of America, on the 
naked rock, 

* ** i am inclined to believe that this is a mark of age ; this 
yellow spot is of the same nature w ith that on the lower part 
of the neck of the spoonbills : 1 have seen some w'herein it 
^as golden: thV? same thing happens to white hens, which 
turn yellow as they grow old.”— JN’o/e commumraied by M. 
Chilian, Ray is of the same opinion ; and Willughby re- 
lates, that the young ones are at first marked with brown or 
blackish on the back. 

t Sent from Moiitreuibsur-mer, by M. Bkillon, December 
1777. The story related by Gesner is fabulous, that, on 
seeing another fish, it tiisgorges the one which it had just 
swallowed. 

t Gesner says, that the Scotch make an excellent kind of 
•hitment of the fat of these birds. 

* JBB 


o 
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persons descent! among the crags to rob the 
nests*. Tl>e old ones might easily he felled 
with sticks or stones f, but they are unfit for 
eating;}:. They arc as silly as tlic other boo- 
bies 

They breed in all the clefts of the liass, and 
lay. but one egg ||. The people say that they 
hatch it standing on one foot a notion sug- 
gested probably by the breadth of its sole**. 
It is \v idel3’ palmated, and tlie mitldlc and outer 
toes arc each nearly lour iiich.es long, and all 
the four arc connected by an entire piece of 
membrane : the skin does not a<lhcrc to the 
bod3'’; it is connected to it oidj’ by small bun- 
dles of hbres -placed at equal distances, such us 


♦ ♦♦ The art of ^cookery/' s»y^ Sir Ifoberl Sihbahl, “ can- 
not form a dUh of such delicate flavour, and rombinin:; tiie 
, tastes of flsli and flesh, as a roa.stcd Solan (foosr ; and the 
young V grown ones arc deservedly esteemed delicacies with 
na, and aell at a higli price/^ 
t.Nolc communicateil by James Bruce, esq 30th of May, 
1771. 

J “ It IS a bird excessively fictid ; in preparing the spcci' 
a men for my cabinet, my bauds retained the smell more llina 
a fortnight’; and though I dipped the skin in alkatfne lye, 

. and Severn} fiiiiei^furifigated it with sulphur in the course of 
two ycarsj its odour still adheres to it /* — Xotc vommumcated 
by M^ UaiUon. 

§ ** In domibuS nutrita stiipidissinia avis/* — SMald* 

II Sibbald. _ If Mr. Bruce. 

Hence, it. is alleged, they received the tiau^e of 
g€t$e but Martin informs us, that this word is of Irish or 
Erse dcrh*atiun, and signifies quick-sighted ; these birds b®* 
^iug noted for the bright lustre of their eyes^, T* 
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t)lic or two inches, and capable of being ex- 
icuded as much ; so that the skin may be drawn 
out like a membrane, and inflated like a blad- 
der. The bird, nd doubt, thus swells itself to 
diminish its specific gravity, and facilitate its 
flight; yet no ducts can be traced from the tho- 
rax to the cuticle : but perhaps the air pene- 
trates it through the cellular texture, as in 
many other birds. This observation, which 
will certainly apply to all the species of boo- 
bies, was made, by M. Daubenton the younger, 
on a Gannct scut fresh from the cbtist of Pi- 
cardy. 

The Gannets arrive in spring on the islands 
of the north, and retire in autumn* and ad- 
vance farther south. Perhaps, if their migra- 
tions were well luiown, it would be found that 
they join the other species of boobies on the 
coasts of Florida; the general rendezvous of all 
the birds which descend from the boreal re- 
gions, and have vigour of wing sufficient tq 
traverse the Atlantic Ocean •!■. 

* SibbuUt. 

} T}io Ganiiet lias u sm.aU dilatuble pouch under its cliin, 
able to contain five or six lierriugs, wliitli, in the breediogj 
««?ason, it carries to its family. Its legs and toes are black, 
'vitli a sUipc of tine velvet-green on the fgre part : the tail 
contains twelve sharp taper quills. The egg is white, and 
rather smaller than that of a common goose : if it be removed, 
the bird will lay unotlicr ; and if this be equally unfortunate, 
»he will even lay a third. The nest is large, and composed 
«>f substances that float on the water, as sea w'ceds, fog, 
shai^iiigs, 4&C. It is very probably, that the Gannets atten^ 
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the progress of the herrings ; the fishermen reckon them » 
sure sign of the approacli of (he shoal. In Decemher, these 
birds arc frequently seen lu'sir- T.isbon, divins fur sardines, a 
kind of pilchards. They desrend^ from a vast height, and 
plunge raiiiiy futhums under water. In Scotland they are 
usually calle«l Sukn~gem ; in Cornwall ami Ireland, Oatuefs; 
and in Wales, dan. The inhabitants of St. Kilda, we are 
assured by Martin, take ofleii 2*2,000 of the young birds 
annually, besidci a prodigious number of eggs. These spoils 
qrc the chief sti1i.si-«tencc of these hartly islanders, and they 
store up their provisions in pyramidal stone buildings, cover, 
ing them over with peat.aslies. The Craig of Ailsa resembles 
much in appearance the Ij.iss-isle : of the latter, we have an 
elegant description, l>y the iiiiuiortal discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood. Dr. Ilervey. 

I shall take the liberty of subjoining a translation of it: 
“ There ii a small island which the Scotch call the Buns, not 
dbou* a mile in circuit. In the months of June and JnlVt 
the surface of this i'-l.wu! is >o strewed with uo.st.s-, and eggs, 
and young bird-, l!iat a pei..oii cm liartliy set bis foot with- 
out treading on tlieu!. .Ami so vast is the multitude of those 
which fly over head, that, like elo'.ids, they darken tiie sun 
and the sky ; and such is their riangorniis noise, that you 
can scarcely hear ttie voice of your companions. If from 
the summit of the lofty precipice you look towards the sea 
which spreads lielow, you will perceive, wherever you turn 
your ejes, birds innumerable of various kinds, swimming 
and hunting for tli. irprey. If, sailing round, you survey 
the im|)cnding t.irt', you will see, in every crag and fissure ot 
the indented rock, J)ir(ls «f all sorts and siaes, which would 
outnumber the stars that apjmar in a clear night. If from a 
distance yon beijold ihe flocks rovitig abotit the island, .you 
would imagine thetu to he a vast swarm of bees*”— 
rat. Aiumd, lixer. 2. 
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THE FRICAT* 

The steadiness and rapidity with which this 
bird moves through the air have procured it the 
name of Frigat. It surpasses all the winged 
sailors in the boldness, the vigour, and the ex- 
tent of its flight ; poised on wings of prodi- 
gious length, which support it without percep- 
tible motion, it swims gently through tlie tran- 
quil air, waiting to dart on its prey with the 
rapidity of a fladi : hut if the atmosphere is em- 
broiled with tempests, the Frigat, nimble as the 
wind, ascends above the clouds, and stretches 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICCS. 

Pelbcanus AguiLUS. P. cauda forikata, corpora nigro, 
rostro rubro, orbitis iiigris. — Lath, Ind. Orn. ii. p. 885. 
No. 10. 

— . GmeL Syst. i. p. 572. — Font. Voy. i. 

p. 588.— /(/. ii. p.433. 

Fbegata.— B n*, vi. p. 506. 6. t. 43. f. 2. (iUw.) 

-Avis, RABiHORCADO.-ftflH Syn. pp. 153. 192. 

15.-y/PtB. |i, 806. t, tl.—ld. ( hgt.) p. 395. 

Pi^tQATK. •— FI. EhI. 961. -- par Sana. lx. 

' p. iW pt, 3'.^. t, t, 

Foy. i. p. 49.--W. ni. part 2. 
'096^ Jm. i> p. 39. » 

||jtj^,;-^B.iii.t.80. 
tiuckkl^LdlL Sy«. vi. p. 587. 9. 

' t ( 1 I 

HABITAT 

in Pelago, pfxsejrlini inter tropieos. — Loiigitudo 3 pednin. W. 
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beyond the region ot‘ storms * * * § , It journeys in 
all directions, and cither mounts upwards or 
glides horizontally ; and it often roams to a 
cUstance of several hundred iGagucsf: and these- 
immense excursions arc performed by a single 
flight ; and, as the <luy is insulhcieut, it pursues 
its route during the darkness of the night, and 
never halts on the sea but when invited by the 
abundance of prey 

Tile flying-fishes, whose columns are pursued 
by the bonettoes, dolphins, Ikc. when driven to 
extremity, spring out of the water, but escape 
not the Trigats : it is in cpiest of these fishes 
that they roam so far from the land ; they dis- 
cern at a vast • distance § the progress of their 


* Hay. 

t Hay. “ Tlific is no hiid in the world tliat flics IiiKln-'r, 
longer, or more caiily. and wliicli roves farther from land. 

. . . It i'oiind ill llu* iniii'it of the ureaii, tliree or four huii« 
lin'd Irj-iH's IV.iiii linid ; ulii< li blious its jirodi^iuiis strength 
and il> '>urpri>in« liglitiioss: for it ianuot risl on the water 
lil«* till* wahr foul, siiue ils iVel are not calculated i’or 
swirmniii'/, and it.> wiiiU'i an* m) larp\ tliat they require room 
to hf'idn t!i‘ ir iiiolion ; it’, tlirrcfore, it fell on the water, its 
i*tforl.> uniiM hf fruilit".-., and it coiilcl never rise again. We 
may hence com Inde,^ that, a> it i>' found three or four liun^ 
fired h ii;:m*> from land, it niU'st dc.MTihc a track of seven or 
eiiiht iiutidrcij hapifs liefore it can JNouvfaux 

yojjfigfs au.i J/is dr Palis, 17*22, tome vi. 

t In the evniing \\v. saw st*\eral hirils called Frigats ; at 
midnight I heard otliers almiit the veissel ; nnd at live o'clock 
iu tl.e. moriiiii;; we perceived llie island ofAsccusion/' — lyailts. 

§ “ The doijiliin.) and Imnettoes pursued the shoals of 
flyipff-fish, as we have observed in the Atlantic Ocean ; while 
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phalanxes, which sometimes are so compacted 
as to make a rippling, and to whiten the face of 
the ocean. Then the Frigats shoot with down* 
ward flight, and, .bending along the surface of 
the water*, they snatch the fish, seizing it with 
the bill or talons, and often with both at once, 
according as it scuds on the surface, or springs 
into the air. 

It is between the tropics only, or a little be« 
yond them f, that w'e find the Frigat in the seas 
of both continents:):. He maintains a sort of 
empire over the birds of tlje torrid 2onc: lie 

several large black birds, wiili long wings and a forked tail, 
usually called Frigat.s, rose very high in the air, ^ind dashing 
down with .liuri'risiiig swiftness on the fi^Ii wliich they per- 
aeiveti never failed to strike their prey.'" — Cook^ 

^ Though the Vrigat rises to a vast height in the air, and 
often beyond the reach of our siglit, if uotwilhstauding des- 
cries clearly where the dolphins arc in puibuit of the ilyiug- 
jRsh : it then shoots down like lightning, not quite to the 
water, but when it has come within ten or twelve fathoms, 
it make a great bend, and sinks gradually till it raze the sea, 
and catches the little fish either while tiying or while in the 
water, with its bill or its talons, and often with both together/^ 

Du f erf re. 

t In 30® 30^ south latitude, we begin see Frigats.'' — 
Cook. “ In 27® 4' south latitude, «TniV 10.^ west longi- 
tude, about the beginning of iMarcJi, we mot with great num- 
bers of birds, such as FrigaU, tropic &c.'* — Idem. 

I At Ceylon ; in the run between .^ladaga-cur and the 
Maldives ; at tlie island of Ascen^uui ; at Easter Island ; at 
the Marquesas ; at,Otahcite, and in all the low islands of the 
soutbeni Archipelago ; on llie coast of Brazil, w'lierc it is 
tailed Caripira ; at Cara^ca ; at the Isle of Ave.s, and in aH 
the Antdles. 
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obliges many, such as the boobies, to provide 
for liim ; and striking them with his wing, or 
bitJng them with his hooked bill, he constrains 
them to disgorge their prey, winch he instantly 
catches*. The liostilities which he commits 
have led sailors to bestow on him the appella- 
tion of AI(ni-of'<t'ar lie has the audacity 

even to set man at defiance : “ On landing at 
the island of Ascension,” savs the Viscount de 
Querhoent, “ we were surrounded by a cloud 
of Frigats. With a blow of my canc 1 knocked 
down one, which attempted to snatch a fish out 
of my hand : at the sanm time many of them 
flew a few feet above the kettle which w'as boil- 
ing ashore, aud endeavoured to carry off the 
flesh, tlmugh a part of the ship's company at- 
tended it.” 

This temerity of the Frigat proceeds as much 
from tile force of its arms, aud the boldness of 
its flight, as from its voracity. It is fitted by 
nature for war : its talons arc sharp, its bill ter- 
minates in a very pointed liook, its legs arc 
sliort and strong, its flight is rapid, its sight 

• “ 'flicse bir<ls, called Frigats, hunt the boobies; they 
make them rise al)ov««lhe rocks where they arc perched, and 
pursue them, striking with the cuds of their wings ; the boo* 
bics, the better to escape their enemies, disgorge what fish 
tiiey have taken ; auft the Frigats, whicii want nothing else, 
catch the spoils as they are dropt, and before they reach the 
water.” — UUturtf of the Buccaaetrs, According to Ovjedo,f 

the Frigats wage tlie same war against the pelicans, when 
these repair to the Bay of Panama to fisb for sardines,” — Roji’ 
Dawpior. 
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acute: all these qualities seem to mark an ana- 
lo^y to the eagle, and to constitute it the tyrant 
of the air at sea*. But its structure is calcu* 
lated for the wktery element, and, though it 
seldom or never swims, its four toes are con- 
nected by a single scalloped membrane. In 
this respect, it approaches the coimorants, the 
boobies, and the pelicans, which may be re- 
garded as perfect palmipeds. The bill of the 
Frigat is peculiarly calculated for rapine, since 
it terminates in a sharp hooked. ti)>, and yet 
differs essentially from that of the birds of prey, 
being very long, the upper mandible somewhat 
concave, and the hook, placed quite at the point, 
seems to form a detached piece, as in the bill of 
the boobies, which it resembles bv its sutures 
and by the want of external nostrils. 

The Frigat is not larger than a hen, hut its 
wings extend eight, ten, and even fourteen feet. 
This prodigious expansion enables it to perform 
its distant excursions, and transports it into the 
midst of the ocean, where it is often the only 
object between the sky and the wafer that gra- 
tifies the longing eyes of the mariner but 
this excessive length of wings has also its, in- 
convenience; and, like the Ixtoby, the Frigat 

% 

• ^ , 

• Hence, in the Linnaian system, the Frigat is deiiomioiitcd 
Pclccartus Aquihts^ or Kaglc IVlicoo. 

We were accompanied with no bird in our route ; a 
'vhite booby or a ^Frigat appeared now and then at a great 
distance (between 15*^ and 20^^ soulli latitude),”~(-W^. 
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can hardly rise after it has alighted, so that 
>vheii surprised in tliat situation it may be fell- 
ed to the ground A cliff, or the summit of a 
tree, IS required, and even then it costs gi'eat 
effort to mount on v/ingf. We may suppose 
that all tlie pahnated birds which perch have 
no object in view but to commence more easily 
tlicir flight; for that liabit is not suited to the 
structure of their feet, and it is only on elevated 
points that they can display their enormous 
wings and exert their pinions. 

Ilcncc the Frigats retire to settle on the high 
cliffs or woody islets, to breed undisturbed;};. 
Dampier remarks, that they build their nests 

• I wont one of those last days to hunt Frigats on their 
islet at the extremity of Ciuadaloii|>e ; we Uore three or four 
persons, and in less tjiaii two hours we took three or four 
liuiidred : we surpiisod the grown ones on the branches, or 
in their nost ; and us they hud great difficulty in taking wing, 
we had lime to stun llieni with the blow's of sticks.” — Dit- 
fertre, ** They leave their eggs with diificulty, and siifler 
themselves to be kjuu Led down with sticks. 1 have often 
been witness and actor of this butchery.'' — J/. Dc la Bordr. 

t Dutertre. » 

X “ The sea rbtks^, and the little desert isles, arc the re- 
treats of lluSe bii 4 l 5 ;* and in such sequestered spots they 
iicitle.” — lltikf. Xat. vV il/'//'. dvs An f ilia. “ These birds had 
very long pnssesPifcd njittle i>Je in the extremity of Guada-' 
loupe, to whic h 4 II the Frigats of the neighbourhood came 
to repose at night, and nestle in the season. It was called 
the ldv( if and still boars that name, though they 

have changed thedr retreat ; for in the years 1043 and 1044 
many persons hunted them so closely, that they were obliged 
to forsake the islet,”— D k/cz /ic. 
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on trees, in sequestered spots near the sea ; they 
lay one or two eggs, whidi are white, with a 
carnation tinge, and having small dots of crim- 
son. The young ones arc at first covered with 
a liglit grey down ; their feet are of the same 
colour, and their bill is ahno'st wliitc*; but this 
colour afterwards cliangos, and , the bill grows 
red or black, and blueish in the middle; the 
same alteration takes plr.ce in tlie toes. The 
head is prettx' large, and flat above; the eyes 
are large, black, and brilliant, and encircled by 
a blueish skin f. Under the throat of the adult 
male, there is a large fleshy membrane of bright 
red, more or less inflated or pcmlulous. No 
person has distinctly described these parts ; but 
if they belonged exclusively to the male, they 
might bear soiiie analogy to the caruncle of the 
turkcv-cock, which swells and reddens when 
the bird is stimulated by love or rage. 

The Frigats arc distinguished afar at sea, not 
only by the excessive length of their wings, but 
by the very forked shape of their tail;];. The 
whole plumage is commonly black witii a blue- 
ish gloss, at least that of the male §. 'i'hose 
which arc brown jj, as the Little Frigat figured 


* Observation made by the Viscount dc Querhoent at the 
island of Ascension. ^ 

t Feuill^c. 

t The Portuguose call the Frigat fxnho I'orcado, on account 
of its very forked tail. 

S R.ay. 

II “ The feathers of the back and of the wings are black. 
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by Edwards, seem to be females. Among the 
number of Frigats seen by the Viscount de Qu- 
erhoent at the island* of Ascension, and which 
were all otUhe same size, some ;ippeared entire- 
ly black, others of a deep black on the upper 
surface of the body, with the head and belly 
white. The feathers on their neck are so long, 
that the inhabitants of the South-sea Islands 
Avork them into bonnets*. They set great value 
on the fat, or rather oil, extracted from these 
birds, on account of its supposed virtue in cur- 
ing rheumatisms and torpors 

»ild strong: those tvbich cover tlie stomach anti 
tiiigbs are more delicate and not so black. There are some 
¥’hicb have all the feathers brown on the back and on the 
wings, and grey under the l)elly ; it is said that the latter 
are females, or perhaps young ones.** — Labat, 

* ” MosJ of tlie men at Easter Island wore on their head a 
tillet of grass, decorated with the long black feathers found 
on the necks of Frigats ; others had enormous bonnets of the 
feathers of the l>rowii gull.'* — Covk. 

t ** The oil or fat of these birds is a sovereign remedy i« 
sciatic complaints/ and for all others that originate from 
cold ; it is esteemed a precious medicine in the West In- 
dies.” — Duttrtre, The Buccaneers extract this oil, which 
they call the oil of by boiling these birds in great 

Cauldrons ; it sells very dear in our islands." — M. De la Borde. 

** The fat slibiild be warmed, and rubbed well upon the part 
afi'ected, in order td open the pores ; and spirit^ of wine 
should be mixed with it wlien the application is made : many 
))cople have received a complete cure, or at least great re- 
lief, from the remedy which I here mention on the credit ol 
another, not having myself had an opportunity of putting it 
IN practice."— LflW. 
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Tliis bir4 has, like the booby, the space 
round the eye naked ; and also the nail of the 
inid'toe indented within. Thus the Frigats, 
though born the ^jcrsecutors of the boobies, 
are related to them by consanguinity— sad ex- 
ample in nature, of animals, which, like our- 
selves, find often the most inveterate foes among 
their kindred ! 
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These two names, sometimes conjoined, 
sometimes separated, have hitherto serval ra- 
iher to confound than to discriminate the spe- 
cies comprehended in one of the most numer- 
ous families of the aquatic birtls. Many 
naturalists have termed those Culls whiclx 
others call Mews, and some have cc^nsidcred 
those two ap{>ellations as synonimous. But of 
all expressions in language, some traces must 
remain of their origin, or some marks of their 
deferences : and I conceive that Gull and Mao 
correspond to. the Latin words tarus anti gavia. 
'I api persuaded also, that the Cu4ls properly in- 
.cludc the larger, and the Mews the smaller 
•Species? ’ .Nay, wq ma}' discover vestiges of the 

• LARUS. 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

rectum, cempressiim, apicc adunco, mandibula 
jnferiore iDfhi.'apiccin $ibba. 

Nartt Hncares,,.anticc iutiores, pervi®, in medio ro-itri 
sit® ; in tpiibustlam cera obtect®. 

lingua subbiddit. 

Pars crurmn inline pluniis denudata. 

Vedes. tctradactyii, palmati, digito postico soluto. 

+ In Greek Aa^»i and Kstr^oi: in Eustathius KijS; 
Lyenphron gives the old ones the name Kav*)^, which seems 
to imitate their cry: in Latin, laras and Gavia : in German, 
Mca ; in Greenlandic, Jipa or Naviat. 
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same division among the Greeks; for the 
word kepphos, which occurs in Aristotle, Ara- 
tus, and other authors, seems to denote a par- 
ticular kinds of Gdlls. Suidas and the sholiast 
of Aristophanes render kepphos by larus ; and 
Gaza might have given the same version in his 
edition of Aristotle *, had he not followed the 
coiijectuic of Pierius, that Virgil, in a passage 
of his Georgies, translated literally the verses 
of Aratus, and substituted fulica for the Greek 
term. But if the fulica of the ancients be the 
same with our coot, the property ascribed to it 
by the Roman poet, of playing on the beach 
previous to a storm i , would be without founda- 
tion :j:, since that bird does not live on the 
sea. The cliaracter which Aristotle gives of 
his kepphos, thal it swallows the salt spume, 
and is caught by that bait, can apply only to a 
voracious bird, such as the Gull or the Mew. 
Aldrovaudus accordingly concludes, after com- 
paring these circumstances, that the laros in 
Aristotle is generic, and that the kepphos is 
specific, or rather belongs to some subordinate 
species of the same genus. But a remark which 

* Lib. ix. 185. 

•f cnmque narinse 

III aicco ludunt fulica;. — Virg. GeorgM. 862. 
t The epithet which Cicero gives to the coot, in tiana* 
lating the same idea of Aratus, applies not to that bird, but 
agrees well with the gall: 

Caha-fulix itidem fiigiens k gurgite ponti, 

Nuutiat horribiles damans instare procdlas. 

VOL. ix, C C 
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Turner Jias made on the voice of these bird;^ 
seems to throw us again into uiicertainty ; he 
couceives that tlie word kepphos is imitative of 
that of the Mew, which usually concludes its 
shrill cries by a low, short accent, or a sort of 
sneezing, keph ; while the Gidl terminates its 
scream by a <leepcr tone, cob. 

The Greek name kepphos will correspond 
then, in our division, to the Latin gnvia, and 
will properly denote the interior species, or 
tht Man's : wliilc the aj)pellation laros or larus^ 
will siguifiy the larger species, or the Gulls. 
And to fix a term of ‘comparison in this scale of 
magnitude, we shall reckon all those birds GuUs 
which exceed a duck in bulk, and measure 
eighteen or twenty inches from the point of 
the hill to the end of the tailj and all under 
that dimension we shall denominate Metvs. It 
would thence follow, that the sixth species, 
which Brissoii calls the first Mexo, ought to be 
rangetl with the Gulls, and that many of the 
Gulls in the Linnwau system must be classed 
with the Mews: but before vve descend into 
the detail, we shall exhibit the general cha- 
racters and habits common to the whole genus. 

All the Gulls and Mews are alike voracious 
and clamorous ; they might be stylpd the. yul* 
tures of the sea ; they devour carrion of every 
kind which floats on the surface, or is cast on 
shore. As cowardly as they are gluttonpus, 
they attack only weak animus, and vent their 
fury on dead bodies. Their ignoble port, their 
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importunate cries, their edged and hooked bill, 
present the hateful picture of birds sanguinary 
and basely cruel. They fight rancorously 
together on the scene of carnage; and even 
when they are shut up, and their ferocious 
•humour is soured by captivity, they wound 
each other without apparent motive, and tire 
first from which Wood is draw'n falls a victim 
to the rest ; for their fury then rises to a pitch, 
and they tear in pir.'ces the wretch which they 
had wounded without cause*. This excess 
of cruelty is scarcely seen but in the large 
species; but all of them, when at liberty, con- 
tinually watch an opportunity to steal the food 
or prey of their companions. Every thing is 
acceptable to tljieir voracity f : fish, whether 
fresh or putrid; bloody flesh, recent or tainted; 
shell-fish, and even bones ; all digest in their 
stomach J. They sw'allow the bait and the 

* Observation made by M. Baillon, of Montreuil- 
»ur-mer. 

t “ I liave often given my Mews buzzards, ravens, new- 
born kittens, rabbits, and other dead animals ; they devour- 
ed them as greedily as they would do fish : 1 have still two 
which can easily swallow stares and sea-lalks without pluck- 
ing a feather; their tliroat is a gulph which devours every 
thing .” — Note communicated by A/. BaiUon. 

t “ They disgorge such substances when they have plenty 
of other food ; but when they are pinched for want, the 
whole remains in their stomach, and dissolves by tlie heat. 
Extreme voracity is not the only character in which these 
birds approach (he vultures and the other ravenous birds ; 

C C 8 
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hook ; thoy dart with such violence as to tntn»« 
fix themselves on the point where the fisher- 
man places the herring or pitcher as a snare. 
Nor is this the only way to allure them ; Op- 
pian asserts, that if a board be painted with 
figures of fish, these birds will dash against it. 
— Bat ought not these portraits to be as per- 
feet as tliose of the grapes by Parrhasius ? 

Both the Gulls and the Mews have a long 
cutting bill, fiat on the sides, with the point 
fortified and bent into a hooky and a protuber* 
ant corner at the lower mandible. These charac* 
ters are more apparent and decided in the Galls, 
l>ut yet occur in all the species of Mews : liy 
these they are' distinguished also front the terns, 
which have neither tlie hook on the upper man- 
dible, nojr the protuberaiicc on the lower; not 
to mehtibn that the largest of the terns is in- 
ferior to the least of the Mews. The Mews 
have their tail not forked but entire ; their kg, 
or rather their tarsus, is very high ; and they 
would have the tallest legs of all the palmatecl 
birds, did hot those of the flamingo, the avoset, 
and the long-shank, still exceed them, whose 
structure is so»misproportioned that they might 
be regarded as monstrous species. ■ All tli® 
Gulls arid Mews have three toes connected by 
an entire membrane, and the hind toe detached, 

the Mew3 suflfer hunger with equal patience': 'I eed 
aiitc days beside me, without tasting ■ qf ^ 

same ohst;n<r^ * 
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bat very small : their head i.s large, aad its car> 
riage ungraceful, being sunk almost between 
the shoulders, whether they walk or repose. 
They run swiftly* on the beach, aud fly still 
better above the waves : their long wings, 
which when closed exceed tlie tail, and the 
quantity of feathers with which their body is 
clothed,' make them very light*. They have 
also a very thick down f, wh]ch is of a blueish 
colour, especially on the stomach. They are 
hatclied with that down, but the other feathers 
are late iA growing ; and tliey acquire not com< 
pletely their colours, to wit, the flne white of 
the body, and the black or blueish grey on tlie 
mantle, till after several moultings, and in 
their third year. Oppian seems to have known 
this progress of their colours ; for he says that 
these birds, as they grow old, become blue. 

They keep in flocks on the sea-shores ; some 
running, some flying, and others alighting; 
the beaeh and the downs seem quickened by 
their numbers and their confused motions, and 
resound incessantly with their noisy cries. In 
general, no birds are more common on our 
coasts, aujd th.ey are found a Iwudred leagues 
at sea. They frequent the islands and maritime 
couUtrles of every climate. Navigators meet 

• We have a proverb. You are as light as a Men. — Marteoi. 

t . Aldrpvandus says, that in Holland the down of the 
Mew is much used : but it would be hard to believe wliat he 
adds, that this down heaves up at full moon, by a sym|>a» 
^cUo concord with the swelling of the tide. 
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with them in all parts of the globe ♦. The 
larger species seem attached to the shores of 
the northern seasl. It is reported that the 
Gulls of the Feroe Islands ire so strong and 
voracious, that they often tear the lambs in 
pieces, and transport the fragments to their 
nests p In the icy ocean, they often gatiier 
in multitudes about tlic carcases of wliales§; 

* The Gulls are as common jn Japan as in Europe.”— 
Km^/er. There are clifTereiit kinds of tiiem at the Cape 
of Good Hope, whose cry is like that of the European 
Gulls .’* — The Viscount (It Querhoint, As long as we were 
on this bank, which extends as far as Cape Needles (off 
Madagascar), we saw Gulls.” — Cuok. He also saw Gulls at 
Cape Froward, iii the Straits of Magellan; at New Ilollaod; 
at New Zealand ; near Statenland ; in all the low islands of 
the southern Arcliipelago; and many of^ the natives of Caster 
Island wore a wooden hoop decked with the white feathers 
of Gulls, which waved in the air. ** Clouds of Ciulls pro- 
duce in a great measure the dung which covers the island of 
Iquique, and which is carried, under the name of into 
the valley of Arica .” — GcntiL “ The Gull of Louisiana 
is like that of France.” — Dupratz. ** A number of Gulls and 
other birds came (at the Matouiiie Islands) to hover on the 
water, and darted upon the fish with extreme swiftness ; they 
led us to discover the proper season fur catching sardines ; 
if held a mument ssspeiided, they throw up that fish entire as 
it was just swallowed; these birds lay round, the pools, bn 
green plants like the water-lily, a great number of excellent 
wholeso me e^v^J'—RougninviUe, 

t They abound on those of Greenland to such a degree, 
that the wretched inhabitants of that frozen region have a 
peculiar word to signify the hunting of this unpalatable game; 
akpalliarpok. 

X Forster. § Hist. G6n. des Voyages, tom. xw. 48/ 
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and on these masses of corruption they fear not 
infection. With such repasts they easily satir 
ate their rapacity,^ and procure ample provision 
for the innate gluttony of their young. These 
birds strew their eggs and nests by thousands, 
even on the fro2eu lands of the two polar 
zones *; nor do they quit those regions in the 
gloom of winter, but seem attached to their 
native climates, and scarcely affected by the 
change of temperature f. Aristotle, who lived 
under a sky infinitely milder indeed, remarked 
that the Gulls and Mews never disappear, 
but remain the whole year in the places of 
their nativity. 

The same observation holds with respect to 
France j for muny species of this bird are seen 

* ** On the 5th of June we had already seen lumps of ice, 
which surprised us so much, Jliat we took them at first for 
swans.... On the lltli, beyond the latitude of 75°, we 
landed on the island of Bacren, where we found numbers of 
Gulls’ eggs.** — Bareniz. “ We advanced as far as the island 
which Oliver Noorts had named King^s hUnd (near the 
Stniits of Le Maire) ; some sailors who went ashore, found 
the ground almost entirely covered with eggs of a particular 
kind of Gull ; one might reach forty-five nests with his hand, 
without changing place, and each contained three or four 
rather larger than those of lapwings.'* — Le Claire and 
Schouten. 

t ** The birds which pass in greatest numbers towards 
HiidsonVbay in spring, to breed in the north, and which 
return to the southern countries in autumn, are the storks, 
the geese, the ducks, the teals, the plovers • # . but the 
(Skulls spend the winter in the country, amidst ice end snow.** 
Q(n. da Vojfctget, tom. xv. 267. 
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on our coasts, both in summer and in winter ; 
on the western shores they are called tnames, 
or miaules, and on the southern gabions. Every 
where they • are noted for their voracity and 
their disagreeable importunate cries. Some* 
times they keep on the low shores, sometimes 
they retire into the cavities of the rocks, ex- 
pecting the waves to cast out their prey ; often 
the}' attend the fishers,’ to pick up the refuse 
and garbage : and this habit is doubtless tlic 
only ground of the affection towards man, 
which the ancients ascribed to these birds*. 
As their flcsli is unfit for eating f, and their 
plumage of no value, they are n(?glccted by the 
’fowler, and suffered to approach without being 
fired upon 

* Oppian, 

t ** VVe could not have tasted it without vofuitiiig, if we 
had not previously exposed tiicni in air, hanging by the 
claws, with their heads downwards, for several days, that 
oil or whale's fat might drop from their body, and that they 
might lose their rank taste/' — Recucii dt$ //u AW, 

tom. ii. 89. 

{ Tkc savages of the Antilles, however, eat these unsavory 
birds. — There are/' says Father Dutertre, ** numbers of 
small islands so fiiU of them, that all the savages in passing 
load their canoes with them : it is droll to sec bow these 
people prepare tlicm; they throw them entire, without 
gutting or piuckilfg them, into the fire, and the burnt 
Ihcrs form a crust, within which the bird is cooked. When 
they ).>urpose U> eat, they remove this crust, then, half 
the bird. 1 know not how they preserve the carcase frop* 
corruption, for I have seen some that bad been roasted ^ight 
days before ; which is the more surprising^ as ib twelve 
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Curious to observe by ourselves the habits of 
these birds, we sought to procure soinealiv'e; 
and M. Baillou, who is ever ready to oblige us, , 
sent a large GuW with a black mantle of the 
first species, and a grey-mantled Gull of the 
second species. We have kept them fifteen 
months in a garden, where we could observe 
them at all times. They showed at first evident 
signs of their malevolent temper, pursuing each 
other continually, the large one never per- 
mitting the small one to eat beside him. They 
lived on soaked bread, the guts of game and of 
poultry, and other oifals from the kitchen, 
none of which they ever refused. They also 
gathered worms and snails in the garden, and 
could easily separate the shells. They often 
went to bathd in a small bason, and on coming 
out of the water they shook themselves, clapped 
their wings, and then preened their plumage, 
like the geese and tlucks. They roved at night, 
and Were often seen walking out at ten or 
eleven o’clock. They do not, like most other 
birds, conceal their head under their wing 
when they sleep ; they only turn it behind, 
resting the bill between the ^npper side of the 
wing and the back. 

hours most kiuds of flesh in those countries run into putre- 
faction.” 

§ The flesh is very hard, and bad; however, Mauduyt 
*ey8, they ure brought to the Paris markets, and eaten, dur- 
ing Lent, by the monks. W. 
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When a person tried to catch these birds, they 
bit and pecked with rancour : to master them 
without sutFering injury, it was necessary to 
throw a handkerchief over tlieir head. If one 
{)ursucd them, they quickened their pace by 
spreading their wings. Usually they walked 
slowly and ungracefully, 'fheir^sloth was be- 
trayed even in their rage; for when the largest 
pursuerl the other, he walketl leisurely, without 
seeming to care whether he should overtake it; 
'nor di-l the otlier show any anxiety to escape, 
and when it reckoned itself to be at a sutheient 
distance, it stopped ; aiul it repeated this exer- 
tion as often as it was pressed, so as to keep 
always beyond its enemy's rcacli, as if remote- 
ness was surticient to tlestroy the antipathy. — 
!Must not thus the weak ever retire for safety 
before the strong.^ I’ut unfortunately tyranny, 
in the hands of man, is an engine which ex- 
tends as fur as his thought ! 

These birds appeared the whole winter to for- 
get the use of their wings. They discovered 
no inclination totlyaway: they were indeed 
well fed, and their gluttonous appetite could 
not torment tlieiu. Hut in the spring they felt 
new appetites, and showed other desires ; they 
endeavoured to^.risc into the air, and would 
have escaped, had not several inches been dipt 
from their wings ; they could therefore only 
spring by jcrk.s, or whirl on their feet with 
their wings expanded. The passion of love, 
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i 

which wakens with the season, seemed to sup- 
press the instinct of antipathy, and destroyed 
their mutual enmity : for they seemed to fondle 
each other, and though they did not consort, 
being of different species, they ate, slept, and 
rested together. But their plaintive cries and 
restless motions sufficiently declared, that the 
sweetest sentiment of Nature was provoked, 
not satisfied. 
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THE BLACK.MANTLED GULL*. 

I First Species. 

This is the largest of all the Gulls; it is two 
feet, and sonietiuics two feet and a half, in 
length : a great mantle of black or slaty-blaok- 
ish covers its broad back ; all the rest of its 
plumage is white: its bill is firm and strong, 
about three inches and a half long, yellowish, 
with a red spot on the projecting angle of the 
lower mandible: the e^erlidis owuge-yellow; 

* ClIAIfcACTEB SPECIFIC9S, 

Larcs Masinus. L. atbas doiao Iwd. Orn. 

ii. p. 818. No. 6. 

— . CwfZ. I p. 698L 

■ " ■ vl p. 188> 

Maximus ex Albo kt Nicbo VABiuaA'-Jte'ii^ 

p. 127. A. l— fTitf, p. 861. 

Le Go**i.aki> NOIR.-5#. H $m< 

lx. p, 224. pi. 222. f. 2. * 

t 07.-^^* ». I. H. 

iSaol, 3, Ko^. 4&l.-^LuiA. Si/Hi 

P.81S. 

* t 

m Eiiropse ct Amencai nianliniin, ml iJapi ». 

lamJia, . /i r/ n .t // *1*1 :iur Vf* 

t III Swedish, Hotnaoha: in Danish, Sroart-bagt 
muage: in Norwegian, Ilat-macue : in Lapponic, GaiV^* 
Icelandic, Swart-hakar : in Oreenlandic, Naviartursoak* 
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Its feet, with their membrane, are flesh-coloured, 
whitish and mealy. 

Tlie cry of this great Gull, which we kept a 
whole year, is a 'hoarse sound, qua, qua, qua, 
uttered in a raucous tone, and repeated very 
fast : but this is seldom heard, and when the 
bird is taken it vents a doleful and very shrill 
scream •. 

* These birds nestle among the rocks, and in the highest 
cliffs. They lay, according to Pennant, only one egg, of a 
dusky-olive, quite black at the great end, and the rest mark- 
ed with dusky spots. Sonuini says that they lay three eggs, 
of a blackish-grey, spotted with deep purple. The specie.s 
is spread over the European and American seas, to the Cape 
of Good Hope and New Holland. W. 
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Second Species. 

Asii-grly, spread on the back and shoulders, 
is the li\erv common to many species of mews, 
and which distinguishes this Gull : it is rather 
smallei than the picc e<ling, and, except its grey 
mantle, and the black furrows on the great 
quills of the wing, its plumage is entirely 
white. The eye is biilliant, and the iris jellow 
as in the hawk: the feet aie a livid flesh-colour: 
the bill, which in young ones is almost black- 
ish, is pale }clluw in adults: there is a red 
spot at tlie swell of the lowei mandible, a cha- 
racter common to . many specie^ of gulls and 
mews. '1 his biul flies from the preceding, and 
<larcs not dispute w ith it about its prey. But 


• CHARACTER SPECTFICUS. 


Lasus Gl sccus. L. albas, doiso olisiaii* reBi|gibas 
apice aibis, rostro flaro aogulo cMoee>— Ibrf. Ors. 
ii. p. 814. No. 7. ' *’ 


— . Omel, Syst. i. p. COO. 

- CiHBRFi s. —lim. »i. p. 70), 2. 


Lr .i MiNTBAju 

p.S27.pt«3|S./.l. , ' ' ■ 

BoRor RMusri.R.— 'Alarf. Sftizi/. p. 
’-p.127.3. •* ' ^ 

fli irropi Gvlt . - Arrl. tool. ii. p. &32’. 
p. 70. — ImIIi. byn vi. p. ;}74. 4. i >t < » >>, t 



MABIfAT 

in CuMipj, buriu ; liNnw* migrans ia Islandiam. 
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it revenges itself on the mews, which are 
its interiors in strength : it pillages them, pur- 
sues them, and wages continual war with them. 
It frequents much^ in the months of November 
and December, the coasts of Normandy and 
Picardy ; where it is called the Large Miaulard 
and Blue-mantk, as the appellation blach-manlk 
is bestowed on the first species. This bird had 
several distinct cries which it uttered in the 
garden, where it lived with the preceding ; and 
the first and most fre<juent of these seemed to 
be the two s} llables qui-oii, which began like a 
whistle, short and sharp, and closed with a 
drawling tone, lower and softer. It was re- 
peated only at intervals, and to produce it the 
bird was obliged to make an effort, and to ex- 
tend its neck and incline its head. The second 
cry, which was never vented but when pur- 
sued, or held close, and which was therefore 
an expression of fear or anger, may be imi- 
tated by the syllable tia, tia, whistled and re- 
peated very fast. Wc may observe, by the 
way, that of all animals the cries of anger or 
fear are sharper and shorter than the usual ac- 
cents. About spring this bird assumes a very 
shrill, piercing voice, which ifiight be denoted 
by the word quieute or piettte, sometimes short 
and rapidly pronounced, sometimes produced on 
the final eulCt with distinct intervals, like the 
sighs of a person in distress. In either case, 
this cry seems to be the plaintive expression 
ihspired by unsatisfied love. 
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THE BROWN GULL 

t> 

Third ^liccies. 

This Gull has its plumage of an uniform 
tiusky brown over the whole body, except the 
belly, which is striped across with brown on a 
grey grounti, and the great quills of the wing, 
which are black. It is somewhat smaller than 
the preceding, its length from the hill to the 
extremity of the tail being only a foot and 
eight inches, and an inch less to the nails, 
n Inch arc sharp and stout, llay observes, that 

• CHARACTKIl SFKCIFICUS. 

Lahi's Catarkactes, L. grisescciis, remigtbus rcotrici- 
busque basi albis, cauda subacquali. — Lath, Ind, Or». ii* 
p. 818. No. 12. 

■ — . Gmel, Si/$t, 1. p- 808. 

Catarractes et Catarracta.— S yw. p. 128. A. 6. 
Id. 129. l.—lVai. p.265.-«/</. (An^L) p. 848. 349. t. 67- 
— Sibb, Scot, pars 2. I. iii. p. 20. t. 14. 2. 

Larus Fuscvs.— BrU\ vi. p. 105. 4. 

I.E Goe^land Bhun. — Buf, par Sonn. Ix. p. 280. 

Port Eomont Hny.—Havh. Voy. ii. 283.— Cooi'. Vvj^ 
i. p|>. 44. 7,12.— FoUt. Foy. i. pp. 109. 118. et alibi. 
Bbown Gull.. — /lib. ii. t. 85. ,, 

■ Skua Gull. — Zual. ii. N<l 248.— Aret, Z^. «* 
No. 531. A. — Latb. Syn, vi. p. 885. 14.— B«». Birrf*, “• 
p. 233. 

habitat 

in Europa, Asia, Africa; coracis magiiltndioet—S 
longus. ”* ■ 
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the whole habit' of the body of this bird be- 
speaks rapine and carnage ; and such indeed is 
the base and cruel aspect of all the sanguinary 
tribes of gulls. It, is to this species that natu- 
ralists have generally referred the Catarractes 
of Aristotle* * * § , which, as the wortl imports f, 
descends with rapidity to seize its prey; which 
agrees wejl with what Willughby reports of the 
great gull, that it dashes its head against the 
board on which the fishermen fix the bait. The 
Catarractes ot' Ariitotle is undoubtedly a marine 
bird, since, according to the philosopher, it 
drinks sea - water;);. The Brown Gull in 
fact occurs ou the ocean, and the species ap- 
pears to be settled in tlie high latitudes on both 
sides of the equator; it is common in the Feroe 
Islands, and on the coasts of Scotland §. It 
seems even more diffused on the sliores of the 
South Sea ; and is probably the bird which our 
navigators denominate the cobier ( cordonnier\\) 

* Ilibt. Auinial. lib. ix. 12. 

t From Kara downwards, 'and ‘ Peiv to flow : hence also 
the word cataract, 

X Nothing surely is more false than what Oppian says, 
that the Catarractes contents itself with dropping its eggs 
upon the sea-weeds, and lejiving them to be fostered by the 
wind ; unless it be what he adds, that about the time they 
are to fautch^' the male and, female take ^jach in their claws 
an egg which is to produce a chick of tlieir own sex, and 
let thehi fliU repeatedly on the sea, till by tliis exercise the 
young birds burst from their prison. 

§ Catarractes. Noster. — Sibbaid, 

,tl According to the notes which the Viscount de Querho^at 

VOL. jx. P P 
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without In'iiting at the reason of that appelia^ 
tion. The Euglisli found numbers of them at 
Port Egmont, in' the Falkland or Mallouiue 
Islands, and have therefore styled them the 
Port Egmant Hens*, \Vc cannot do better 

has Itad the goodness to conimiiiiicato, tlic cobler occurred in 
his route, not only near the Cape of Good Hope, but in 
higher or io\yer latitudes in the open sea. This observer 
seems to distinguish a greater and a lesser species of these 
birds, as will appear from the following extract : 

** I believe that the inhabitants of tbe water live more 
friendly and socially tlian those of the land, though of very 
different si)ecies and sizes .* they alight pretty near each 
other without any niistrusl ; they hunt in company, and I 
never but once saw a fight between a frigat and the lesser 
kind of cobler ; it lasted pretty long in tbe air, and each de- 
fended itself with its wings and its bill : the cobleri though 
incomparably weaker, eluded by its agility the formal blows 
of its antagonist, ami <lid not yield; it was vanquished,, 
when a petrel which chanced to l>e near repaired to the scene, 
and, by passing and repassing several times between the 
combatants, eiTected tlieir separation ; the cobler through 
gratitude followed its deliverer, and came with it round 
the ship/* 

• On the 24th of February, in latitude 44® 40', on the 
coasts of New Zeal'and, Mr. Banks, being in tlie boat, killed 
two Port Eginont ^Hciis, exactly like those which wc had 
found in great numbers on the island of Faro, and which 
were the lirst that ‘we saw on this coast, though we had met 
with several a few days before we discovered land.''— 

In 50® 14' latitu/le south, ami 05® 18' longitude west, as 
many birds were flying about the ship, wc took tlie oppor- 
tunity of the calm to kill some of them ; one was of the spe- 
cies which we have so often mentioned under the name of the 
Port Egmont Hen, a sort of gull nearly of the aiac of • 
tad of a deep brown pluroagCi except lialiw each 
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than transcribe the account given iii the second 
voyage of the celebrated Captain (>)ok. 

“ In the evenin<r, being in the latitude of 
64° 12' south, longitude 40° 1.5' east, a bird 
called by us in iiiy former voyage Port Eg- 
niont Hen (on account of the great plenty of 
them in Falkland Isles) came hovering several 
times over the ship, and then left us in the 
direction of N. E. They are a short thick 
bird, about the size of a large crow, of a dark 
brown or chocolate colour, with a whitish 
streak under each wing in the shape of a half- 
moon. I have been told that these birds are 
found in great plenty at the Feroe Islands 
north of Scotland, and that they never go far 
from land. Certain it is I never before saw 
them above forty leagues off ; but I do not re- 
member ever seeing fewer than two together ; 

where there were some white feathers ; the rest of the birds 
were albatrosses and sheer-waters." — Idem. “ On the islands 
near Statenland, we counted among the sea-birds the Port 
EgmoHt Ilent,” — Idem. *•' The birds which we met with in 
Christmas Sound, near Terra del Fuego, were geese, ducks, 
sea-pies, shags, and that kind of gull so often mentioned in 
this Journal by the name of Port Egmont — Idem. 

** There were also (at New Georgia) albjtrosses, common 
£ulls, and that kind which I call Port Egmont Hen’* — Idem, 
In the latitude of 54® 4', we also saw a Port Egmont Hen and 
«omc weed. Navigators have generally Mvoked upon all 
these to he certain signs of the vicinity of land ; I cannot, 
however, support this opinion. At this time we knew of no 
land, nor is it probable there is any nearer tlian New Hol- 
land or Van Diemen’s land, from which we were distant twe 
handi^'and sixty leagues." — Idem. 


DBS 
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whereas here was but one, which, with the 
Islands of ice, may have come a good way from 
land*” 

* (To this accouat Mr. Forster adds, that he recognised it 
to be the great northern gull, I/irus Catarractvs, common in 
the high latitudes iu both hemispheres, that a few days after 
they saw another of the same kind, which rose to a great 
height above their heads, which they regarded as a novelt}', 
the birds of that climate keeping near the surface of the 
water.) 
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TFIE VARIEGATED GULL, 
the.GRlSARD*t. 


Fourth Species. 


THje^^liliqage.of this Gull is broken, and 
»treaked with brown-grey on a white ground ; 
:be great qutlb of the wing are blackish ; th^ ' 
bill thick, and stout, and four inches 

long. This IpaU is one of the largest, itsal» 
exj^thlliig five feet, which measure was taken 
fronf.aijik ihdivi^al sent alive from Montreuil- 
8ur?mdti by M.Bailiont .This bird lived a long 
tin^% ;a>.<^ur^t^. 9 i:d, where it; killed its compa- 
nidify dghtiilg j lV showed the sordid familia- 




t. stbw, dofsa.e&ered, rectricibm* 
M. Orn. il p.814. No. 6. 

i. p. 698. . ■ V, ’ ' 

|BS.— B>w. »i, h* IW. 6 . 1 . 15 .- ' . 

Sya. p. 130. A. 18.— 
ie^, GHlSAfiD.— Bii/f. P/. Etd. 266. — 

; Birdii a. p.2W. C. 




Magnitude marini, cidi^ teit-l»alHw primi anni. W* 


t In Holltual it is called MaUttmeke : in the Feroe Islands, 
i’ino ; in Norway, Skue, Km-orre. 
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rity of a voracious animal, which liunger only 
attaches to the hand that feeds it. It swallow* 
ed flat-fish almost as broad as its body ; and 
with equal avidity it devoured raw flesh, and 
even small animals entire, such as moles, rats, 
and birds *. A gull of this kind, which iinder- 
son received from Greenland, attacked small 
animals, and fiercely dcfciided itself with its 
bill against dogs and cats, and took pleasure in 
biting their tails. On showing it a white hand- 
kerchief^ it was sure to scream with a piercing 
tone, as if that recalled to its memory some foe 
which it dreaded at seaf. 

All the (ri'isards are, according to the observa- 
tions of M. Baillun, of a dirty and dark grey 
when young ; but after the first moult the tint 
grows more dilute, the belly ‘and the neck 
whiten first, and in three moults the plumage 
is entirely waved and freckled with grey and 
white, such as we have described it. The white 
afterwards continues to gain grouiul, and the 
aged birds are entirely hoary. If the plumage, 
therefore, were the sole foundation of distinc- 
tion, wc should admit an unnecessary number 

• Whence probaftly the fable of Oviedo (Uiit, Jnd. Occid- 
lib. xiv. 18 .) i'at been applied fo the Grisard, of a bird which 
has one foot webbe<tfor swimming, and the other armed with 
talons for seizing ils prey, 

t Mauduit has reeorded the manners of a tame 
which lived several years in the gardens of Moutiayoli, new 
Paris.— See Encyclop. Method. Ornithol. UrtuU GoHand Vvii» 
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jof species, since nature varies to such degree 
the colours with the years. 

In this, as in all the other gulls and mews, 
the female appears father smaller than the male. 
Belon remarks, that it is not common in the 
Mediterranean, that it seldom occurs in our in- 
terior provinces * * * § , but is numerous on our west- 
ern coasts. It roams very far to sea, since we 
are assured of its being found in Madagascar f. 
But the congenial region of this species seems 
to be the north, 'fhese birds, are the first 
which the vessels meet in approaching Green- 
land j;; and they constantly attend those em- 
ployed in the whale-fishery, following them 
even amidst the ice. When a whale is killed, 
they alight in myriads on the floating carcase, 
and tear it on aH sides and though the fishers 
labour to drive them away, by striking with 
poles and oars, they caif hardly, without felling 
them, make them quit their hold ||. This sense- 
less obstinacy has occasioned the Dutch nam^ 

* M. Lottioger pretends that he has seen some of these 
birds on the great pools of Lorraine, in the Ashing season ; 
and fit. Hermann speaks of a Orisard killed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Strasburg. , 

t Note communicated by Dr. Mandiiit. 

J Klein. ^ 

§ The herrings afford abundant subsistence to these le* 
gions of birds : Zorgdrager says that he saw a quantity ot 
herring bones about the nests of the water- fowl on the rocks 
of GreeiiIaiid.**--^PecAc de la Baleine, partie ii. 7* 

il Memoirs of the Academy of Stockholm. 
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Mallemuckty or stupid beast *. “ These foohsh 

sordid birds quarrel and fight,” says Martens, 
“ snatching from each other their morsels, 
though the large carcasses o® which they feed 
might abundantly satiate their voracity.” ■ 

lielon perceived some analogy between the 

head of the Variegated Gull and that of the 

eagle : but, in its sordid groveling habits, it 

much more resembles tlie vultures. Its stout 

hardy constitution renders it capable of bearing 

the most incleincnt weather; and mariners have 

remarked, that it cares little for storms at sea. 

It is well clothed with feathers, which seem to 

form the chief part of the bidk of its very lean 

bodv. IJut we arc not certain if all these birds 
% 

be constantly lean ; for the one which wo 
chanced to see had a liook stioking in its pa- 
late, and grown over* with callous tlesh, which 
must have hindered it ftom swallowing easily. 

According to Anderson, it has an air-bag un- 
der its skin, like tliat of the pelican f. This 
naturalist observes, that his Greenland Mallc- 
inucke tliffers in some respects from that of 
Spitsbergen described by Martens. We must 

• From mall, wiiicb signifies sottUh or stupid: «nd mocke^ 
>111^ in old < ic*nnua means hvast or animal. 

•t lie adds somh’ tiuatoiuical details : Each lobii-of the 
lungs is lormt'd like a separate lung in shape of a purse; the 
cr^sralline of the eve is spherical, like that of fishes; the 
heart hu^ only one cbamlicr ; the bill k perforated with four 
no>uiis, luo discIose< 2 , and two concealed under the fcathei^ 
at ike root of the bill.’'— i/tif* Nai..d*Iilund€ ct d€ * 
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notice that Martens himself seems to join, un- 
der this name Malleniucke, two birds, which at 
other times he discriminates ; and the second, 
or that of Spitzbergen, from the structure of its 
bill, articulated with several pieces, and having 
tubular nostrils, and also its croaking like frogs, 
appears to be a petrel rather than a gull. — To 
this species we may also refer a race or variety, 
larger than the common, and whose plumage is 
rather Avaved than spotted or striped : it is de- 
scribed by Lidbcck, and occurs^n the Gulf of 
Bothnia*; some individuals are eight or ten 
inches longer and broader than the common 
kinds of Grisards. 

* Lidbeck observes that these gulls remain in Spitzbergen 
only while the sun continues above the’ horison. As soon as 
that luminary sets* they remove to another climate. W, 
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THE BROWN-GREY-MANTLED 
GULL, or the BURGCWVIASTER f. 

Fy'th Species. 

The Butch, who frequent the northern seas 
on the wliulc-fishiiig, are constantly attended 
by clouds of mews and gulls. They have 
sought to distinguish them by names siguifi* 
cative or imitative, mailemucke, kinucw, ratshett 
kutgegef. The present they have styled the Bur- 
gomaster, because, by its stature and grave de- 
portment, it would seem to preside as a magis- 
trate among these disorderly and voracious 
tribes L It is indeed a species of .the first mag- 

•character specificus. 

Laris Tridactylt^s. L. dors© canescentc, rectricibus 
IRbis, digit© postico mutico. — iMth. Ind, Ont, ii. p. 617. 
N©. 11. 

■ - Riga.— trnre;!. Sy$t, i. p. 594. 

Lk Gotland i Mantbau Gris Brus.— par Swii. 
I*, p. 240. 

Kittiwakr. — Br.Zool. W. No. 2.50. t.&0.—Arct, Zool. ii. 
No. 450. — Lali, Si/n. vi. |*. 093. 19. — Bae. Birds, ii. p. 229. 

. HABITAT 

ioi Eiiropa, Asia, Ammca. — 14 pollices longa. 

t In Sweden it is called Maos : in N«n»ny, Krykie : is 
Lapland, Skieiro : and in Greenland, Tatarrok. 

J There are |)rudigiou.s numbers of these nijuatie birds i* 
firccnland ; we find there all the species described by Msi'^ 
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nitude, and as large as the black*mantled gull. 
Its back is brown-grey, and also the quills of 
tlie wing, of which some are tipt with white, 
others with blai;k, the rest of tlie plumage 
white : the eyelid is edged with red or yel- 
low : the bill is yellow, with the lower angle 
very protuberant, and of a bright red ; which 
Martens well expresses, by saying that it seems 
to have a red cherry on the bill. It was proba- 
bly from oversight that this traveller neglects 
to reckon the hind-toe, which is indeed very 
small; for it is evidently the same with the 
Herring Gull * of the English. In the northern 
seas, these birds live on the carcasses of large 
fish. “ When a whale is dragged after a ves- 
sel,” says Martens, “ they flock about it, and 
steal large pieces of the blubber. They may 
then be easily killed ; but it is impossible to 
gain its nest, which it places on the summit 
and in the clefts of the highest rocks. 'J^e 
Burgomaster,” he adds, “intimidates the nim- 
lemucke, which, however stout it be, submits 
to be beaten and pecked, without attedpting 
to retaliate. When the Burgomaster flies, its 
white tail spreads like a fan. Its cry resembles 
that of a raven : it pursues the young lumbSf 

tens, in his Voyage to Spitiberg, an(biii,aBy others which he 
does not mention. 

• Larus Fuscus. — JJan. & Gnul. 

— — - Griseus. ? . 

QavhiGrisea. 3 

Lams Cinereus Maximus.— * Stome, 
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and often hovers about tlic sea-horses, whose 
dunjr it seems to swallow 

Aocortling to Willughby, the eggs of this 
gull arc whitish, sprinkled w'ith some blackish 
spots, and as large as hens’ eggs. Father Feu- 
ill^e mentions a bird on the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, which, by its figure, its colours, and its 
voracity, resembles this northern gull, but which 
is probably smaller ; for that travelled natural- 
ist says, that its eggs are only somewhat larger 
than those of the partridge. He subjoins, that 
he found its stomach entirely filled with the 
feathers of certain small birds of the coasts of 
the South Sea, which the natives call Tocoquito. 

* The male shows great attachment for his mate. Labil- 
larcliorc shot the female of a ]>air, and ttfr male, though at 
first frightened by the noise, ^returned to the same spot, and 
remained by the female till he was killed. W. 
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The GREY-AND-WHXTE-MANTLED 
.GULL* 

SLvth Species. 

f 

It iS probable that this Gull, described by 
Father FeuilMe, and which is nearly as large as 
the grey-mantled gull, is only a shade or va- 
riety of that species, or of some of the preced- 
ing, at a certain age. Its figure and structure 
seem to lead to that inference. “ Its mantle,” 
says the Jesuit, “is grey mixed with white, and 
so is the upper surface <jf the neck, of which the 
fore-side is light grey, and all its livery: the 
quills of the tail are dull retl-lead colour, and 
the lop of the head is grey.” He adds, as a sin- 
gular property, that the inner toe has only two 
joints, the middle one three, and the outer four, 
which is therefore the longest ; but this struc- 
ture, the most favourable for swimming, since 
the broadest part of the sole has thus the great- 
est compass of motion, occurs in a great num- 
ber of aquatic birds, and even among the waders. 
We have observed particularly in the jacaua, 
the sultana, and the water-I.en, that the outer 
toe contained four phalanges, the middle one 
three, and the inner only two. 


* The young merely of the Burgomaster, W. 
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THE WHITE MEW*. 

First Species^ 

^ From what we have said of the wagels^ which 
whiten with age, wc might suppose that this is 
only an old one ; but it is much smaller than 
that gull: its bill is neither so large nor so 
strong, and its plumage is pure white, without 
any tinge or spot of grey. It exceeds not fif- 
teen inches from the end of the bill to that of 
the tail. It is described in Captain Phipps’s f 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Larus Ebcrnkvs. L. corporc toto niveo, rostro pedibus’ 
que plumbeU. — Lath. Jnd. Orn. ii. p. Bl(f. No. 10. 

- Gmei. Sjtst. i. p. 50(1. 

La Mooette Blanche.— IV. Enl. 001. — Biflf par* 
lx. p. 254. 

Rathsheb» i. e. Senator. — RairStfn. p. 12G. 1. — Mart* 
Spitz, p. 77. 

Ivory Gull. — Arct. Zuoi. ii. No. 457- — Lath. Syn. 
p. 377. 7. 

HABITAT 

in Groenlandia et Spilxbcrgia, el in Mari gTaciali. — ^10 pol* 
lices longa. • 

t The whole bird is snowy and spotless ; its bill lead- 
coloured ; its orbits saffron, ash-leaden ; its nails black ; It^ 
Und-toe jointed and nailed ; its wings longer than its tail ; 
its tail equal, and longer than its feet. The whole length ot 
the bird, fn»m the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 
sixteen inches ; the distance between the tips of the spr®* 
wings, thirty-seven inches ; the bill two iacbei " 
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voyage to tlis north : he observes very proper- 
ly, that this species has not been delineated in 
the Linnaean, system,, and that the bird called 
Baths-herr, or Senator, by Martens, perfectly 
resembles it, except in the feet, to which Mar- 
tens attributes only three toes. But if we sup- 
pose the fourth toe, which is very minute, to 
have escaped the observation of that navigator, 
it would exactly correspond to his Ratks-hem 
Its whiteness surpasses that of snow ; and the 
stately pace of the bird on the ice has pi ocured 
it the appellation of Raths-herr, or Senator. Its 
voice is low and strong ; and whereas the little 
mews, or kirmem, seem to call kir or kair^ the 
Senator sounds kar. It is usually solitary, un- 
less some prey collects a certain number of 
them. Martens saw them alight on the car- 
casses of sea-horses, and devour their dung*. 

* It i« only in great frosts that these gulls visit the shores 
of Greenland. They are then very tame, and may be easily 
caught^ but they are good for nothing. Their eggs are 
white : the young are spotted with black, and have a black 
beak. W, 
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THE ^SPOTTED MEW, 
or the KUTGEQHEF* 

Second Species. 

“ While we were cutting up the whale- 
blubber,” says Martens, “ a number of these 
birds came screaming about our ship, and seem- 
ed to pronounce Tiiat sound resem- 
bles, indeed, the sort of sneezing, keph, keph, 
which several captive gulls utter, and from 
which we conjectured the Greek name kepphos 
was derived, 'i'his bird exceeds not in bulk the 
white mew; it is only liftcen inches long: the 

♦ CHAKACTER SRECIFICUS. 

Larcs Tridactylc^. L. albicans, dorso cam'seente, rec- 
tricuni apieibus e-xcrjito cxtinio nigris, |M*dibus tridactjlill. 
— Lath. Jnd. Oru. ii. p. UI7. 11. Var. /3. 

■■■ — ' . O we/. Syst. i. p. 605. 

Naivius. — Ltnn. Sy%t. i. p. 225, 5. 

Gavia Cinkrea N.kv«a. — liris. si. p. IU.». 11. 1. 17. f. 2* 
La Mocette Cenijue'k Tachktk'e. — / b//f. 1*1. Eul. 3tt7. 

—Jiujf, par Honn. lx p. 2.’*7. 

Larus Cin'KREUS lii:Uoaii.—liaii Syn. p. 128. A. 4. — 
p. 203. t. 08. • 

Lakus.— //V//. p. 26fi. t. (50. 

Tarrock.— / ir. ifoo/. ii. No. 251. — .-irct. Zool. ii. p. 633. 

Sup. p. lO.—irUl. (/tngl.) p. 340. t. Q&.-lsth- 
Syn. vi. p. 392. 16.— Id. Sup. p. 208.— Birdi, «• 
p. 231. 

HABITAT 

in Europa, Asia, Americt. 
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plumage consists of a fine white ground on the 
fore-side of the body, and grey on the mantle, 
marked with some streaks of the |pmc grey that 
form a kind of half-collar on the upper side of 
the neck ; it is distinguished also by spots of 
white and black mixal on the coverts of the 
wing, witli varieties, however, which we shall 
mention. Tlie hind toe, which is very small ia 
all the mews, is scarcery perceptible in this one, 
as Beion anti Ray observe. And.hence Martens 
says that it has only three toes: he adds, that 
it always flies rapidly against the wiiul, how- 
ever violent this blows ; but that it is perpetu- 
ally pursued aiul harassed by tlic bird strundt^ 
jsger*, and constrained to void its excrements, 
which the latter greedily swallows. In a sub- 
sequent article "j',, we shall fiml that this deprav- 
ed taste has been erroneously imputed to the 
^trundt-jager. 

This Spotted Mew occurs not 011I3' in the seas 
of the north, it also inhabits the coasts of Eng- 
land X mul Scotland §. Beion, who met with it 
in Greece, says, that he recognised it merely 
from the name laros, which it still bears in th«t 
country : aucl Martens, after having observed 
it at Spitzbergen, found it again *in the Spanish 
seas, somewhat, difiereiit, indeed, yet still dis- 
tinguishable ; wdience he very judiciously in- 
fers, that animals of the same species in distant 

• i. e. Dung-hunter. 

f See the urticle of the Dung-bird. 

} Ruj. § Sibbaid. 

VOL. IX. ® ® 
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countries must ever receive impressions from 
tlie climates. So great is the tlifFercnce in the 
present case, j^hat this species has been split into 
two : the Cinereous Mew of Brisson, and his 
Cinereous Spotted Mew, are linquestionabl}' the 
same,, as a comparison of the figures will evince. 
And what completely establishes our position, 
is a series of subjects which exhibits a gradual 
progress of tlie black and white of the wing, 
from the mottled colours to the simple grey. 
The grey half-collar on the top of the neck is 
common to all the iiulividuals of this species. 

Flocks of these mews appeared suddenly near 
Semur, in Auxois, in the month of February 
1775. They were very easily killed, and were 
found dead, or half-starved with hunger, in the 
meadows, the fields, and on the brinks of rivulets. 
On opening them, their stomach was found to 
contain some fragments of fishes, and their in- 
testines a blackish jelly. These birds were not 
known in the country ; their appearance lasted 
only a fortnight ; they were brought by a strong 
sotfth wind, which blew all that time *. 


*' Observatinn comnunicated by M. De MontbeiHard* 
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THE GREAT CINEREOUS MEW, or 

THE BLUE-FOOTED MEW*. 

« 

Third Species. 

The bluoish colour of the feet and bill, con- 
stant ii: this species, ought to distinguis^i dt 
from tlie others, vt'hich have the feet generally 
of llesh-c<jlour, more or less vermilion or livid. 
It is sixteen or seventeen inches long, from the 
point of the bill to the end of the tail ; its 
mantle is light cinereous ; several of the wing- 
quills are furrowed with blac^ ; all the rest of 
its plumage is snowy white. 

Willugliby reckons this the most common 
species in England. It is called the Grand 
Emiaulk'\ on the coasts of Picardy. M. Baillou 

• CHAKACTEIl SPECIFICUS. 

Labus Marinus. L. albus, dorso aiisque canis, remigi> 
bust primoribus versus apicein nigris. — 1/xth. Ind. Orn. ii. 
p. 814. No. 0. Var. 0.. 

Argentatus. — Gtiiel. Spst. i. p. 600. 

Gavia Cinrkea Major. — Bris, vi. p. 182. 10. 1. 16. f. 2. ? 
La Grande Mouette Cknube'e. — PI. Enl. 977.-— 
— Buff!, par Sunn. lx. p. 264. 

Silvery Gull. — /itet. Zoo/, ii. p. 633. fc. — Id. Sup. p. 70» 
— LatA. Spn. vi. p. 375. 5. 

HABITAT • 

in Europse et America: luuritiiuis. W. 

"t i. e.- The Great Hev>, from tniauler, to squall like a cat ; 
wbence the Englbh verb to mewl, and the names of, these 
birds MM and Mew'. T, 


£ £ 2 
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has made the following observations on the 
different shades of colours that its plumage as- 
sumes in the sucocKsive moultings: in the first 
year the quills of the wings are blackish ; and 
not till the second moulting do they acquire 
the distinct black and the white spots with 
which they are variegated : no young Mew has 
a ^^hite tail, the end is always black or grey ; 
at the same age the head and the upper side of 
the neck are marked with some spots, which 
are by riegrees obliterated, and give place to 
pure white : the bill and the feet gain not their 
full colour till two years old. 

To these general observations — very import- 
ant, as they are to stop the unnecessary multi- 
plication of species from individual varieties — 
M. Bailloii adds some on the pai ticiilar nature 
of the Blue-footed Mew. *It is more cliificult 
to tame than the rest, yet it seems not so wild 
in the state of liberty : it fights less, and is not 
so voracious as most of the others ; but it is 
not so sprightly as the little cinefdofis mew. 
When kept in a garden, it^ouglit earth-worms; 
if offered small birds, it would not toucli them 
till they were half-torn ; which shows that it is 
not so carniveyous as the gulls. And- as it is 
not so lively or cheerful as the little mews, 
which remain to be described, it seepis, by iis 
size and its ifistincts, to hold the middle 
between them both*. • . 

* is the most numerous of ull4he gulls, at least in Gres* 
Britain. It breeds on thf ledges of tile that owhs^ 
the sea. 
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THE LITTLE CINEREOUS MEW* 

A;- * 

Fourth Specks. 

Its inferior size, anti the different colour of 
its legSi distinguish this Mew from the preced- 
ing, which it resembles exactly in its colours. 
It has the same liglit cinereous and blueish on 
its mantle, the same black scallops spotted with 
white on the great quills of the wing, and, 
lastly, the same snowy white over all the plum- 
age, except a black speckle, which appears con- 
stantly on the sides of the neck behind the eye. 
The livery of the young ones consists of brown 
spots on the coverts of the wing. In the aged, 
the feathers of tlie belly have a slight tint of 
rose colour; and it is not till the second or 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Larvs Ridibunous. L. aibus, (lurso cauo, macula pone 
aures fusca. — Ijuth. IndrOm. ii. p. 812. No. 2. Var. 

- ' CiNER ARJUS. — Gmd. Syst. i. p. 597. 

Gavia Cinerea Minor. — Bris. vi. p. 178. 9. 1. 17. f. 1. 
Larus A1.BUS Major. — Itaii Syu. p, 129. 9. — p.264. 
Lb PstitOoecand.— £«/. 90,9. , 

La Petite Moubtte Crndre'e.— Bw/T. par Swn. I*, 

p. 268 . 

Greater White Gutt of Bblon. — dt'jll. p- 348,' 

— Br. Zool. ii. No. 252. A. 

Rb]>>|,eoobo GulIi . — LatL Sya. vi. p. 381. 10. 

habitat 

, ^ V 

in Europie maritimis ct inundatis. W. 
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till id year that the legs and the bill degenerate 
from a fine red into a livid complexion. 

This and the laughing mevv are the two least 
of the whole family. They gxceed not the bulk 
of a large pigeon, aiul their body is mi^ch thin- 
ner: they are thirteen or fourteen inches long. 
They are very handsome, clean, and active; 
less vicious than the large species, yet more 
lively. They cat many insects, and during 
summer they make a thousand evolutions in 
the air after beetles and Hies. They take such 
quantities of those, that their stomachs are lilletl 
up to their bill. They follow the rise of the 
tide* in the rivers, and sjjrcad some leagues 
over the land, groping in the mgishes for worms 
and leeches, and return in tlie evening to the 
sea. J\J. Bail Ion, who made the observations, 
adds, that they might easily lx; made to inhabit 
gardens, where they would feed on insects, 
small lizards, and other reptiles. Yet they may 
be kept on soakcil bread, but must always have 
much water, because they every instant wash 
their bill and feet. They are very clamorous, 
especially when young; and on the coast ol 
I’icardy they are called the Petites Middles 
(the Little Mews). It seems that the name 
Tattaret has also been applied on account of 
their cry L I'llcy appear to be the same with 

* Soinefimfs llifv advance very far: M. Baillon saw on© 
on tliej.oire, above lirty leagues from its mouth. 

1 “ The TattarH is a little coitimou gull ; It derives its 
name from its cry. It the smallest, hut the Imndsoniesh 
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the grey gulls mentioned in the Portuguese re- 
lations of India, under the denomination Ga- 
raios, and which navigators meet with in num- 
bers on the passage from Madagascar to the 
Maldivdk*. To some similar species also we 
must refer the bird called Tambilagan in Lu^on, 
and which is a grey mew of small size, accord- 
ing to the short description given by Camel in 
his account of the Philippine birds, inserted in 
the Philosophical Transactions. 

of the birds of this class ; it would be entirely white, were 
not its back azure. The Tattarets build in flocks, on the 
summits of the most craggy rocks ; and if a person ap- 
proaches them, tliey begin to fly with shrill cries, as if they 
would frighten peppic away with the hideous noise.'' — Hist, 
Gin, des Voyages, tome xix. p. 47* 

* ** On this track there are always seen numbers of birds, 
such as grey gulls, wliich the Portuguese call Garaios .... 
These gulls come to alight on the vessels, and sufter them- 
selves to be caught by the hand, without fearing the sight of 
men, as having never experienced them ; they had the same 
late with the flying-fish, which they hunt on these seas, and 
which, being pursued at once by the birds and the fishes, 
often throw themselves on board the vessels."— Voyages qtti 
ont servi d VEfablmemnt de la Cmnpagnie dss Indes OrientakSf 
Amsterdam, 1702, tome i, p. 277. 
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THE LAUGHING MEW*t^ 

Fiflh Species. 

The cry of this little mciv hears some re- 
semhlauce to a hoarse laugh ; and hence its 

• CHAKACTEU SPECinCUS, 

Larvs RidirI'NIIus. L. alltuius rapile nisiricanlf, rostra 
pedibusque rubris. — Ijiti. Ind. (hn. ii. p. 811. No. 2. 

. OmtL S^sf, i. p. 

Gavu Ridibcnda PimcNicopos.— vi. p, 107. 14. 
Larts Cinrrrus.— R fm Syn, p. l*>8. A. 5.— /W. p. 264. 
La MoCKTTK U I ruse. FI, KuL 1)70 — Buf.par Soim, 

1.x. p.273. pi. 224. f. 1. 

Brown hhaded i). 1. 

BLArx-HKALED OuLL.— Br. Zuo/, ii. No. 252.— Zoo/l 
ii. No. 455.~//7//. ) p. 047. f. Sj/n. vi. 

p. 880. 0. — Id. Sup, p. 200. Birds, li. p. 222. 

HABITAT 

in Europx niantiniis et inundutis ; in Anglia picrumque mi* 
graturiiiH.~15 poiliccs !on;;H ; 8 ped, lat. 

Lares Atricilla. L. albus, capite nigriranie, rostro 
rubro, pedibus nigrii. — Jmf. Oru, ii. p. 818. No. 4. 

Omvi. Spnf. i. p, (WW. 

Gavia Rioibunoa. — Urn . vi. p. 182. B. t. 18. f. 1. 
Lares Major Cinbrees Baltfun, — Rt$ii S^u.p. 120* 8.— 
U’i/i. p. 208 t. 07, 

Balt.ner's Gkkat Asiicoloerkd Sea Mew.— 
(Aujil ) p 840. t. 07. 

Laugh NO Gull.,— *0//. Car, i. t. Jrct. Zool. ib 

No. Sp. vi. p. 388 12. 

Habitat in Amorica^ Eiiropa ; praccedentc paulo • 
quo vix varial ni^i pdlbu^ nigns. 

'*+ In GermaDi GrosHr See Smlic (OftRtef ^Sea Swaltew)i 
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epithet. It is somewhat larger than a pigeon ; 
but, like all the mews, its body appears much 
more, bulky tliiln in reality. The quantity of 
fine feathers with which it is clothed, makes it 
very light; hence it flies almost continually 
over the water; and during its short intervals 
on laud, it is extremely bustling and noisy, 
particularly in the breeding season, when these 
birtls are most collected*. It lays six olive 
eggs spotted witli black; the young ones are 
good food, and, according to the British Zoo- 
logy, they are taken in great numbers in the 
counties of Essex and Stafford. 

Some of these Laughing Mews settle on the 
rivers and evei|thc pools of inland countries f ; 
and they seem to frequent the sous of both con- 
tinents. Catejby found them at the Bahama 
Islands: Fernandez describes them under the 
Mexican name Pipixean: and, like all tiie other 
mews, they abound most in the northern coun- 
tries. Martens, who pbserved ihein in Spitz- 
bergen, and calls them Kirmeu's, says, that they 
lay on whitish moss, iti wliicli tlic eggs can 
hardly be distiuguishc<l, being also dirty-white, 
or greenish dotted with black : tlicy are as large 
as those of pigeons, hut very sharp at the end; 
the yolk is red, and the albugineous liquor is 

nml Grautr Fischer (G rev Fibber) : in Polls!!, Rt/hitxv Poiie- 
hsly Wieksy : in Mexican, ripaain. 

•Hay. 

t Kramer and Schwenckfeld. These birds arc seen on 
the Thames, near Gravesend, according to Albin. 
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blueish. Martens says, that he ate of them, and 
tbuncl them very good, tasting like the eggs of 
lapwings. The parents dart boldly on the per- 
son who dares to rob their nest, and, with loud 
cries, they endeavour to drive him off by strik- 
ing with their bills. The first syllabic of their 
name Kirmew is expressive of their notes, ac- 
cording to the same traveller; who remarks, 
however, that their voice ditters in the various 
regions which they inhabit, the polar tracts, tlie 
coasts of Scotland, those of Ireland, and the 
German Ocean. He asserts that, in general, 
a difference may be perceived in the cries of 
animals of the same species, resulting from the 
influence of climate; and thii^diversity may 
indeed obtain, especially in birds, for the tones 
of animals are the expressions « of their most 
usual sensations ; and the feathered race are de- 
licately' sensible to the variations of the atmo- 
sphere, and to the impressions of temperature. 

Martens observes likewise, that the mcws'of 
Spitzbergeu have liner and more hairy feathers 
than tho.se of our seas. This tliffercnce, too, 
arises from the climate. Another, which seems 
to lie derived from the age of the individual, 
consists in the ‘colour of the bill and the feet: 
in some these arc red, ih others black. Bu*: 
what proves thi^tthis difference docs not consti- 
tute two distinct species i.s, that the intermedi- 
ate shade occurs in sctcral subjects; some hav- 
ing the bill red, aiul the legs only reddishi aud 
others having the bill red at the tip o»ly» 
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the rest black. Thus we admit but one species 
of' Laughing Mew; the difference which led 
Brisson to make a subdivision, lying entirely 
in the colour of. the bill and of the legs. In 
the female, the front and throat are marked 
with white, whereas the whole head of the male 
is covered with a black cap ; the great quills of 
the wing are also partly this colour : the mautlc 
is blueish-cinereous, and the rest of the body 
Avhite*. 


• We shall transcribe Dr. Plot's account of the manner of 
catching the Pewits in the last century in Staftbrilshire. 
After relating some marvellous stories respecting their attach-* 
nient to the lord of the manor, he thus proceeds : ** Being 
pf the migralorjPkind, their first appearance is not till the 
latter end of February, and then in number scarcely above 
•six, which come ;lts harbingers to the rest, to see wlirther the 
hafta or islands in the pools (upon which they build their 
nests) be prepared for them ; but these never so inucli as 
lighten, but fly over the pool, scarcely staying an liour : 
about the 0th of March following, thefe comes a pretty con- 
siderable flight of a hundred or more, and then they alight 
on the hafts, and stay all day, but are gone again at night. 
About our Lady-day, or sooner ip a forw^ard spring, they 
come to stay for good, otherwise not till the beginning of 
April, when they build their nests, which they make not of 
sticks, but heath and rushes, making ^lieiii but shallow, and 
laying generally but four three and five more rarely, 
which are about the bigness of a small lien egg. The hafts 
or islands are prepared for them b(‘t\^cen Michaelmas and 
Christmas, by cutting down the icmhIs and rushes, and put- 
ting them aside in the nooks and corners of the hafts, and in 
the valleys, to make them level ; for should they be permit- 
ted to rot on tbejslaiids, the Pewits would not endure them, 
** Aft<?r thr^ wxeks sitting the young ones are hatched. 
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and about a month aAer they are almost ready to fiy, ivbicb 
usually happens on the dd of June, when the proprietor of 
the pool orders them to he driven and catehed, the gciitiy 
coiniiijg: from all parts to see the sport ; the manner is thus--*. 
They pitch a rabbit-net on the hank-side, in the most conve- 
nient place over against the hafts, the net in the middle being 
about ten yards from the side, but close at the ends in the 
manner of a bow ; then sis or seven men wade into the pool, 
beyond the Pewits, over ;ipr<iiiist the net, with long staves, 
and drive them from the hafts, whence they aH swim to the 
bank-side, and landing, run like lapwings into the net, where 
people are standing ready to take them up, and put them 
into two |>eiis nra<lo within the bow of the net, which are 
built round, about three yards diameter, and a yard high, or 
somewhat better, willi siiiaii staLe«« driven into the ground in 
a circle, and interwoven with hrootn and other raddles/* — 
(This description is illustrated by an engraving ) 

** In which manner there have hern takei in one morning 
fiAy do7.ens at a driving, which, at five shillings a dozen (the 
ancient price of them), comes to 12/. 10^.: but at several 
drifts tirat have been anciently made in the siiue morning, 
there have been a.s many taken as have sold for ilOL ; so that 
some years the profit of tlicm has amoiinted to 50/. or 60/., 
besides what the generous proprietor usually pre.sents bis re- 
lations and the nobility and gentry of the country withal, 
which be constantly does in a plentiful manner, sending them 
to their houses in crates alive ; so that feeding them with 
livers and other eiitraih of beasts, they may kill them at 
what distance of time they please, accordingly as occasions 
present llieniselves, they iicing accounted a good dish at the 
most plentiful tables. * 

But they commonly appoint llirec days of driving thcni» 
within fourteen ilays, «r thereabouts, of the 2d or 5d of 
June ; which, while they are doing, some have observed a 
ocrtaiii old one that seems to l>e somewhat more concerned 
than llie rest, being clamorous, and striking down upon 
heads of the men ; which has given ground of suspicion that 
they have soma government among them, and that this la 
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their prince that is to much concerned for its subjects. And 
it is further observed, that when there is great plenty of 
them, the Lent-corn of ihc countjry is inul^h the better, and 
•o the cow-pastures too, by reason they pick up all the 
worms and the fern flies, which, though bred in the fern, yet 
nip and feed on the young com and grass, and hinder their 
growth/* (The pools of Staffordshire which the Pewits fre- 
quented, were Pewit Pool, in the parish of Norbury, and 
Sebbev* Pool, in the parish of High Oflley.) Vlotfi Natural 
Hiiiory ^ Staffordihirc, pp. 232 and 238. 
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SLi'th Species' 

Wk suspect that tills bird is no otlier than 
our spotted mew (kitliwake)y which visits the 
inland parts of England during winter. We 
make this conjecture, because its bulk is the 
same, and its plumage similar, only brown 
where the other is grey: and it is well known 
that tliese birds when young have a darker cast, 
not to mention how easily the shades may be 
confounded in a description or drawing. If 

* CHAKACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

Lakcs Canvs. L. cinereus, subtus niveus, capite albo 
iiiaeulis fiiu-is vario, collo supra fusco, alls variis, rectrb 
cibus albU fascia uigra. — iMth. Ind. Om. ii. p. 816. No. 9. 
Var. 

— — - Hybernus. — iimd. Spt. i. p.5D6. 
ftAViA Htbkuna. — Bris. vi. p, 189. 12. 

Larus Fl'scus, s, Hybernus. — Raii Syn. p. 130. A. 14.— 

inn. p. 260. t. 66 . 

La Mourttk cI’Hyver. — Buff, par Smn. lx. p. 280. 
Gii.\CA-GI:ACU . — llaii Si/ti. p. 130. 12. — IViU. p, 268r— 
Id. (Angt.) 852. * 

Winter Mew, Coddy Moddy. — Br. Zool. ii. No. 246. 
t. IW, (Apgl.) p. 350. t. m.--Lath. S^n. vi. 

1 >. 384. 13 — Btw.'Binlt, ii. p. 221. 

HABITAT 

in liurepa, America ; in Anglia.* luaritimis ina.xinie frequen** 

• W. 
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tliat of the British Zoology had been better, we 
could have spoken with more confidence. How- 
ever, this Mew lives in wiitter on earth-worms, 
and when its stomach is overloaded, it digorges 
them half-digested ; which is the origin of the 
star-shot or star-gdly *. 


* There is a passage iu Morton's History of Northampton- 
shire iivbichy as it throws light on tlie economy of the Winter 
Mew, and indeed on the nature of birds in general, deserve% 
a place in this work. 

I shall here/' says the intelligent author, set down my 
remarks upon that gelatinous body called star-gellt/, star-shot, 
or star-falien ; so named because vulgarly believed to fall 
from a star, or to be the recrement of the meteor which is 
called the failing or shooting star, or rather the meteor itself 
shot doum to the earth. It is generally a clear, almost sky- 
coloured, tremulous, viscid, or tenacious gelly ; but in water 
glib and slippery. To the hand it is as cold as we generally 
say a frog is ; and is apt to strike a chillness into it. It is 
found in lumps or masses of a certain sizev The largest 1 
have seen was about the bigness of a goose egg. Those that 
are found fresh and new, are generally entire, very little, if 
at all, broken or dis|>cr.*>ed : some of the masses are curled 
or convoluted someu hat like the ileum, or as a garden-snail 
appears when the shell is broken oft' from it. in consistence 
and colour it pretty much resembles boiled starch, or rather 
a soluUoti of gum triigtwanth. I set some of this gelly on the 
fire in a silver vessel : it did uot dissolve, as does cold boil- 
ed starch when it is sot again upoii'Uie fire ; but became 
thick and viscoas ; the more fiuwl or watery part of it having 
gone oft* in vapour. 1 let it stand tiU the humidity was all 
evaporated. To the boltow of the ve&Bel adhered certain 
^kins and vessels, like those of animal bodies. The inside 
of the porringer upon this operation exhibited a glistering like 
that of isinglass ; and there proceeded from it a kind of greasy 
Another experimeot I made of the gelly broken and 
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put into spring-water, which I set to seeth upon the fir^ 
but not much of it dissolved. A piece of muslin being dipt 
kifo it so managed as with starch, was stiffened as with that. 
The gloss that it gave to the muslin might be rubM off. 
The gell)f being put into water, some^ of it subsided; some 
did not. In the pieces that floated I observed several bub- 
bles, which I thought were formed by the water intruded 
intp aud retained in the pores of it. 

It is sometimes found with patches of a dirty-yellow in 
it; sometiiiies with black specks resembling little pellets of 
gruinoiis bU»od. Breaking one of the luuipai 1 discovered 
and took out of it several pieces of touch skiu, and of long 
tenacious string-like bodies. Macerating another of these 
masses that I might ck*ar the striiig>, as 1 called them, from 
the softer or more pulpy part of the gelly, I found them 
brauched and distended through the whole mass ; the smaller 
brauches, in siae and flgiire, like capillary blood-vessels of 
a blackish red, WHh these were broad pieces of a very thin 
film or membrane. The mass, though a large one of the 
sort, might be drawn up and suspended by these strings. 
The gelly, when it has lieen kept for some time, becomes 
putrid, and has a strong smell, like that of a dead carcase in 
a putrid state. Chickens will eat it. 

This star-shot, as it is called, is very rarely to be met with 
on the tillage lands. At Oxendon, and in most oUier places, 
we find it chiefly in tbe lower and moister ground, particu- 
larly on tlie ledges of sod, upon tbe sides of trenches in 
meadows, uptin and near the banks of brooks or pools, on 
ant-hills ^nd niouid-banks now and then in great plenty. It 
occurs sometimes in dry, barren, and heathy ground. It does 
not apf^ear for any nifinber of years successively in one and 
the same place. At Pisford, in January 1702, was shown 
me a mass of star-gel ly lying upon a dead hedge that I am 
well assured had its first appearance there. The like has 
been found upon a flat board at tbe top of a cherry-ladder, 
in Mr. Courtinaifs ganicii at Thor|)e. The last in as com- 
pact a mass us those upon the ground are usually found in. 

It is chiefly sc;en in misty mornings^ add in wef weathef* . 
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in nntnnin, in winter, and early in tlie spring; seldom or 
oerer any that is fresh and new in the time of frost, or in the 
summer months. 

III 1700 there was no star gelly to be found about Ox- 
endoii, till a wet week «in the end of February, when the 
shepherds broiiglit me about thirty several lumps or masses 
of it. 

Applied to the running heels of horses, it has been found 
to be of use ; as also for pasting paper to pasteboard, glass, 
and the like. 

” As to the origin of this body, it has in many particulars 
a near analogy with animal substances ; as the description of 
it plainly shows. And by several other circumstances that 
are not mentioned, it ap)iears to me to be only the disgorg* 
ing or casting of birds of three or four sorts ; of those sort 
of fowl in particular that at certain seasons do feed very 
plentifully upon earth worms and the like; and especially of 
the sea-maw^ and the Winter ilirw or Coddy-nwddy — birds of the 
gull kind, which are very ravenous. The Cmidy-moddies come 
up into this country in great numbers at the time this star- 
shot is generally found, viz. in the autumn and the winter 
months ; frequent those very places where it usually occurs, 
viz. moist meadows and the banks of brooks, more rarely 
ploughed lands ; and greedily devour earth-worms, which in 
those places, and about that time of the year, arc very nu- 
merous. They generally come up the valleys, where our 
brooks and rivers run, very early in the morning, even before 
the shepherds or any body else are abroad in the fields ; es*- 
pecially in foggy mornings and before a storni> in such sea- 
sons and in such weather as in a particular manner invite the 
earth-worms out of their holes and recesses up to the surface : 
and the birds return again to seinvurd. In the month of 
September, 17U8, I saw a Coddy-imMy^ shot down to the 
ground, that on her fall upon the ground, when almost half- 
dead, disgorged a heap of half* digested earth-woriiis, much 
resembling the gelly called star-shot. 

“ In fine, having compared the notes or marks of tliat dis- 
jgorge or casting with those of the gelly called star-shot, I 
found them so much alike, I am satisfied the latter is forthf 
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main tlie same origin as is the former. Sonic of those ma.vso$ 
I take to be by herons and bitterns after having fed 

upon frosjs, which they •sometimes do. Sir William Craven 
once shot a bittern by one of the WiiiwicU pools, which after 
threat heaAin«i; and workiris: of her breast, at length discharg- 
ed a c]uantily of this sort of «:elly. I'lie worthy Mr. 'rhonijs 
Clerke, of Watford, asjjorc.s me, that lie has 'C<*ii a muss of 
star-^elly, wiieriMi appeared the lieod and otlier parts of a 
fro|i; almost dissolve*! into a v:e!l\, like to that whicdi cnconi- 
passed it. Ilaviti*; kejjt a parcel of fr<»i^^‘ spawn some fiiui* 
by me, it iiad a smell very like that of eoriiipted star shot. 
Others of them, it is not mibkely, are tlistjiiined hy crows, 
wJieii they feed over-abnmiaiitly on earth worm >. The car. 
rion crow will likewise f* ed upon fn>j;s and toads too, peck- 
in*; them into [jieees, ami so dc\ourin^ lln'hi ; whereas the 
herons, tic. swallow them whole. 'File «i;lly upon tluMlead 
hedj5e, and on the c‘herrylad<!er, in the instances above- 
mentioned, I am opt to think came froiu crows or rooks. . . . 

** It is u^md with bird-*, the im»i*e ravonous isort especial l\, 
to cast np wh.tt is uneu>\ and litnilu‘ti*(»tiie to their stoiiiuelis. 
This i* well 1*1! >wn to those who are cbtiversaiit and cvperk 
eiiccd in th * nusiiiess of ordeiintr am! nianagint; of binis, es- 
peciady Jjai;k>. We iiKiy nvcsouaidy .suppose, that aJI other 
birds th .t le.nc a mendiranons sloniacli, and voracious up- 
petite, do tile same upon any the like occasion ; these in 
patticular 1 nave now inentiomMl, nainciy, herons am! bit- 
feiiis, i»ineli have a meiiibruii»»iis slornacli, as have uil liic 
camivorini'r birds : and the W inter Mew and the carrion 
crow, pilose stoinach.s are not furnished with such thick 
muscles, as are those <.f the i;raiiivarons birds. These, the 
Winter Mew paitW:ularly, having; "luftecl and overcharg’d 
their slomvK-lis wuh earth-worms, or llie like cold and viscid 
food, liiey cast it up ag:ain nut c!uly di*«Hoived ; then especi- 
ally when the earih-wornis, <Jte. arc a new or more iinroinmon 
sort of fo*u! to them. We have a parallel instance it* 

.•vf«rls of li-he^, according; to the curious and judicious Mr. 
Ray, who takes the lS;i!/a: AJin'mtc which arc little round 
lumjis (soiiif? of them as big as tennis b;dls) of festuca amJus-. 
ed togettier, to be cast out of fialies" stomachs/^ 
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Afti R this enumeration of the species of 
Gulls and M ews well described and distinctly 
known, we shall mention a few others, vv;jicli 
might probably be ranged with the preceding, 
if their indications were more complete. 

1. That which Hrisson calls the ZiU/e Grey 
MezVt saying, that it is equal in bulk to the great 
cinereous mexo ; aiul which seems to difler from 
that species, or from that of the grcy-mantled 
bill, because it has white mixed with grey on 
the back. 

2. That great Sea-mew, mentioned by An- 
derson, which preys on an excellent fish, called 
in Iceland runniagen. lie tells us, that this 
bird carries it ashore, and cats onl)' the liver; 
and that the peasants instruct the cliiidreii to 
run up to the mew as soon as it alights, and 
snatch from it the fish. 

3. The bird killed by Mr. Banks, in the lati- 
tude of I"* 7' north, and longitude SH® 50', and 
which he terms the Black-footed Gull, or Larus 
Crepidatus. The excrements were of a bright 
fed, approaching that of the liquor contained 
in the helix, wliieh floats on the sea;, which 
renders it probable that the biTd feeds on that 
shell-fish. 

4. The mew called by the iilhfibitants of the 
island of Lufon Taringting, and which, from 
the character of vivacity ascribed to it, and its 
habit of running swiftly on the shore, rhay be 
either the little grey incw^or the laughing mew. 
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5. The mew of the lake of Mexico, called 
by the inhabitants Acuicuitzcatl, and of which 
Fernandez says nothing more. 

6. Lastly, a gull observed, by the Viscount, 
de Querhoent, in the road off the Cape of Ciood 
Hope, and which, from the account he oblig- 
ingly communicated, must be a sort of the 
black*mantle, but its legs, instead of red, are 
sea-green. 
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Considering its size and figure, this bird 
might be ranged with the mews. But if it be 
of that family, it has lost all fraternal affection; 
for it is the avowed and eternal persecutor of 
its kindred, and particularly of the kittiwake. 
It keeps a steady eye on them, and when it 
perceives them betake to flight, it pursues with- 
out intermission. Tlie people of the north report 
tliat its object is to obtain the excrements from 
those unhappy little mews ; and they have, for 
tliat reason, callcil it Stmndjager, to which 
Stercorarius is synonimous. Most probably, 
however, this bird does not devour the dung, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Larus Crepidatus. L. lutco fuscoque varius, subtus 
pallidior, macula alarum alba.— LaM. Ind. Om. ii. p. 819« 
No. 14. 

— ' . Ctnel. Si/st. i. p. 602. — Hawksw, 

Voy. i. p. 15. 

Catarracta Cepphus.— JVhY. Trans, lii. p. 135 . — Rati 
'Syn. p. 12». 11.— /fo7/. p.2G7.—Id. (Angl.) p. 351. t.67. 
Stercorarius Striatus. — Bris. v\ jv 152. 2. t. 13. f. 2. 
Le Labbb oil Stkrcoraire.— Tl. Enl. »91. — 
par Sonn, lx. p. 290. pi. 224. f. 2. 

Black-toed Gull. — Br. Zool. ii. Ndt 244. t. 86. — Arct. 
iioQl. ii No. 460. — l/tth. Syn, vi. p. 387. 15. — Id. Sup, 
p. 208. — Bew, Birds, ii. p. 236. 

HABITAT 

■pariim iu Europa.— 16 pollices longa. 


W. 
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but ,on1y the fish which the l^ittiwakes drop 
fiom their bill or disgorge*: Ispecielly as it 
catches fish itself, and also* eats ftrhales’ blub> 
hei; and atiiidst the abundance of nourishment 
with whicli the sea supplies its inhabitants, it 
would be vci V stian^e if the Labbc was reduced 
to swallow what dll the rest reject. 

* Sotnr nafurah'i^b lia%e allep[ecl, that ccrtpilinpfcies of 
pursue others foi their excrements. I baire k|l 
tliat was lu mv power to asicrtain this fact, wU|6 I Ym 
alwa\b aver c to In neve I have trcqueiitly to the 

hca sliOic to iiia\c oh^enations, aiul have dl^NWiicci what 
gave iiho to tia lahle. It is this; ^ ^ \ 

** 1 lie gulls uuuut ill! with each^i^hnr ft 
about their can ac< > at leaa tihb gttttt! (WiyB^peeies : 
uhtii one (otae« out otlbebralf> Itifb iibjltlb the 

fust which perceives ft and 

if the fortuoate ytuftdftiftif captur<» 

^ util be in it< tssi^ by which 

strike with thefe avoid thsw Iwt 

b) or by repolliiijj; iU( snemy; and whdher tlsK 

M(,uiubua it» Fight, fit it 

fm, or bCnslfdr flat tlio ibh 

in »iuitkl\ tluoHii, It uj) ; tl -• Jgflieri 

tthes it dcsinttsJy babre 
issrs to receive it. 


scemK 
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No person has better described these birds 
than Gbistcr, in the Memoirs of tlic Academy 
of StockhoUp. “ The flight of the Labbe,” says 
he, “ is swift and poised, like that of the 
goshaw'k. I he strongest wind cannot hinder 
it from catching in the air the small 'fish 
thrown to it by tiic fishermen. When they 
call lah^ lab^ it immediately repairs to receive 
tl»c fissh, whether law or dressed, or the other 
foixi wliich is offered to it. It also takes the 
herrings out of tlte busses, and if they arc 
salted, it washes them before swallow'ing! One 
can hardly approach it or fire upon it, unless 
some bait be thrown. But the fishermen are 
kind to it, as it is an almost infallible sign of a 
])erring-.shoai ; and \rhen the Lcibbe does not 
appear, their success is small. This bird is 
almost always on the sea; generally two or 
three appear together, and very seldom five 
or six. When it cannot find provision at 
vsea, it conics to the beach and attacks the 
mews, which scream on its appearance : but 
it rushes on them, and overtaking them, 
it alights on their back, and obliges them to 
cast up the fish which thc}' had just swallowed. 
This bird, as well as the nicwsr lays its eggs on 
the rocks ; the male is blacker and rather larger 
than the female , 

Though it is the long-tailed Labbe to which 
these observations seem chiefly to apply, we 

• ColleGtlon Aosdcniique, fwriit etrangiic, toai. xi. p. 61 . 
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conceive that they relate also to the species 
now under consideration, whose tail is fashion- 
ed so that the two middle feathers are the 
Idngest, but do not much exceed the others. Its 
bulk is nearly equal to that 6f the little mew, 
and its colour is du ii -cinereous, waved with 
greyish * : the wings are very large, and the 
legs are formed as in the mews, only not 
quite so strong; the toes are sliorter. But 
the bill differs more from that of these birds, 
the end of the upper mandible being armed 
with a nail or hook that appears added ; a cha- 
racter in .which the bill of the Lubbe resembles 
that of the petrels, though the nostrils are not 
tubular. 

The Labbe has, in the carriage of its head, 
something of the bird of prey, and its pre- 
datory life belies not its appearance. It walks 
with its body erect, and screams very loud: 
it seems, says Martens, to pronounce x-ja or 
johaitf when heard at a distance, and its voice 
resounds. Their mode of life necessarily dis- 
perses them; and that navigator says, that 
they are rarely found together : he adds, that 
the species seemed not to be numerous, and 
that he met with few about Spitzbergen. 
The stormy winds of the mouth of November, 
1779, drove two .of these birds upon the coasts 
of Picardy : they were sent to us by M. Baillon, 


* This colour is lighter below the body ; and sometimes, 
according to Martens, the belly is white. , 
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and from them wc have made the preceding 
description *. 

* It is found in the northern parts of Europe and America^ 
and even on the Atlantic! It weighs eleven ounces; iti 
length is fifteen incfies, and its alar extent thirty -nine. 
Linnaeus says, that it lays two eggs, which are pale ferru- 
gineous^ spotted with black. 

Maudult says, that a man fishing in the Seine near Paris, 
in September, caught a Labile which had pounced upon a fish 
that bad taken the hook, and was brought to shore with it. W. 
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*1’HE production of tlic two middle feathers 
of the tail in two detached and divcra:ino- 
shafts, characterises this species, whicli is of 
the same bulk with the preceding. It has a 
black cap on the head ; its nock is wliitc, and 
all the rest of its plumage grey : .sometimes the 
two long feathers of the tail are black. Tills 
liird was sent to as from Siberia, and we think 
that it is the same species with that found by 
(imelin in the plains of AJangasea, near the 

* CII.VU/VCTLU SPI-.CIFICL’S. 

LABr.s Parasitkcs. L. supra ni»i‘r, collo pecturr. ct 
abtioiiiiiic uiifis, rcrtricibu'i ihrabu.' intiPiui'dii:} longibsimis. 
— hiih, fiiff. Oi'fL ii. |>. BU). Nt>. 15. 

, jVi//. 1’ian.s, p. 421, 23. — GmL 

Syf. i. p. (j(M. 

irKK( oi.AUits Longk:aui)Ls.-~/*V/.?. y\. j>. 155. 3. (Mas,) 

— /im. vi, p, 150. 1. (I'hn.) 

Le Labbe u LoNGi h Qt'Ei VI, Enl. 

par S'jnn. Ix, p. 207. 

StBI NUT-JagEU, i. «.*. Kc7r<>o5r^cy.^— Spn, p. 127. 2. 
.Arctic I’liUKS.—i.V/u’. t. 1 1». 1 11). M, tt V, 

(j;lll.--7’/.^/o<;/. ii. Ko. 245. 1. 37. M. et F.—Arci, 

Zoul ii. No. Sj/». vi. p. 30!). 1C. t. yS).— /ifw. 

Ends, ii. p. 23!). 

• II. A 15 1 TAT 

ill Kurojia, Asia, America, tain uJto mari quaia sinubus. W. 

t III Dwimurk it ii called Stiondf jif^er, or Sc^j/t-valli 
(dii!n»4>ird; : in Sweden, Swnt itn^e; aud in An^cniianw» 
J/ihbi,h: in Nurwrtv, Kj/u^kua vr 'Iju/va, * 
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tanks of the river Jenisa. It occurs likewise 
in Norway, anti even in Finmark and Anger- 
mania; and Edwards received it from Hud- 
son's bay, where, ^ he observes, the English, no 
doubt on account of its hostilities against the 
mew, call it the Man-of-war Bird ; a name be- 
forehand applied, and with better reason, to the 
frigat. Tliat author adds, that, from the length 
of its wings and the weakness of its legs, he 
should have judged that this bird lived more 
flying at sea than tvalking on laud : yet, he 
remarks, the feet are as rough as a file, and 
proper to cling to the slippery backs of large 
fishes. Edwards entertains the same opinion 
with us, that tlie Labbe, by the form of its 
bill, is intermediate between the mews and 
petrels. 

IJrisson reckons a third species of Lablre, the 
Stercurarius Utriaius* ; but, as it is founded 
on Edwards’s description, who regarded it as 
the female of the Long-tailed Labbe, we can- 
not adopt it. Wii also are of opinion, that it is 
only a variety from age or sex ; and we even 
suspect that our first species might perhaps ad- 
mit the same arrangement. In that case, we 
should have oidy one kind of Ijabbe, of which 
the adult or male would be that with two long 

1 

* “ Above brown ; tlie feathers eifgetl at the tip with 
tawny; below dirty-nhilCj .striiicd transversely with brown; 
•Is head brown ; its tliroat wbitish-browii ; its tail-qiiilN 
white at their origin, and deep brown the rest of tlnni 
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feathers in tlie tail, and the female would be 
that represented by Edwards ; the mantle deep 
ash-brown on the wings and tail, with the fore- 
side of the body of a dirty, white-grey; the 
thighs, the lower belly, and the rump, crossed 
with blackish and brown lines *. 

* These birds are spread over the northern parts of 
Eurofie, Asia, and America, frequenting both the open sea 
and the beach. They place their nest on the little hillocks 
in tfie marshes, and lay two ash-coloured eggs, spotted with 
black. W. 
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THE ANHINGA' 

If regularity of form in animaU, and sym- 
metry of proportion, strike us as graceful and 
beautifiil : and if the rank which we assign 

* Cl 

them corresponds to the feelings they excite; 
still nature knows not such distinctions. She 
loves the«n because they are the children of her 
creation ; and her attachment retjuires no other 
plea. She cherishes alike in the desert the 
elegant gaztl^ and the shapeless camel; the 

^ * PLOTUS. 

CHARACTER GEXERICUS. 

nostrum rectum, acuminatum, denticulatum. 

Nans rima ad basin. 

Faeks ttmentum nuda. 

Fsda breves, palmati, tetradactyli, digitis omnibus con- 
aexis. 

. ^^jCj^»ACT«iR'SP£CIFlCUS. 

*** .-qipiu i«vi, abdumiiie aibo.— Lo/A. 

p^rn. ii. p. SOal'IIlK . 

si/St. i. p. 680. 

vC pi. 478. I- — p. 124. 7.— 
rn/sfmmsm^y p. m, t. 72. 

.NHlNgy^i— B#. parsl^. lx. p. 302. pi. 225. f. 1. 
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pretty musk ♦ and the gigantic : she 

launches into the air at once the magnificent 
eagle and the liideous vulture; and she con- 
ceals under the eartli antf in the waters genera- 
tions inuumerahlc of insects, fashioned in ev^ery 
fantastic shape. All varieties of figure and 
structure she admits, provided they are suited 
to the subsistence and propagation of the kind. 
Tile mantes live under the form of a leaf: the 
.sea-urchins arc imprisoned within a spherical 
shell : the vital juices filter and circulate 
through tlic hranclus oi’ \\ii: ostcrias. The bead 
of the zi/gLiia i.s llalteued into a hammer; and 
the w holi' body of the moon-fish is rolled into a 
spiny globe. .\iid do not ar thousand other 
j)r(;<luctions of figures equally strange deinon- 
strafe, that the uni\ersal inothei; has aimed at 
diliusing animation, and of e,\tcnding it to all 
po.ssihle i‘.)i ins.' Not content with varying the 
tiacesand .shades of the oiiginul pictuies, docs 
not s'le stem solicili.us to draw communicating 
rn:es tiom t’ach gciius to all the others.'’ and 
jtlius, fro'.n her rude.st sketches to her most 
fiiiislu'd performanees, all are connected and 
interwoven. Thus we have .seen that the ostrich, 
tiic cassowary, and the dodo, by the shortness 
of ii'.cir wiug.s, the weight of their body, and 
the largcuc.ss of *the bones of their legs, forn^ 

* Mnschiis Pvt^mwiis. — Linn, 

Tiie (iiiitica Mtisk. — Fenn, 

t Cam^^lopanlalis'Girafta. — Linn* 

The Cumelopard-— 
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the shade hetween tlie quadrupeds and the 
birds : the penpfuius are a-kin to the fish : and 
the Auhinga, the subject of this article, ex- 
liibits a reptile g'afted ou the body of a bird. 
Its excessively long and slender neck, and its 
small cylindrical head, rolled out like a spindle, 
of the same girth with the neck, and drawn out 
into a long sharp bill, resemble both the figure 
and the motion of a snake, whether the bird 
nimbly extends its head to fly from the tops of 
trees, ur uufoUls it and darts it into the water to 
pierce the fishes. 

These singular analogies have ctpjally struck 
ail who have ohs('rved the Anhiuga in its na- 
tive country* (l^razil and Guiana); they strike 
ns c\^cn in the dried specimens of onr cabinets. 
The plunnige of the neck and head <loes not 
alter its slender shape; for it is a close down, 
shaven like velvet; the eyes are f)f a brilliant 
black, with the iris golden, and encireied by a 
nuked skin: the hill is jug:gcil at tl;e tip witm 
small in'dentings turned backwards. Tlio body 
is scarcely seven inches long, and the ueejt 
alone measures double. 

The extreme len,gth of the neck is not the 
only disproportion that strikes us in the figure 
of the Auhinga. Its large and broad tad, com- 
posed of twelve spread foathc'i s, dilicrs no le>'i 
horn the short ii)uud sha])e which obtains n; 
most of titc su iinmii.g-hiials : yet the Auhiiu,' ■. 
swims, and even dives, only holding its b- .' ' 
• Maregrave. — Bancrc, 
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out of the water, in which it plunges entirely 
on the least suspicio,n of danger ; for it is very 
wild, and can never \ye surprised on land. It 
keeps constantly on the water, or perched On 
the tallest trees, by the sides of rivers and in 
overflowed savannas. It builds its nest on 
these trees, and repairs among them to pass the 
night. Yet it is entirely pahnated, its four toes 
beijjg connected hy a .single piece of membrane, 
and the nail of the middle one serrated within. 
These coincidences of structure and habits seem 
to indicate an aflinity between tbe Anhinga and 
the cormorant and boobies ; but its small cylin- 
drical head, and its bill rlrawn out to a point, 
Mithout any hook, distinguish it from these 
two kinds of birds. The skin of the Anhinga 
is very thick, and the flesh commonly fat, but 
has a disagreeable oily taste: Muregrave found 
it to be no better than that of the gull, which 
is surely very bad. 

None of the three Anhingas figured in our 
I^lanches Enltimiuces exactly icscmbics that de- 
acrihed by Maregrave. No. *)()(> has, like that 
naturalist's, the upper side of the back dotted,, 
the end ofthct^il fringed with grey, and the 
icit of a shining black : but all the body is 
black;: the head and ueck arc not grey, and the 
bri^st is <rf a silvery white. No. 959 has not 
the tail fi inged *. Yet wc think that these 

• PlotdK iVieiiuiogiibtcr.-*0'mr/. 

The Biack-liellu*d Anliinga. — PtifJi. 

The Jilack-bellicd Darter. — Lai//^ 
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two birds, which were brought from Cayenne, 
are really of the same species with the Brazilian 
Anhinga, dcscrilwd by Maregrave ; the diflTer- 
ena‘S of colours jiot exceeding what, in the 
plumage of the water birds especially, might 
a*5uit from age or sex. ilarcgravc remarks 
too, that the nails of his Anhinga were reflect- 
ctl and very sharp, and that it uses them to 
catch fish ; that its wings are large, and reach, 
when closed, to the middle of its long tail. 
He seems, however, to overrate its bulk in 
comparing it to the duck. The Anhinga which 
wc know, may be about thirty inches, or even 
more, from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail: but this largo tail and its long neck 
occupy the largest share of this measure, and 
its body does not appear to exceed that of a 
wmrillon. 
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Wi have seen that the Anhinga is a native 
of South America, and, notwithstanding the 
possibility that such a bird, furnished with long 
wings, might traverse the ocean, like the 
cormorants and the boobies, 1 should have 
restricted it to those countries; nor would 
the denomination merely of Senegal Anhinga 
have altered my opinion, had not a note of 
Adanson, accompanying a specimen, assured 
us, that a species of Anhinga inhabits the 
coast of Africa, where the people of the country 
call it kandar. This Senegal Anhinga dift'ors 
from those of Cayenne, because its neck, and 
the upper side of its wings, are of a rufous- 
fulvous, marked by pencils on a dark-brown 
ground, the rest of the plumage being black. 
Its figure, its port, and its bulk, are exactly 
the same as in the American Anhingas. 

* ClIARACTEU fiPECZFlCUS. 

PcoTcs Melanogaster. P. Biger, capitc collo et tec- 
trioibus alarum rufo fuscoque striatk.— M, Om. ii. 
p. 806. No. 2. Var. i. 

L’Anhinoa Roux,—?/. EhI. 107.— fii/. par Sm> k. 
p. 310. — Lath. Sj/nt vi.p. 620. 2. C. 
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Tke mode of life, the habits, and economy, 
uf animals, are not so free as might be sup- 
posed. Their actions result not from inclina- 
tion and choice, but arc the necessary effects 
of their peculiar organisation and structure. 
Nor do they seek ever to infringe or evade the 
law of their constitution : the eagle never aban- 


RHYXCHOPS. 
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Honsh is rocks, nor the heron her shores: the one 
shoots down from the aihial regions to plunder 
or murder the lamb, founding his prescriptive 
right 01^ his strength, his armour, and his habit- 
ual rapine; the other, standing in the mire, pa- 
tiently expects the glimpse of its fugitive prey. 
The woodpecker never forsakes the trees round 
which he is appointed to creep. The snipe must 
for ever remain iti its marshes, the lark in its 
furrows, and the warbler in its groves. All the 
granivorous birds seek the inhabited countries, 
and attend on the progres.s of cultivation. 
While those which prefer wild fruits and ber- 
ries perpetually fly before ns, and cherish the 
wilds, and forests, and mountains: there, re- 
mote from the dwellings of man, they obey the 
injunctions of Nature. She ret&ins the hazel- 
grous under the thick shade of pines ; the soli- 
tary blackbird under his rock ; the oriole in the 
forests, which resound with its notes : while the 
bustard seeks its subsistence on the dry com- 
mons, and the rail in the w’ct meadows. Such 
are the eternal immutable decrees of Nature, as 
permanent as their forms : these great posses- 
sions she never /csigns, and on theise wc vainly 
hope to encroach. And are we not continually 
reminded of the^wcakness of our empire? ^She 
obliges ns even to receive troublesome and nox- 
ious Species : the rats make a lodgment in our 
houses, the martins in our windows, the spar- 
rows in our roofs; and when she conducts the 
stork to the top of our old ruinous towers, al- 
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ready the habitation of tlie mournful family of 
nocturnal birds, does sUe not hasten to resume 
the possessions which we have usurped for a 
time, but which the sHent lapse of ages will in- 
fallibly restore to her? 

Thus the numerous and diversified species of 
birds, led by instinct, and confined by their 
Acants to the diflerent districts of nature, have 
apportioned among themseU'es the air, the earth, 
and the water. Each holds its place, and en- 
joys its little domain, and the means of sub- 
sistence, which the extent or defect of its fa- 
culties will augment or abridge. And as all the 
possible gradations in the scale of existence 
must be filled up, some species, confined to a 
single mode of support, cannot vary the use of 
those imperfee); instruments which Nature has 
bestOM'ed on them. Thus the spoon-bill seems 
formed for gathering shell-fish : the small flex- 
ible strap and the reflected arch of the avoset’s 
bill reduce it to li\'e on fish- spawn ; the oyster- 
catcher has an ax-shaped bill, calculated for 
opening the shells : and the crossbill could not 
subsist,’ Avere it not dextrous in plucking the 
scales from the fir-cones. Lastly, tlie 3hearbiU 
could neither eat sidewise, nor father food, nor 
peck forwards; its bill consisting of two pi^es 
extremely unequal, the loAver ‘mandible, being 
long and extended disproportionately, projects 
far beyond the upper, into which it falls like a 
f^or into its haft^. To catch its prey witli 

• Ray. 
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this avvkward and defective instrument, the 
bird is obliged to fly skininiiug the surtace, and 
with its lower inainfible cutting the water. Uy 
this necessary and laborious exertion, the only 
one it can perform, it shovels up the fish, and 
earns its subsistence *. Hence some observers 
have called it Cutwater: the name Sitcurbill 
(bec~en-ciseau) is derive<l from the structure of 
its bill; the lower mandible being hollowed out 
by a channel, and furnished with two sharp 
iedges, receives tl>c upper one, whiclr is flat- 
tened like a blade. 

The point of the bill is black, the part next 
the head is red, and so are the feet, whicli have 
the same structure as those of the gulls. The 
Shearbill is nearly equal to the little cinereous 
mew ; the whole upper surface the bod)', the 
fore-side of the neck, nnti the front, are white ; 
it has also a wiiite streak on the wing, some of 
whose quills, and also the lateral ones of the 
tail, are partly white : all the rest of the plum- 
age is black, or blackish-brown : in sonic sub- 
jects it is simply brown, which appears to in- 
dicate a variety from age t » f*'** according to 
Catesby, the male and female are of the same 
colour. • 

* “ They feed on small fish, which they catch flying 
the water H shallow ; ‘they keep their lower mandible almost 
always in the water, and when they feel a fish they close both 
mandibles, which may he termed the blade8."—iV«»®*''* 

/4c Xaiutal JJiitorif Cuiwta, coMHumiccted 4y ■d/. ^ 

Borde, Liiig'% jihy»iciim al fViyranr, • 

t Rbynctuqis Fulva, — Linn, 
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These birds are found on the coasts of Caro- 
lina and of Guiana ; on the latter they are nu- 
merous, and appear in flocks, alnjost always on 
wing, and only flight in the mire. Though 
their wings are very long, their flight is re- 
marked to be slow * : if it were swift, they 
could not distinguish and raise their prey, as 
they rushed along the surface of the Avater. 
According to the observations of M. De la Borde, 
they come in the rainy seasons to nestle on the 
islets, and particularly the Grand Connetable, 
near the shores of Guiana. 

The species seems peculiar to the American 
seas; nor can we extend it to the East Indies, 
because Ray’s contiiniator mentions a drawing 
sent from Madras, but which was perhaps made 
elsewhere. We are also of opinion, that the 
sheerwater of the South Sea, so often mention- 
ed by Captain Cook, is not the same with the 
Shearbill of Cayenne, though they have received 
the same name ; for, besides the immense differ- 
ence between the hot climate of Cayenne and 
the pinching colds of the South Seas, it ap- 
pears, from two passages of his narrative, that 
his sheer waters Avere petrels i*, and that they 

* Memoirs communicated by M. De la Borde. 

■f “ We now began to see some of that sort ot petals so 
well known to sailors by the name df shcerwaters, latitude 
58® lO* S. longitude 50® 54' E." — SeewU ^uj/age, vol. i. 
p. 45. “ We had another opportunity ot examining two dif- 
ferent albatrosses, auA a large black species ot sheerwater, 
Proceltaria MquinffxiaUs : we had now been nine weeks out of 
•jghtofla«d."--/(f. 
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occur in the higher latitudes, and even on the 
frozen islands with the albatrosses aud peu< 
guius • f. 

• The sheemater is the same with *thc puffia, which uiJt 
afterwards be described, and which is in fact a species of 
petrel. 

+ We were in tfic midst of the iee (in 01® 51^ S. and 95’ 
E.) ; we had buf few birds about ns ; they were albatrossesy 
blue petrels, and shcerwaters.'' — Conk, •• Durii^; our run 
among the ice islands, the pintadoes aiui the sheerwaters oe* 
curred in smaller numbers, but the penguins began to ap'* 
pear." — Cook. “ As the weather was often calm, Mr. Banks 
went in the boat to shoot birds, and he brought some aK 
batrosses and sheerwaters ; the latter were smaller than those 
which we saw in the Straits of Le Maire, and had a deeper 
colour on the back.” — Cook*9 Fint Vojfage^ Sheerwaters 
me seen along the coast of Chili/’-«-Cartrrr/« 
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Man, who rules with haughty sway on land, 
is scarcely known in another great division of 
Nature’s vast empire. On the stormy face of 
the seas, he finds enemies of siijxjiior force, olj- 
stacles that baffle his art, and <langers that ex- 
ceed his courage. When, he dares to pass those 
barriers of the world, all the elements combine 
toa^ l ^ ish audacity, and Nature reclaims 
tlmtcUlMjniQii which he vainly aspires to usurp; 
there he ll^l^gitive, not a master. It he dis- 
turbs the ihhi^ 
fixes some tffil 
safe in th&4i;ip«^fl 


ts, if ibe ensnares or trans- 
,^-the hulk of tliem, 
in some fu- 

ap£ciFfcus, 


Sterna SxoLiDAr S, covpo'w oif ro, froiitc alblcaaWjt so- 
perciliis atris. — Ijoth. p*805.'No. 6. 


PASSWI^TULTU^^-llaH 
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Fuspl^ 

l|iA MoOBTin' 

Le Nooni.^l 
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a Oceano, imprimis inter tropicos.— 16 pollices longa. W. 
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ture period see the winds and storms, and pierc- 
ing cokls, sweep from the face of the ocean its 
troublesome and destructive guests. 

In fact, tlie anim||^ wMiich Nature, though 
with feebler faculties, has fortified against the 
billows and the tempests, kjiow not our do- 
minion. JMost of tlje sea-birds sufter us to ap- 
proach them, and even lo seize them, with a 
degree of uiiconcern that appears to border on 
stupidity, but which clearl\ evinces that man 
is to them a new and strange being, and that, 
far removed from his controul, they eiyoy full 
and entire liberty. We have already seen se- 
veral instances of that apparent weakness, or 
rather profound security, which characterises 
the winged inhabitants of the ocean. The Nod- 
dy, of which we now treat, h;^ been termed 
the Foolish Sparrow (' Ptmer StuUus );a very in- 
accurate denomination, since the Noddy is not 
a sparrow, but resembles a tern or little mew, 
and in fact forms the gradation between these 
two kinds of binls ; for it has the teet of the 
mew, aiid the hill of the tern. All its plumage 
is dark brown* except a white space, like a cowl, 
oil the top of the liead. Its bulk is nearly equal 
to that of the cofnmon tern. 

\W-havc adopted the name Noddy (Hoddi), 
which occurs frc(^uently in English voyages * 
because it expresses the stupidity, or silly con- 
fidence, with which the bird alights on the 

* Particukirly in those of Dampier and Cook# - 
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masts and yards of sliips* and even on the 
sailors’ liauds '|\ 

Tlie species seems not 'to extend much be- 
yond the tropics but iy^ery numerous in its 
haunts. At Cayenne,”* ays M. De la Borde, 

there are a hundred Noddies for one booby, 
or man-of-war bird; they particularly cover the 
rock of the Grand Connetahle, whence they 
come to tly about the vessels; and, when a can- 

* These are stupid birds, wliich, like the boobies allow 
themselves to be caught by the band, on the yard* and the 
of on which they alight.**— Ca^A. 

+ The Thounroux (the name of the Noddies in Cayenne) 
come to fish on very ample space, in company with the fri- 
gats ; I never saw them alight oji the water, like the gulls ; 
but at night they come roving about llie vessels to find re- 
pose, and the sailors catch them by lying on the top of the 
stern, and stretclfiag out their hand, upon which tite birds 
make no scruple to alight.'* — Mattoirs commuincaitd bi/ M, Dc 
la Borde, physician at Cayenne. 

t Catesby. “ Noddies and egg birds (which seem to he a 
kind of tern) in 27'^ 4' south latHude, and J03" oti' west lon- 
gitude, about the beginning of March,"' — “ On tlio 
28Ui February, in 38^ 7' south latitude, and 102^ 33' west 
longitude (in sailing towards the tropic), we began to see fly- 
mg-fi:»b, egg-birds, and Noddies, which fte said not to go 
above sixty or eighty leagues from land ; but of this we have 
no certainty. No one jtt knows to wfiat distance any of the 
oceanic birds go to sea ; for my own part, I do notp^eiieve 
that there is one in the whole tribe tjial can be relied on, in 
pointing out the vicinity of land.** — Idem, The Noddies 
We seen more than an liumlred leagues fiom laud.’* — Cutesby. 
The egg -bird of Cook is the same with the Noddy of 
Daiupier, and is the sooty tern, Sterna Fuli^initsa, already de- 
scribed. • 
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non is fired, they rise embodied in a thick 
cloud.” Catesby also saw them in great num- 
bers, flying together, and dropping continually 
on the surface of the sea, to catch the little fish, 
shoals of which are Ifnpelled *by violent winds. 
The birds seem to perform their part with great 
alacrity and cheerfulne.ss, if we judge from the 
variety of their cries and their great noise, 
which may be heard some miles. “ All this,” 
adds Catesby, “ has place only in the breeding 
season, when they lay their eggs on the naked 
rock*; after which each Noddy ranges at 
large, and roves solitary on the vast ocean.” 

• On Ihose of-Baliama.”— Cii/». “ On the Isle of Rocca.” 
— Dampitr. On the south side of St. Helena, by several 
small islets, which are properly but rocks, where we see 
thousands of black gulls, whose eggs, wlycti are rery good 
eating, were laid on the bare rock. The multitude of these 
birds was such, that we took thousands of them, and they 
fuffered themselves to be knocked down wHb sticks ; whence, 
no doubt, they have been called ibolisb galla,'’— dca 
Vojyoges it la Compagnit drt Indts Oritntttkt. 
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THE AVOSET*t. 

Thb webbed birds have, for the most part, 
short 1^8. Those of the Avoset are very long; 

. • RECURVIROSTRA. 

CHARACTER GEKEKICCS. 

Kuttrum depresso-planum, subulatum, recurvatum, acM« 
minatum, apiee 

obloogx, pcrvise. 

JUigva brevii. 

Pedet tetradactyii, palmati ; di^ui posticus brevis, solutus, 
a terra elevatus. 


CHARACTER .87EC1E1CUS. 


RBCVRVIRbvrBi. Avocetta. R, tlbo nigroque varia.— 
Lttk M, On, ii. p. 786. No. 1. 

. Gmel. Sy(. i. p. 693.— 

JBm. n. p. 688. t. 47. f.2. — Roii Sgn. p. 117. A. 

X. Wk—Id. ( p. 321. 

I;AvocktT*.~B#. pi. Enl. 358.— Bqf. par Som. hi. p. 5. 
pl.^,^8. • 

EcoopiV^ AVQtBT. — Br. Boot. «. No. 228. t. 80. — Arct. 

t. 101.^Lart» Spa. v. p. 2W. 


;• HABITAT 

iuropa aiistraliori ad marUlitto^'^ld j^llioes langin'^ 

' YTh^WWtl“4«>rtffq is of Italiaii origin; the bird has 
also in Ilalv the’ names 'feicoioVto aiid Beccorella, expressive 
of its crook^ bill ; and on lake Maggiore it is called Hpin- 
*«ffo i’Aqua, to distinguish it from the curlew, which n 
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and this disproportion, which would almost 
alone distinguish it, is attended with a charac- 
ter still .more singular, that is, the inversion of 
its hill, which is bent inVo aji arc of a circle, 
whose centre lies above the head; the substance 
of the bill is soft an<l almost membranous at its 
tip*; it is thin, weak, slender, compressed ho- 
rizontally, and incapable of defence and effort. 
If is one of those errors or essays of Nature 
u hich, if carried a little farther, would destroy 
ilself; for if the curvature of the bill were a 
degree increased, the bird could not procure 
afiy sort of food, atid the organ destined for 
the support of life would infallibly occasion its 
destruction. The bill of the Avoset may there- 
fore be regarded as the extreme model which 
Nature could trace, nr at least preserve; and 
for that reason it is the most distant from the 
forms exhibited in other birds. 

Jt is even difficult to conceive how this bird 
feeds by lielp of au iu.strumcnt that can neither 
peck nor seize its prey, but only rake in the 
softest mud. If seems to employ itselfin search* 
ing the froth of the waves for fish-spawn, which 
appear.s to he its chief support. It probably cats 
worms also ; for fts bowels contain a glutinous 

lernictl Siiiapiy Sptnzairo, • In Cicrrimiiy it is styled 

Water-bird;, and Scliubel ot Schnabel: 
and ill Aiistna, KratnbschaU : in .Sweden, Skiutr-Jlficcku : «» 
Danish, A /yr/r, IjanJugl^ iWkurt^ licgHSpavc * to- Turkey# 
j^eiuk or iivluk, 

* Liiin'iCus. 
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substance, fat to the touch, of a colour border- 
ing on orange-yellow, in which are some ves- 
tiges of fish-spawn and^aquatic insects. This 
gelatinous mass is always mixed in the stomach 
with little white crystalline stones* : sometimes 
in the intestines there occurs a grey or earthy- 
green matter, which seems to be the slimy se- 
diment which fresh waterj^, swelled by rains, 
deposit on their bed. The Avoset frequents 
the mouths of rivers and streams f, in prefer- 
ence to other parts of the sea-shore. 

This bird is somewhat larger than the lap- 
wing: its legs arc seven or eight inches high; 
its neck is long, and its head round ; its plum- 
age is snowy-white on ail the fore-side of the 
body, and intersected with black on the back : 
the tail is white, the bill black, and the feet blue. 

The Avoset* runs by means of its long legs on 
bottoms covered witli five or six inches of water 
but in deeper parts it swims, and in all its mo- 
tions it appears liscly, alert, and volatile. It 
stays but a short time in the same place ; and 
in its passages to the coast of Picardy, in April 
and November, it often disapjfears the morning 
after its arrival : so that sportsmen find great 
difficulty to kill or catch a few. They are still 
more rare in the inland country : yet Salcrqp says, 
that they have been seen to advance pretty high 
on the Loire. He assures us that they are very 

• Willughby says that he could find nothing else. 

t At least ill Picardy, wlicre tucse observations were made. 
(In England also, at the mouth of the Severn.) 
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numerous on the coasts of Low Poitou, where 
they breed *. 

•' f * I 

It appears from the route which the Avosets 
holt! in their passaffe, that, op the approach of 
winter, they journey towards the south, and 
return in the spring to the north : for they occur 
in Denmark !, in Sweden, on the southern 
point of the isle Oeland j;, on the eastern 
coasts of Great Britain V Flocks of them arrive 
also on the western shore of that island, but re- 
nmin no longer than a month or ta o, and retire 
when the cold sets in|l. These birds only visit 
Prussia^ ; they very seldom appear in Sweden; 
and, according to Aldrovandus, they are not 
more frequent in Italy, though welt known there, 
and justly named Some fowlers have assured 

us, that their cry may be expressed^ by the syl- 
lables, crcT, crej:. But we cannot, on such 
*lend,cr authority, infer, that the Avoset is tire 
same with the crex of Aristotle: — “For the 


crex," says the philosopher, ** wages war against 
the oriole and the blackbird.'* And the Avoset 


can certainly no quarrel with two birds 


• “ Thu Avoset is very rare in the Orleauoit. . . . On the 
contrary, nothing is snore comtuou on the coasts of Lower 
Poitou ; aiwl in the hreeding season, the peasants take their 
s’g^s h^tiiousaiids to eat ; wlirn driven off its nest, it coun- 
terfeiti lauicuess as iiiAch or more than any other bird.”—' 
^shtne. 


i Muller and Brunnich. t Linnseus. 

^ Ray. II Cliaiieton. 4 Rzaezyoski. 

** JlSe£catv/U, i. e. twisted bill. 
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which inhabit the woods. Besides, the cry, 
cn.v, cre.r, belongs equally to the jadreka snipe 
and the laud rail. 

In most of the^Avosets there is dirt on the 
rump, aii<l the leathers seem worn off' by rub- 
bing. Probably tiiese birds \ripe their bill on 
their feathers, or lodge it among them when 
they sleep ; since the form, seems as cumber- 
some to be disposed tluriag rest, as awkward 
for action, uuh.-ss, like the j)igeon, it lays its 
head on its breast during repose. 

The observer* who has communicated these 
facts is persuaded, that the Avoset is at first 
grey, and he adopts this opinion because many 
of those which airive in November have the 
tips of their scapular feathers grey, as well as 
those of the rump : but these feathers, and those 
which cover the wings, preserve longest the li- 
very of their birth : the dull colour of the gfeat\ 
quills of the wings, and the pale tint of their 
legs, which in the* adults are of a fine blue, 
leave no doubt but the Avosets whose plumage 
is mixed with grey are young ones. There are 
few exterior dift'erenccs in this*spccies between 
the male anti female : the old males have much 
black, but the old females have nearly the same; 
oidy the latter seem to be smaller, and thejieatl 
of the former rounder, with the lleshy tubercle 
.that rises under the skin, near the eye, more in- 
liated. We ought not to admit varieties into 

• M. Daillon, of Montreuil-sur mer. 

VOL. IX. H H 
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the species, though the Avosets of S\iredon, ac- 
cording to Liunscus, have the rump black, 
which is white in (lie multitudes that inhabit a 
certain lake in Lower Austria, as Kramer re- 
marks. 

Whether from timidity or address, tlie Avoset 
shuns snares, and is very didicult to take*. 
The species is no where common, and seems to 
contain few individuals f. 

• I have jiractiaed -pvery ptwsible slratag*Mn to take these 
Hirris, but could never Olmi/intion comrnn/ticate^ 

hy M, t^aitfon. 

i The Avohct*! arc frequent on the eastern shores of Great 
Britain ill winter : tiuw also visit the mouth -uf the Severn^ 
anil stMuetimcii the pools of Shropshire. They feed on thC' 
worms and insects wiiieh tliey scoop out of the sand, which 
often shows the marks of their bill They lay two white eggs 
as largo as a piecton's, of a greenish liii»*,»with large spots of 
black. They arc cominon inTartary, about the Cuspma Sf». 
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•» 

• 

All tho birds which swim, and whose toes 
ai« connected by membranes, have the leg 
short, the thigh contracted, and often partly 
concealed under the belly. Their feet, con- 
structed and disposed like broad oars, with a 
short handle, and in an oblique position, seem 
expressly calculated for impelling the little ani- 
mated ship : the bird is at once the vessel, the 
rudder, and the pilot. But amidst this grand 


• CORRIRA. 


CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Hntnm edfatuliim, breve, rectum, rictu amplo. 

Ciura corpore longiord. 

Pedat tetradftct^li^ fHilmati, digito postico soluto. 

CHARACTER SRSCl FICUS. 

CoRKiRA Italica. C. supra ferrugiaea, subtns alba, rec* 
tricibus biiiis interaiediis candidis apice nigris.— -Lu/A. Tnd. 
Ora. ik p. 987. No. 1. 

II- I. Gmeh Syst. i. p. 653, 

— - ” ■ — . Bri$. vi. p. 642. • 

he CobRBUR. —Bnff. par Sonn, Ixi. p. 15. ^ 

I^OCHILOS, vel CoRRiKA.— /f/dr. Av. iii. p.288. t.p. 283. 
— /b»«i Sj/n. p. 118. 3. — JViU. p. 24d. t. 60.— /A (yingl-) 
P.32l. 

Itamaw CoURtRR. — JjitA, Syn. ▼. p.208. 


^ Ittlla. 


HARITAT 


W, 

H H 3 
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fleet of wingcfl navigators, three species form a 
separate squatlron: their feet are indeed furnish- 
ed with inenibranes, like the other swimniin<»- 
hinls, but they arc at the same time raised on . 
tall legs, and in this respect resemble the wad- 
ers. Thus they form the intermediate grada- 
tion betweeti two very difterent classes. 

These three birds w ith tall legs and palmatcd 
feet arc the avoset, the flamingo, and the llun- 
ner, so called, aceortling to Aldrovandus, be- , 
cause it runs swiftly along the shores. That na- 
turalist, to whom alone we arc indebted for the 
account of this bird, tells us, that it is not rare 
in Italy, l.lut it is unknown in France, and in 
all probability it occurs in no other country of 
Europe, at least it is very uncommon. Charlc- 
ton says that he saw one, witlnnit mentioning 
wIhuicc it came. According to Aldrovandus, 
the thighs of this bird arc short in proportion 
to the length of its legs; the bill is yellow 
throughout, hut black at the tip ; it is short, 
and docs not (jpen much ; the mantle is iron- 
grey, and the belly white : two white feathers 
w itli black points cover the tail. This is all 
that the naturalist informs us : he adds nothing 
about its measures ; but, if we judge from his 
ligtne, they arc nearly the same with those of 
the plover. * 

Uotli Aristotle and Athenams speak of a bird 
that runs sw'iftly, and which they term Trochilo-h 
saying, that “ it comes, in culm weather, to seek 
its food on the water.” Ihtt is this biitl a pa ' 
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♦ 

niiped and swimmer, as Aldrovandus asserts, 
while he refers to it his courier; or is it not, as 
Jiliau hints, a w'ader of tfie kind of galliuulcs 
or ringed plovers'. It ‘seems dillicult to decide, 
from the scanty information transmitted from 
the ancients. All that we can gather is, that 
this Ti'u>‘hibs is an aquatic hinl ; and with some 
probability yElian refers to it the report of an- 
tiquity, that it entered boldly the jaws of the 
crocodile to eat the leeches, and warn it of the 
ujrproach of the ichneumon. This table has 
been apj)lied the most absurdly imaginable to 
the gold-crested wren, from a confusion of 
names, that little chorister being often termed 
trocliilos, because of its whirling tlight. 
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tiis RED FLAMINGO 

* 1 ' 

Tbe nailjfe 'Phcenicoptmu, applied by the 
Greeks, and’ adopted by the Roman*, expresses 

* PHCENICOFTERUS. 

iCHABACTEE OENERICyS. 

'tboatm daradetun, jnftaeto^umtuoi, dcBtievIatum. 
Cnmt'COfpoK miko loiiaiora4 

feiti telndectyli, pelmati, metdKanu entice Ivmtis, 4 
gito postico penro, soluto, 

CHAKACTBB tBECIFICink 

Phoevicoptxros Roan. P. raber, lemigibn* nigris.— 
jMUi. lad. Ora. ii. p. ’196^ No. 1. „ 

- ■ — . Gmel. Sf$t, i. p. 012. — Bris. 

Ti. p. 682. t. 47. f. 1.— IWfSy*. p. 117 . 1- - 
p. 240. t. 80.>— 5fom. Jfmi, p. 321. 11,— Phil, Trans, uix. 
No. 360. t. 2. p. 623. . , 

J.K Flammant. — Buf. PL jP«/, 68. — Baf. par Sm. I**- 
p. la pL 227. f, 1, 

Bed FLAM)M0<ar-: Arct. ^L iii No. 422. CaL Car. i. 
1 7a 74.— #iim». U Sj/n, %, W. 

i 6 a-M%.p.tta , 


JfA:ilTAT . . 



t In Greek 49«eiM*ryf9ir^ froqii^wf, Ihe Ph«ni«>en dy*» 
end mf«r, ■ triog. Aod Imce this Bine ltti> in the nw* 
dern laoguaget, been tnuMlstcd by wwfds tfenoting m®® 
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VHB RED FLA^tflNiQdi 


tile striking feature of this bird — the crimson 
colour of its wings. But this is not the only- 
remarkable character of die bird : the bill i» 
flattened with a sudden bend above, thick aiiA 
squared below, like a broad spoon : its legs are 
excessively tall ; its neck is long and slender ; 
its body is more elevatflB, thougli smaller, than 
that of the stork, and presents a singular and 
conspicuous figure among the great waders. 
Those large seini-palmated birds, which hann^ 
the sides of waters^ hi|t neither dive nor swin^ 
are judiciously reckoned by.Willughby distinct 
and indepettdewt species ; for the Blaia^ngo in 
particnlai* seems to form the gradation between 
them and the claso of the great sutimmers, 
which it resembles by its halfi^wcbs, *and be- 
cause the memjirane' .stretch^ between the toco 
recedes in the mithile by two scallops, All the 
toes are very sliort, and the outer one extreme- 
ly Uttle : the body also is smadl in proportion 
to the lengtli of itsi* wings and neck« Scaliger 
compares it to tliat of the heron,, and Gesner to 
that 9€ the strork ; remairkiug, as well as Wil- 
lugliby, tfaie'esBcessive length, of the slender neck. 

'* When tiio Flamiugo «,has intained its fuHr 

» 

coltMir; la Ruinguesea Ftamiftgfi : iii S^anislih JFlamew : ia 
Fveuchi flambamt or Fiimuntmt ; wliiclif as Baifoi»sajrsJn<the 
tesit (,wo ilwre otaUled the passage)^ ws afterwards written? 
•P/omoitd (Flendsh) ; and. by this ridiculous mistake the bird 
was imagined to be st native of Flanders* In France it was 
anciently calle^; Beckarup because its bill resembles a plough^ 
ahare fsoc In^^ayenne it has the amne Tokoh^. 
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growth,” says Catesby, “ it is not heavier, than 
a wiltl-diick, and is yet five feet high.” These 
great difteicnces in' size, noticed by authors, 
have a reference to the age as well as to the va- 
rieties which they have also ri. marked in the 
plumage. 'I'his is generally soft anti silky, aiul 
•washed with red tints o^greater or less vivaenv 
and (wtent: the gicrit quilks of the wing are 
constantly black: the co\erts, both the greater 
and Uisser, the e.\tcrior ami interior, are imbucil 
with line tlaine-colour, wfhich spreads and di- 
lutes by degrees over the back and the rump, 
the brea.st and the neck ; on the upper part of 
which, and on the head, the plumage is a shaven 
and velvet ilown. The t<»p of the head is naked; 
the neck* is very slender, and the bill is broad; 
so that the bird has an uncommon appearance. 
Its skull seems to be raise<l, and its throat di- 
lated before, to receive the lower mandible, 
which is very broad at its origin. The two 
inaudible.s form a round aifd straight canal as 
far as their middle; after wliich the upper one 
bends suddenly, and its convexity changes into 
a broad surface: tlie lower mandible reflects 
prop</rt.ioually, l)ut al^^'a^s preserves the shape 
of a broad gutter; and the upper one, hy a 
snialtcui'vatnre at its point, applies to the ex- 
tremity of the lower mandible. The sides of 
both are beset internally with a small black in- 
denting, whose points arc turned backwards. 
Dr. Giew, who lias described this bill with 
great accuracy, remai ks also a ftlamenf withhb 
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Rnder the Upper mandible, and which divides it 
ill tlie middle. It is black from its tip to wiiere 
it bends, and from tlience to the root it is white 
in the dead biid; bdt, in the living subject, it 
seems liable to vary, si.icc Gesucr asserts that 
it is of a bright red, Aldrovandus that it is 
brown, \ViIlugliby tlAt it is bhieish, and Seba 
that it is yellow. “ To a small round head,” 
says Dntcrtre, “ is joined a large bill four inches 
long, half red, half black, and bent into the 
form of a s[)Oon,” The academicians, who have 
described this bird under the name of Becharu, 
say that its bill is of a pale red, and contains a 
thick tongue edged with fleshy papilUe, turned 
backwards, which fills the cavity or the large 
spoon of the lower mandible. Wormius also 
describes this cxtraortlinary bill ; and Aldrovan- 
dus remarks how much Nature has sporteil in 
its conformation : Ray speaks of its strange 
figure. Rut none of them have examined it 
with such attentron as to decide a point which 
we should be glad to ascertain — viz. whether, 
as many naturalists allege, the upper mandible 
is moveable, while the lower is fixed. 

Of two figures of tiliis bird, published bv Al- 
drovandus, and sent to hiuiTrom Sardinia, the 
one expresses not the characters of ihc bill, 
M'^hich are accurately pourtrayed in the other. 
And we must remark by the w ay, that in our 
plate the swelling and flattening ot the bill are 
too faint, and that it is represented too much 
pointed. 
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Plioy seems to class kbis bird vrSth 
«t(Mrks, ami Scba has injudiciously supposed 
that the FhamcoptenS was ranked by tire aitr 
eients with tire ibis. But it belongs to neithw 
of these kinds: it forms a separate division. 
And besides, when the ancients placed togethm* 
analogous species, they did iK>t follow the nar- 
row views, or adhere to the scholastic methods 
of our nomeuclators ; they observed in nature 
certain resemblances of habits and faculties, 
which they conjoined in the same group. 

We may reasonably wonder tlut the name 
Phanicopte^ us occurs not in Aiistotle, though 
mentioned by Aristophanes, who ranges it 
among the maisli birds *. But it was rare and 
perhaps foreign in Greece. liUdiodorus t ex- 
pressly says, that the Phixnicepttrif* irdiabitsd 
the Nile: tire old scholiast on Juvenal | asserts^ 
that it was frequent in Africa^ Yet these 
birds seem not to icmain constantly in tire 
hottest climates ; for some ard found ut Italy, 
and a much greater numirer in Spain Ik It is 
only a few years since several of them arrived 
on the coasts of Languedoc and Provence, 
particuhi'ly near Montpellier and Martigues 

* Aijireuif. f ^thiopic. lib. vi. t Sat. xi. 180« 

« Soiiniiii savs be saw Flamingoes in Eg]>p(, at a short dist- 
ance from Cairo, and on the banks of tbc Natron hikes. W. 

11 Belon. 

e Lister, Annot. in Apicinm, lib. v. 7,— Ray, Synop*. 
p. 117. 
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4 n<l in the feus near Arles *. I am therefore 
astonished that so wciUinformed an 'observer as 
3elon should as^rt, that none are ever seen in 
France, but such aS had been carried thither. 
Did this bird extend its nii<>;ration$ first to 
Italy, where it was anciently foreign, and 
thence to the French coasts ? 

It inhabits the countries of 4hc south, and 
is found from the coasts of tlie &feditcrrauean 
to the extremity of Africa f. Great numbers 
occur in the Cape de Vercl Islands, according 
to Mandesloe, who overrates the bulk of their 
body when he compares it to that of a swap. 
Dampier met with some nests of these birds in 
the Isle of Sal. They are abundant in tire 
western provinces of Africa, at Angola, Congo^ 
and Bissao, .where, from a superstitious respect^ 
the negroes will not suffer one of them to be 
hurl I ; and they live undisturbed in the mkbl 

** P«i*Me. Vitc,. li&. ii. 

t ** The«e birds arc very eoinmoo at tba Cape ; they pass 
the day on the sides of the lakes and rivers^ and at night 
tbay retire to tiie uouRtains.’^ — Kolbvn. 

X The Flamingoes are numerous in this canton^ and so rc« 
spacted by the Mandingoea of a village distant half a league 
from GeveSf that they are fouml in^ thousands ; tliese birds 
tea the bulk of a turkey-eock ... the iubabitafits of the 
seine village carry so for the reaped for them, that they will 
not permit them to receive tlie least iiyiiry* 'Fhey leave 
them lraiM|iiil on the trees amidst their dwellings, without 
baling incomaMMied by their cries, which however are heard 
a quarter of a league. The French having kilM soma of 
tbem in thb asylum, were obliged to cooctai them under the 
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even of tlie dwellinpfs. They occur likewise in 
the Bay of Saidana*, and in all the countries 
adjacent to tlie Cape 'of Good Hopef, wheris 
they spend the day on the'^co!ist, and retire in 
the eveninsf to tlie rank herbs which grow on 
some parts of the contiguous lands 
The Flamingo is undoubtedly a migratory 
bird, but visits only the warm and temperate 
regions, and never penetrates to the northern 
tracts. In certain seasons, they appear in se- 
veral places, nor can we be certain whence 
they come, but they never seem to travel to- 
wards the north; and if soin|; solitary stragglers 
are found at times in the interior parts of 
France, they have been driven thither in a 
storm. Salernc relates as an extraordinary oc- 
currence, that one was killed on the Loire. 
The hot countries are the scene of i^eir migra- 
tions, and they have traversed the Atlantic; 


grass, lest the negroes should be prompted to revenge the 
deaJh of a bird so revered /' — Rilation de Brue, Hist. Gin. des 
Voj/. tom. ii. p, 5D0. 

* ** In the multitude of birds seen in the bay of Saidana, 
the pelicans, the Flamingoes, the ravens, which all have a 
white collar round the neck, niiinbers of small birds of dif* 

t 

feredit kinds, not to mention sea fowl, which arc of endless 
variety, flic air, the trees, ami the land, to such degree^ 
that a person cannot stir without putting up many/'— /le/fl/tw* . 
dt Dmutun^ Hint. Gin, deb Vui/, tom. ii. p. 40. 

Spurrmaii, Thunherg, arid Barrow, observed them i» 
Africa. The colonists of the Cape make fly-fans vifllb the 
feathers. W. 

* t Hist. Gin, des Voy. tom. v. p. 201. * V 
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for they are of the small number of birds that 
inhabit the tropical regions of both con- 
tinents *. <' 

They are seen^in‘*Vaipataiso, at Conception, 
and at Cuba')', where tlie Spaniards call them 
Flamencos '^ They occur on the coast of Vene- 
zuela, n^ar the White Island, that of Aves, and 
that of Roche, which is a group of rocks 
They are well known at Cayenne, where the 
natives of the country name them Tococo ; they 
fly in flocks on the sea-beach j|. They inhabit 
also the Bahama Islantls Sir Hans Sloane 
ranks them among the birds of Jamaica** 

* In the island of Mauritius, or of France, there are many 
of the birdb <'alled ^iants^ because they carry their head six 
feet high ; tliov are cxc eediiiijly tall, and their neck is very 
long ; their boxly is not larger than that of a goose : they 
feed in marsi^places ; and the dogs often take them by sur- 
prise, as they re(|uirc a considerable time to rise from the 
ground. We once saw tine at Rodrigue, and it was so fat 
that we caiigiit it with the hand : it is the only one which wc 
ever remarked, which makes me think that it had been driven 
thither by some violent wind, which it could not iFesist. 
This game is pretty good.'* — Leguat, 

t In the small islands umler Cuba, which Columbus 
called the Queen's Oardcif^ there are red birds shaped like 
cranes, which arc peculiar to thcso^islanvls, wlieru thev live 
bh salt-water, or rather on what they find proper for ilicir 
illipport io it.'* -^Herrera. • 

{ Dc Laet. • § Ibid. 

II Barrerc. — •* The woods at Cayenne are inliabitcd by 
Fiatningocs, colibris, ocos, and toucans,'* — Voi/iigc it Fivgci\. 
klein. . ; 

•• “ These arc common in the marshy and fenny places, 
add likewise sbeMow bays, of Jamaica.” 
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Dangler found them at Rio de la Haclia*^ 
They are extremely nuiiicroiis at St. Domingof, 
in the Antilles aiul 'the Caribbee islands;):, 
where they live in the little salt'pools and tl)c 
lagoons. That figured by Seba was sent him 
from Cura^oa. They occur also in Peru §, and 
as far as Chili ||. In shoit, there are few parts 
of South America where navigators have not 
met with them. 

These American Flamingoes are entirely the 
same with those of Europe and Africa. The 

* ** 1 have s«ai Flamingoes at Rio de la Hacba, and at arr 
islaml situated near the continent of America^ opposite tu 
Cnra^oa, and which the pirates call the ¥lamin(:o Isiandf 
bccaui^e of the prodigious number of these birds which breed 
in it.^ — Dampur. 

t In St. Domin;:o, the Flamingoes appear in great num- 
bers on the skirt.s of tlie marshes ; and as the||r.feet arc ex- 
ceedingly tallp I hey may be taken at a distance for an army 
in martini array." — IJist. G^n. dcs Voy. tom. xii. p. 22B 
** The ptaces wiiiiii the Fiamii^oes frequent the ino:>t hi St. 
i>onMngo, are the iimrbhes vf Gonavc and Cow Islau^ 
f file d Viiche)f .small island^ siturited, (lie one west of Port-ait* 
Prinee, the other south of the city of Cayes. They are 
fond of these islands, b. cause they are not inhabited, and 
because they find in them many lagoons and salt-marshes ; 
the|ialso much freiiueiii the famous pool of Riquille, wbiob 
lulongs to the Spaniards. They arc seen east from the plafh 
CW-(/c-sac, in a great |iou| which contains many Mels ( btft 
ibe nufiiber of these birds is observed to dittiinisb ni pfopof« 
tioii as the marshes arc drained# and the tali timber cut d<tW0 
which skills tbefn.’'~£x/rficr from the Mefimir$ ernnhaikatiS 
ly the Uuialier LtJtOvrc Dtihayes. 

J llemaodez, Rochefort § De laet* 8 Fregirf- 
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Species Appears single and disjoined, since it 
admits of no variety. 

These birds breed on ;lie coasts of Cuba and 
of the Bahama Isjiiinds *, on the deluged shores, 
and the low islets, such as tliat of /4vesf, 
where Labat found a number with their nests. 
These are little hcajis of clayey and miry soil 
gathered from the marshes, and raised about 
twenty inches into a pyramid in the middle of 
the water, which constantly washes the base; 
the top is truncated, hollow, and smooth, and, 
without any Ircd of feathers or herbs, receives 
the eggs, which the bird covers, says Catesby, 
by sitting across the hillock its legs hanging 
down, like a man on a stool : so that only the 
rump and lower belly are of service in the in- 
cubation. Thi'i singular position it is obliged 
to adopt on account of the length of its legs, 
which coulS ne\ cr be bent under it if it were 

• Catesby. '• 

t Fifty leagues to the windwiird of Dominica. 

t 1 was sbewu a gresU uuniber of these nests ; they re* 
sendsle traocated cones, composed of fat eartii, about 
aighteen or twenty inches high, and as much in diameter at 
the Inuo; they are always in water, that is, in meres or 
■U^hes : these cones arc solid to tite height of the water, 
and then hollow like a pot bored at top ; in this they lay two 
Ogp, whicli^ they hatch by resting on Uwm, and covering 
the hole with their tail. 1 broke some, but found neitfaer 
fegtjiers, aor herbs, nor any thing that mig^t receive the 
'Oggir.thf. bottom is somewhat concave, and the sides are 
»ery evep.” — JLehr/. 
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squat. Dam pier gives the samet description erf 
the mode of hatching in the Uiaqd of Sal*.* , 

The nests arc always placed in the salt- 
marshes; they contain .only tuo or at W)ost 
three eggs, which aie white, as thick as'thtos^; 
of a goose, and somewhat longer. The young 
do not begin to fly till they have gained alpiost 
their full growth ; but they run remarkably 
swift a few tlays after they arc hatched. 

The plumage is at first of a light grey, and 
that colour becomes deeper, in proportion as 
their feathers grow ; but it rcijuircs ten or 
twelve months before their body attoins its full 
size, and then they assume their lipe colour, 
whose tints arc faint when they arc young, and 
grow deeper ami brighter as they udvanqc in 

* “ Thnj lualio iheir iirnt in I he m:?rslies*, where Ihej can 
fiiwl nfsihiic, whitli they heap with I heir claws, arid 

Jonii hillocks rc’icnihliinr litlle huiI w hich appear a 

i t a half above the water ; they make the batie broad, 
d.i I {.iper llic structure gradually th the top, wbert^ they 
leave a hollow to receive their eggs. When they lay 
or hatch, they staml erect, not on the top but very near it, 
tlieir feet 4iii the ground aiid in the \%afer, leaning themselves 
agutiHt (lie hillock, ami covering the neSt with their tail: 
their leg.> arc very long, ami as they make their nest on the 
ground, they could nftt, without iiijuring their eggs or itiicir 
}»fnng, Ijave their legs in the nest, nor sit, nor support tbw 
hIioIc bo<ly, but for this wonderful instinct which 
lias given tlieiii. Tliey*nevcr lay more than two eggh $^4 
sebiotii fewer. 'I heir young ones cannot fly till lh?S^ 
almost full grown ; bat will run prodigiously 
Dampier. 
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age*. According to Catesby, two years pass 
before they acquire the whole of their beautiful 
red colour. Father Dutertre makes the same 
remark f. But wlj^tever be the progress of 
this tint in the plumage^ the wing first acquires 
the 'colour, and is always brighter than the 
other parts. Tiie red afterwards spreads from 
the wing to the rump, then to the back and 
tlie breast, and as far as the neck : only in some 
individuals there arc slight varieties of shades, 
which* seem to follow the differences of climate: 
for example, the Flamingo of Senegal seemed 
to have a deep re<l, an<l that of Cayenne in- 
clined to orange ; but that variation was not 
enough to constitute two species, as Barrere 
has done. 

Their food js in every country nearly the 
same. They eat shell -fish, fish -spawn, and 
aquatic insects ; they seek them in the mud, 
into which they tlirust their bill and part ot 
their head; at the *same lime they continually 
push their feet downwards, to carrj' the prey 
with the slime to their bill, which is fitted by 
its indenting to retain any substance. It is a 

• •* They differ in colour, their plilhiagc being white 
"'hen they are young ; then, in projiortion as they grow, 
tlicy liecume rose'^olourcci ; and lastly, when aged, tlTey aie 
entirely carnation ." — De Laet, and Labat, 

■+ ** Tlie yonng are much whiter thai» the old ones ; they 
incline to red as they grow old ; I have seen seme also which 
^d their* wings mixed with red, black, and white leathers , 
I believe that these we males.'* 

>'or. ix. 


J I ■ 
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iniall iced, says C’Ateiby, like milieu, that they 
bring up by thus puddling In the mire.' But it' 
probably is nothing’eisc than the egg of some 
insect: for the Hies dhB {$nats are surely as 
abundant in the overflowed ^aiirs of ikmerica 
as in the low grounds of the. north, nhera 
Maupertuis saw whole lakes covered with such 
fggs, resembling the grains of millet*. ' In the 
islands of the new world, these birds may find 
abundance of this sort of food; but on the 
coasts of lairope they subsist on fish^ the in- 
dentings of their bill serving like teeth So hold 
the slippery prey. 

n»ey app^r to prefer the sea-shore: if they 
are seen on rivers, such as the Khone f, it is 
never far from their mouth. They haunt tuoie 
constantly the inlets, salt-marshes, and low 
coasts; and it has been observed, tba4 in rear- 
ing them they require salt-water to drtdk;^. 

These birds always go in docks; and , to fisli^ 
they naturally form themselves into ,a lihe, 
which at a distance lias a singular appearance^ 
like a file of soldiers §. This jiflropeirttty to 
dispose themselves in ranks still ddh^rcs to them 
when, placed §ne against another, they 
on the l)each|l. They station fentintiV 

' : 'A'iiU 

• OEuvrr? A? Maiifjrrtuh, iom. iii. p. 119# , ^ • 

t Pciresc!, Vita, lib. ii. > . t f /. * 

I Dc Lact, Labat, and Charlevoix* ^ 

I Hist. Cf6ii.><)e4 Vo}. tuni. xH. p. 320« 

J •• They usually rc.'>t upon llictr kgs, ijicilgiliial 
ib a single line , in this situalioiraoy petaos it 
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kedp ft sort'Of gu^rii, as .usual with ail gregari- 
ous birds. • Whin tiiey are eugageii in liihuig, 
their head plunged in the* water, one of them 
remains sentry, kej^ihg his head erect*: ou 
the least meuacessf danger, be gives a loud cry, 
audible at a great distance, and much like the 
sound of a trumpet •)'; instantly the whole 
flock rises, and iireserves in its flight an order 
similar to that of cranes. Vet if these birds be 
, suddenly surprised, they remain stupid and 
motionless through fear, and afford the fowler 
time to knock them down one after another. 

of half a mile would lake thorn for a brick because they 
have exactly the same colour/’ — Roberts^ Gin, dta Vojf^ 

tom. xi. p. S64. 

^ ^ aire instantly on their guard against any sor* 
priflial 69 Iheir eneiRies, and it is alleged that :»oine stand as 
senlhieb Hflite the rest are occupied in searchiii^^ for food ; 
besideSi said to smell powder at a distance, and are 

therefore a|>proaclied with ditliculry. Our old bueeaneeit 
^ployed a'^strdtagetti for LilHiig them similar to what the 
people of Florida arc said to use, in order to apprct^ b the 
deer ^ , coveted themselves with ox-skins, tuid {*.WuLced 

against the wind upon the Flamingoes, which, being ac* 
eostomed to se<foxcii feed iu the sinaunas, are lu! »i)riini« 
datedft and thus the iiimters can'easih fire at theiu/* — 
’CWdrmt. • 

t •‘ITIrtsO Mfds have such a strong voice, that any |.crsoa 
iiearhig them would s«ppo.sr they were trtiuipets sobAdiog ; 
and while they hive their head couceaied, dabbling in the 
wter, like the sivans to find their subsistence, there is 
always dne that contiouca erect as uentincl, its neck extended, 
its eye watchful, its head roving: as soon as it |)erccives a 
pc«^; dt boMMs the trumps, gives alarm to its district, 
rhftilljfrflWl ktflviiif, wA «U wt f#Uow it.*'— /*«. 
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Of diis we are informed by^DuteKfra^ tnd it 
luay also reconcile tlie opposite accounts of 
navigators ; some representing the Flamingoes 
as timorous birds*, \4llclk.cau hardly be ap> 
pruacheil while others ass#t, that they are 
heavy and stupid j;, and suffer themselves to be 
killed one aftc. another^ 

Their flesh is highly esteemed. Catesby com» 
pares its delicacy to that of the partridge: 
Datnpier says, that it has a very good flavour, 
though Jean : Dutertre found it to be excellent, 
notwithstanding a slight marshy taste. Most 
travellers gi\-c the same account y. M. de 


* ** Tlicir hearing anti smell atv lo acute, that they can 
wind at a great distance the fowlen and the fire^umt ; and 
also, to avoid ail surprise, they prefer, aflgbtuig on open 
places in the midst of marshes, whence they can dasesyt^ 
enemies from afar, and there is always mm nf the band Hat 
keeps watch." — Itachefort, Hist, da 

-t “These birds are dillicnit tn^appranch: Datii^raad 
Iwo other fowlers having placed themselvoi in the eveniDg 
near their retreat, surpris^ tliem so snccCMAiily as to hill 
fourteen at three shots." — KoberU, in the Ui$t» Hin*' da Vvf, 
tom. ii. p. 3G1. 

{ “ Stolida Avis,” says Klein. 

§ “ A man concealing himself feom their sqtht, may kill a 
great number of them; for the report of a dhohatfisdto 
not moke them stir, nor are they alarmed at ac^yLl^ 
companions killed in (the midst of them ; but they tipfda 
iritii tbeir eyes fixed, and, as it were, striMk .ivilh *** 
tonisbment, till they are all destroyed, or at laastfiiOst of 
them." — Catesby, 

g •• These birds are numeroos near the Ca|M ; tbeir iiul| 
h wholesome and savoury ; 'their tongue 'u to Mrr tl|a, 
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P^fesc is AlraDslithe only one who asserts that 
it is bRd: but, besides the difference produced 
by tlimate, these birds mftst be exhausted and 
lean' with fati^e,»wldbi they arrive on our 
coasts. The aKients speak of thum ns l>cing 
exquisite ■ game *. Philostratus reckons them 
among tlie delicacies of entertainments -f. Jii- 
S'enal, upbraiiling the Romans with their waste- 
ful luxury, says, that they cover their tables 
with the rare birds of Scythia, and with 'the 
Phccniccpterus. Apicins descriix^s the scientific 
mode of seasoning them ;{: ; and it was this 
man, whOt says Pliny, tuus the deepest ahtfss of 

« 

taste of atorrow .** — HUtm Geir. dts tom. v. p. ^801. 
Thqy are fct, and their flesh is delicate ,” — Rodteforu 
* ^VWben Caii^ula had reached such a pitch of loHy as to 
fapey bivpself a divinity, he chose the Phecnicopttnta and the 
paacock, ^ the auist €X<|uisitc victims to i>e oflered up to 
Ids godship ; and tlte day before he tvas massacred, says 
SuetopiiuSy . he wsgi besprinkled at a sacrifice with the blood 
of a PAowicop/ertw .’' — In yu, Calig, c. 57. 
t Vifa^Appljliju. lib. viti. 

,1 Cleapse, and truss the Pltauicopterus ; put it 

into a kettle ; add water, salt, and a little vinegar. At half 
boiling, tic in it a bunch of leeks and coriaiuler, that it may 
sfew; pear, boiling, drop into it spicwl wine, and colour the 
Put,Jnto a mortar, pept>cr* ouuiiiiiii. coriairJcr, 
Ipser, mint, rue ; pound these, puur on^^iiirgaV. 
ai4^J]V^npt-date. Pour on it its own gravy, and turn ih^ 
J>ack ipto the same kettle ; cIg.-sc it with starch ; pour 

on jt(m carry it in.” Othemiac: *' Roast the bird ; 

grinef pepper, loveugc, parsley-scods, scsauu , spiced wine, 
w|m pprsdey; ipipt, ,cb*y ptijoiis, waliiu t dates ; and tco^r 
Tfae;.pr^oh^\^|i^hopey, wine, pickle, \ inegar, oil, and spiced 

wi0e,''.*-.J!>e Ohon, 4* ^ondim. lib, vi. 7. 
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mslefulms*y that discover(|^ in tli^tongue of 
tlic riamingo that exquisite relish, which re- 
commended it so lughly to epicures f. Some 
of our navigators, w|ieti^r from the preju- 
dice derived from antiquity, from their own 
experience, commend the deJipacy of (hat 
morsel j;. 

The skin of these birds, which is well clotli- 
ed with down, serves for the same purposes as 
that of the swan §. They may be easily tamed, 
citiier by taking them young from tite uest||, 

* Pb(rnico|>teri lingnam pnccipui esse saporis Apicius 
dncu'it, nepotiim omnium altissimns gurges. 

i Lainpritliiis reckons amnog tlie cxtravagancea of Hclio- 
* gahalus, his ordering fnr his laltic disbea fitted mtb the 
tongues of the I'liitmopterut. Suetoaini aeys, thet Viletlias 
brioging together the lielicaeies of atl the^iettt of the world, 
caused to be served up at his eutertaiaffleiila, at ence, tlw 
livers of scari, the roes of rauneme, the hniiii of pheasants 
end peacocks, and the tongues of PAwneoptm; ead Martial, 
upbraiding the Romans fur their destructive taste, eukes 
this bird complain in the foilotsing Coes; 

Dat iniM penna rubens nomen; led KngiMguiosis 
" Nostra sapil : quid, si gamiia irngita font f " 

j ** Bat above all, their tongue passes for tJiemqs|ea« 
quivite morsel tiurt can be eaten.”— 
toogut ‘ very b'lgcf and near the root there is u lump 
ahtch makes an excellent morsel. A plate of 
toiigqeil? according to Dampicr, would be a fit 
Ising- i-lde,"— /{o(>rr/s* ,, 

) “ ’Ibey are flayed, and their skins are madtelil^ 
which would be very useful for persons UooWed^wflb 
• cold debilitated stoniacli.” — Daltrlrr, . . 

II I iFUIu'd tnucb fo Iiavc ouc;^ to iprtlii^ 
9ucceed5g ^ad I have seen suotc very fiunillnr al the honie of 
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w hy eiiyariiis the adults in gins, ov any 
other way^j forihough very Avild in the state 

the gpvcraor of Marticiico. . In less than ftiiir or five days 
the yonng one» which weltuok came lo eat out of our hands : 
yeti kept them alwl^s fastcncil, without Iru ting much to 
them ; for one which was loosened fled as swift as a lmre> 
and Diy do<» could with difficulty overtake it.” — Labat, 

A Wtld FIvuniago hnviug alighted in a mere near our 
a tame Fiurningo was driven thither, and the negro 
b^j ^^h o had the rbarg<* of it carrieci tiie trough in which it 
edge of the mere, at some distance, and concealed 
l^iPilrhard by: the tame Fianiiitgo soon approached, and 
one followed, and de-iriiig to partake in the repast, 
toflght and chase its rival : so tliat the little negro, 
who lay on the ground sts if he had been dead, suatehed the 
opportunity to caU.h tiio bird by spii.ing its logs. One of 
these Flamingoes, caught nearly in the same manner, lired 
fifteen years in onr coint^yard ; it ccmtinue.d on ?ood terms 
with the poultry,^ and ^ven icafe6s»ed its feilou- lodgers, the 
turkeys and du^s, by scnitciting their back witli il» bill. It 
fed on the same grain as the other jmultry, providoil that it 
was wetted with a little water; it could eat only by turning 
the bill to lav hold of its food sidewise : it dabbled like tiie 
ducks, and knew those persons so well who usually took care 
of it, that whan hungry it went lo them uud pulled tbeir 
cloUies with Us hill: it often kept itself mid legs iu water, 
seldom changing its place, and pluf'.giiii: IVom time to time 
its head to the bottom, to eatrh small iislics, which it pro* 
fers to jgmiM. Sometimes it ran on fJie water, striking it al- 
ternately with its claws,’ and supptnUog^ it:K.df l)y liie moiioii 
of its wings half extended.. It \va^ uot fiuid of swimming, 
but Only of puddling with Us feet in shallow water. AVh^ 
it fell, it rose with grc.it difficulty ; and accord ihgly it never 
tcsieii on its belly to sleep : it only drew one of \U !egs under 
it, leaned M|mh the other, passed its neck upon its l»ack, 
•ad concealed its head between the end of its wiug and its 
^®tly, always on* the side opposite to the leg whiidi wa<i 
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of liberty, the Flamingo, w^n biiEe caught, 
is submissive and even affectionate, lb fact, 
it has rather a timorous than a lofty spirit; 
and the same fear which prqjnpts it to fly, sub- 
dues it after it is taken. The fudians have 
completely tamed them. M. De Peirese saw 
tliem very familiar, since he gives several par- 
ticulars of their domestic life. They eat 
in the night, he says, than in the day, wH 
soak; their bread in water. They are sensm 
to cold, and creep so^ cloae to the fire as 
bum their feet ; and when one is disabled, 
they walk on the other, and assbt their motion 
by using their bill like a crutch on the ground! 
They sleep little and rest only on one leg, the 
other being dmvtn the belly. Vet the)/ 

are delicate^ and^diipcni%|Oi. resur^ in our clim- 
ates: it appears ev«n.':||^ though pliant to 
the ludtits of caj^tivi^^' ^t state is very un- 
suitable to, their i^nce they cannot sup- 

port it 1<^|^ but dnfg .out h languishing ex- 
istence; for they never propa|piUt!e wlien reduc- 
ed to domestication. 

fnm Af. PpMMtuf, ct/mmmiKf ^ i»tk 
ibiUkt if tU Cieaalit 
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• In every society, whether of men or of tl^ 

lower animals, violence forms tyrants^ mitdl 
* ANAS. 

CHABACTER GENERICCS. 

ito rt r iw lamelloso-deutatum, convcxuni, obtusnn. 

A'am evalx, 

Lmgiut eiliata, obtusa. 

Peda palmati, digitis tribus anticis mcmbrana .eoadunatis, 
postico solttto. 

CHARACTKB SMECIFICUS. 

Anas Oios. A. rostre rebro, basi tubercnlo caraoso aigra, 
corpora albo<-i-> 2 /ii. Ind. On. ii. p. 834. No.^2. 
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Swan. ■— yfrct. Zool. H. No. 470, JkA. 
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UA BITAV 

uiEttropa. Avia; ubique‘ho$pitaliir in j^adids waj jj naji iii g 

t la Greek, Kmntit ia Ltrtin, Obr : idr AnbC^MMf 
Its nSate in Ilebran u uncer^iu In Italian it b called Cute 
or .* and at Venice Cetamt ■ ut Ferrara, C'maO ; nt Span* 
isb. Came .* and in Catalonia, Sign : in German, Sehm : 
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authority constitutes kings. The Iton^and tlMt 
tiger on tiie earth, the eagle and Vulture in the 
air, reign amidst the dturrors of war, extend 
their domination by cruelty And the abuse of 
force ; while the Swan upholds his stately 
empire on the water in gentleness. and peace. 
Endowed with stienglh, and vigour, and cou* 
rage, but restrained by a sense of moderation 
and justice, he knows to fight and conijuer, yet 
never urges an attack. Pacific king of the 
water-birds, he bra\es the tvrants of the air; 
he expects the eagle, without provoking and 
without fearing the rencounter. Jle repels his 
assaults, opp<;.scs to Itis talons the resistance of 
his fcatlieis, and tb.c rapid strokes of a vigorous 
wing, which server him as antf’g/.v*; and often 
docs victory crown his exert ion^f. This is 
Ins only fi»rinidable cncmj’; all tlic other raven- 
ous birds respect him ; and he is at peace with 
ail nrirarc|. He lives rather the friend than 
the monarch amirlst tlie nunTerou.s tribes of 
aquatic birds, whicli aii gubmit to hts law. He 
is only the chief, the priiicipal inhabitant of a 
pcticcfiil rt’jmhlic^; nor have its citi^scus aught 

in S;;xon; in Ot/A, FJbsch^ FJbisb, which 

Fri'*i.h cloriv IS iruin -;///•'« (wWt#): hi SwodUli, Swan: iu H* 
briun. : in ruli’^h. L*tbcc in the rbilipj>iii€s. an<i 

|SHicnldi'!v f?i Ihf I;>h* i>CLu<;on, Fi:*iac, 

* Scliwciickfcld aiH Al.lrovamluis. 

t Aristoik, liUt. Auiai. lib. sx. 2 Sc iU. 

t ** ilUc innocni lute pascunlur olores.’^^Ovh/. Amor* 

0. ^ 

§ The ancient) belicvedl that the Swans noifnniy the 
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* to fear a master wlio exacts no more than 
he grants, and nrhose sole wish is to enjoy tran*- 
quillity end freedom, y 

The graces of» figure, the beauty of shape, 
correspond in the Swan to the iniidness of his 
disposition,; he pleases every eye; he decorates 
and embellishes every place that he frequents ; 
he is beloved, extolled, admired * ; and no spe- 
cies more deserves our applause. Oii none has 
Nature ever diffused so much of those noble 
and gentle graces, which recal tlie image of her 
most charming productions: elegant fiishion of 
body ; roundness of form ; sofrucss of outline^ ; 
whiteness resplendent and pure | ; motions full 

birds, but even the fishes ; wliicli Hesiod indicates in his 
Shield of Hercules, by represent itig fishes swiiniiiiug at ease 
beside the Swaii. * 

* ** Interest," says M. Bullion, ** whicli has disposed man 
lo subdue the quadrupeds u:ift tame the bints, has hud no 
part in the domestication of the Swan. Its beauty, and the 
elegance of its forin/have engaged him to bring it to his har 
bitation, merely to decorate it It has always had more at- 
IciitioD paid it Ilian its fellow-siibjccts ; it iias never been 
kept captive ; it has been destined to iidoru the pieces of 
water in his garilens, ami tliere permit (ed to enjoj. all the 
sweets of liberty* . . « The abuiidauce and the choice of umkI 
have augmented the balk of tlie tame i^waii ; but its form has 
lost none irf its elegance— it has prcacrved the i^me graces 
and the same fieedom in ail its motions ; its uiajeslic por^Ji: 
v^ver admired : 1 doubt even wiKdlier all these qualities are 
found to equal extent iu ihe wild bird.'’ — Awi/e coi»»iunicated 
bjf d/. eoutiHlior, ami batitj of /fafrcN, at Mon- 

f ^Ilior Su cygiii pliiniis Galatea " — OrW, Mctam« 1&. 

t * White as a Swan/ This proverb has obtaiiiwl in all 
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of flexibility and expression ; attitudes, itonMN* 
’titties auimatcd, sometimes gently languishing. 
All the features aiul actions of the Swan bneathe 
the voluptuousness, the enehantment which 
wrap our soul at the sight Of grace and beauty; 
nil declare it, paint it, the bird of love* ; all jus- 
tify the ingenious and sprightly mythology, 
that this delightful bird was the father of the 
most beautiful of women f. 

The noble ease and freedom of its motions 
on the water bespeak it not only the first of the 
winged sailors, but the finest model presented 
by nature for the art of navigation^. Its raised 
neck, and its round swelling breast, exhibit the 
prow of a ship cleaving the waves; its broad 
stomach represents the keel; its bod;^, pressed 
down before, rises behind into the stern ; the 

natisos : xvxi'v tiPjurr^is was tbe expression of the Greeks, 
according to Suidas. “ Galatea candidior cygois,” says Vir* 
gfl. ** In the language of the Syrians lilt luune of whiter tad 
that of the Swan^ were the same." — Cuilkm. Poitr^iyt. JUi- 
if Orig, iirrtfit. 

• Horace yokes the Swans to the car of Vtnss 

« quse Gnidon 

** Faigentesque tenet Cycladas» dk Papboit» 
iuiictis visit^loribus.*’ Curm* lih* ***• 

t Helcg, bom of Leda and th^SwsDp whose form JnpMer 
hy the ancients to ha%e assniued : Euripedes» to pilot 
the beauty of lltdeii, amf to ailode, at tbe same time# to her 
birl|i, styles her (O/n/. act- v.) by the epithet ofi/ia 
niVA aspect as the wiag$ ^ ikt Stcan* ^ ^ 
ip J No figure was more frequent on the ships of the tneieiits 
than that of tiie Swan ; it appeared oil the prow, and" the mn* 
riners esteemed it of good omen* 
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tAil is a^^uine rudder; its i^t are b^oad oars; 
and.its. wing^, liaif opened to the wind, and 
genUy indated, are the^, sails which impel the 
auimated machine *i ' 

Proud of his superiority, and emulous of dis- 
tinction, tl\B Swan seems forward to unveil his 
beauties ; seeks to charm the spectators, and to 
command their applause. And the sight indeed 
captivates the eye, whether we behold the wing- 
ed deet at a distance gliding through the water, 
or view one, invited by signals f , approach tlie 
shore, and display his elegance and grace by a 
thousand soft, sweet, undulating motions 
To the endowments bestowed by nature, the 
Swan joins the possession of liberty. He is 
none of those slaves which w'e can constrain or 
imprison §. , Even on our artiiiciul lakes, he re- 

• Finely de$<^be<l by our sublime poet, Mittoii : — 

' *' The swan with arched neck 

' ** Between her ^hite wings mantling proudly, rows 

** Her state with oary feet." Faradue Lost, Book rii. 

t “ The Swan swims with much grace* and rapidity when 
he chooses ; be comes to those who call him.'’— So/cr«r. The 
same author saya that this call is the word godard. Accord- 
ing to Frfctcb, he answers to the nam^ Frank. 

•'t' Alcirovandus. 

§ A Swan confined in tlic corui-yard is always nelanclioly ; 
the glfavel hurts his feet ; he inaki's every effort to ca^pr, 
which he would certainly effect, were not his wings dipt at 
each moult. ** I have seen ouc,” says M, Baillon, “ which 
lived innliis condition three years; it was restless and de- 
cided, atwkys lean and silent, insomuch that its voice was 
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tains so miich ot' the spirit of indepeti^eitee 
fa exclude every idea of servitude and captf« 
vity •, He roves at wiU^n the >vater, lands oti 
the shore, xranders to a (tlstmice, or shelters 
hiniscif under the brink; lurks among the 
rashes, or retires to the remotest iqlets : tlien, 
lefiving solitude, he returns to society and to 
the enjoyment which he receives by approach- 
ing man ; provided we arc hospitable and 
friendly, not harsh aud tyrannical. 

iVinong our ancestors, too simple or too wise 
to fill their gardens with the frigid beauties of 
■art, instead of the lively beauties of nature, the 
--Swans formed the ornament of every piece of 
water f. They cheered the gloomy clitchea 
round castles they decorated most of the ri* 
vers uud even that of the cupital|: and one of 
our most feeling and amiable princes^ toolc 
pleasure in' sUx-king the basins of his royal 
mansions with these lieautiful birds. We may 

never heard ; it was plentifully fed, h«»wever, vilh bread, bran^ 
oats, crabs, and iisb : it Dew away when its wings were nej^ 
iected to be 4'iipt." 

• “ The tame Swan likes freedom, and will not be con- 
fined.” — Sttlcmt. • 

t “ This utsh was not unknown to the ancieitta ; the ^ 
Rint (icio Constructed at AgrigcMum a pool for feediof 
SWans.*' — AUrovandu, * 

{ Aldruvaudus. 

S According to Vulalerraii, there were i 
thousand oti the Thames. 

II Saletne. f Fraitdi t 
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!it present enjoy the same spectacle on the fine 
pT Chantilly, where the Swans are the 
cl^tet. ornament of tliat truly delicious place, of 
which every thiu§^. bespeaks the noble taste of 
its owner. 

The Swan swims so fast, that a man, walking^ 
witli^ hasty ’strides along the banks, can hardly 
keep pace with it. What Albin says of this 
bird, that it swims well, walks ill, and flieff 
indifferently,” is true only of the tliglit of the 
Swan degraded by domestication ; for when 
free, and especially when wild, it flies very lof- 
tily and vigorously. Hesiod gives it the epithet. 

Aersipotes* : Homer classes it witli the great, 
migratory birds, the cranes and the geese f: and 
Plutarch attributes to two Swans what Pindar 
sung of two eagles, that .Tupiter dispatched 
diem from the opposite extremities of the 
world, tQ discover the middle by their meeting. 

The Swan, superior in every respect to the 
goose, which iites only on herbs and gritin, 
procures itself a rarer and more delicate food %. 
It continually practises wiles to ensnare and 
catch fish^: it assumes a thousand dift'orent at- 
titudes, and draws every possible a<i vantage 

» 

^ i< e. HMt flies to the clouds. ^ 

t Iliad ii. 

t “ The Swan lives on grain and Kbli, particularlj eels ? it 
awallpws also frogs, leeches, and water-shtjjs ; it digests as 
quickly as Uie duck, and eats largely."— Baillon, 

5 Ito principal food » grass. repHK aquatic woraii. 
itotllsli. W. 
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from its dexterity and streugtli. It evades of 
even resists its enemies : an old Siwan fears not 
in the water the strongest dog : a stroke of its 
wing could break a mdh,*s<Jeg, so violent it is* 
and so sudden. Nor docs thlf Swan dread any 
ambush or any i'oe; for its courage equals its 
address an<l its force*. 

The wild Swans tly in great flocks, and the 
tame Swans likewise walk and swim in com^ 
panyf. Every thing marks their social in- 
stinct; and that instinct the sweetest in nature, 
bespeaks innocent manners, {>eaceful habits, and 
that delicate and sensible disposition 'which 
seems to bestow on the actions that flow from 
it the merit of moral qualities j:. And the Swan 
prolongs its placid joyous existence to extreme 
age§|]. All observers ascribe to it prodigious 
longevity : some represent it a.s £ven passing 
the term of three centuries; which must cer- 

* *• Tfaf Sii'an,* says the same observer, ” b perpetually 
coiitriviug to ensnare fish, which are itaVavourite food. . . . U 
can avoid the blows Hhicii its enemies aim at it. If a raven' 
ous bird threatens the young, the preuts will defend them 
intrepidly : they range round tlu ni, and the plunderer dares 
not to approach ; if dogs assail tliem, tlicy go before and 
make an attack. The Swan dives and escapes, if the force of 
its enemy prove superior to the resistance which it can nuke. 
The Swaii| are rarely surprised b 3 |r foies and wolves^ buSiio 
the darkness of night and during sleep, 
t* Aristotle, lib. viii, 1&. 

{ .£lian. — Aristotle. — fiarlboliii. 

) Aristotle. — .'VIdrovandus. 

H Olivier de Serres says, that at Cfltaia gmt liQ«9«9 ^ 
France they have lived many generations* W*. 
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tainly be au exaggeration. But Willughby saw 
a goose, ‘which was proveci to have lived a 
hundred years; and he concludes from analogy 
that the period of tliiu .Swan must extend fur- 
ther, both because it is larger, and because its 
eggs require longer time to hatcli ; for incuba- 
tion in birds corresponds to gestation in quadru- 
peds, and bears some relation, perhaps, to the 
body's growth, which is proportional to the du- 
ration of life. The Swan requires two years to 
attain its full size, which is a very considerable 
time; since, in birds, the developement is much 
quicker than in (]uadrupeds. 

The female Sw'an sits six weeks at least*; 
she begins to lay in the month of February ; 
and, as with the goose, there is a day’s interval 
between the dropping of each egg. She has 
from five to eight, and commonly six or sevenf; 
they are white and oblong, covered with a thick 
shell, and are of a very considerable size. The 
nest is placed sometimes on a bed of dry herbs 
on the bank X I sometimes on a heap of broken 
reeds, heaped and even floating on the water 
The amorous pair lavish the sweetest caresses, 
and seem in their pleasures to seek all the gra- 
dations of voluptuousness. They begin by en- 
twining their necks ; .thus they breathe.tne in- 

• Willughby. 

t Five or ax.—IFill. Seven at most.-— SckwenckfcU, Two 
or three ; sometimes six.—Sa/tr>ie. 

t Schweuckfeldk , § Frisch. 
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toxication of a long embrace * * * § ; they<cominuni' 
cate the tire which kimlles in their vbins; and 
after the male has fully indulged his appetite, 
the female s*ill burns; flue pursues, excites him 
anew,, and then leaves him, with regret, to wash 
in the water, and quench her remaining ardor f. 

The fruits of these rapturous loves are ten- 
derly cherished and fostered. The mother ga- 
thers, night and day, the young under her 
wings, and the father is reatly to defend them 
with intrepidity against every assailant;]:. But 
his courage, on such occasions, bears no com- 
parison to the fury with which he attacks a 
rival that intrudes on the possession of his be- 
loved object §. He then forgets his mildness, 

* Tempore libidinis blandientes inter se mas Sc feemina, 
alternatira cum auis coliii inflcctuut, ve!ut ampleiandi gn- 
tid ; nec inonit ubi coierint, mas conscius liesain a se fosini- 
nam ; ilia inipatien» fugientem insequitur. Nec diutina 
noTt)! quin reconcilientur ; fmaina tandem maris persecutione 
relictd, post coitum frequenti caudae motu dr/o8tri» aquis sc 
mergens purificat/’ — Johnston, 

f Hence the opinion of pretended modesty, which* ac- 
cording to Albertus, is such, that it will not cat aftcr.jthe mo- 
meuts of fruition, till it has wiishcd itself. Dr. Bartholin, im- 
proving on this idea, <xs«erts, that, tq cool it8*anlour, it eats 
Dettle9<-->a receipt which would seem as prQ|>er for ^doctor as 
for a Swan. « 

t Morin’s Dissertation oti the Soog of the Swan, , jincl 
Albtrtiis. 

§ The Chareiite has its source in two ipriiifp* tlfiB one 
caiicil Charannnt^ and the other, |he womlerful abyss l^vrt; 
w]||ch, joining their streams, give existence S|nd name to the 
^psharente : these aftbrd a retreat to an UMiAiiierable multitude 
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becomes ferocious, and fights with obstinate 
rancour; and d wliole day is often insufficient 
to terminate flie quarrel. TTicy begin with 
striking violently tln^i^ \ving.s, then join cl >se, 
and pcv.sist till commonly one of theiu is killed; 
for they striye to stifle each other by locking 
the neck, and forcibly holding the Itead uiuler 
water *. It was probably these combats that 
made the ancients imagine tliat the Swans de- 
voured one auotlicr j". Nothing is wider of the 

of SAvans, the nio>t amiable, the most beautiful, tlie most 
familiar, of all the ri\er-birds; it is true, they arc choleric 
and desperate when provoked, which has been witnessed in 
a house adjoiiiinp; the said Louvre. Two imviog 

engaged so furiously as almost to kill each other, four 
others of their coinpaiiioiKs hastened to the spot, and, as if 
they had been huinan beings, endeavoured to separate them, 
and to conciliate them into concord and mutual friendship : 
indeed, this deserved more the name of prodigy than any 
other appellation. But if one treat them with gentleness, 
and coax and praise them a little, they will show themselves 
mild and peaceful, and take pleasure in seeing the face oi 
man.” — Coswographie du Levant, par Andri Theitt ; Lyons, 
1554, IB9 dc 100. 

* We certify all these facts as cyc-witnesses. — M. Moriti» 

t Aristotle,, lib. ix. 1,— iElian was still wotse informed, 
whw he said the Stvan sometimes ki^ls its young. These 
fake MtTkf tested less perhaps on facts in natural history than 
on mythological traditioiisf Indeed, all Ihc Cyenuses in 
fable were exceedingly wicked persoi^ges : — Cycnus, the son 
of Mars, was killed by Hercules, because he was a robber : 
Cycans, the son of Neptune, having stabbed Philonome his 
motber, wtis killed by Achilles: and lastly, the beautiful 
Cycnus', friend of Phaeton, and son of Apollo, was, like 
hini^ cruel and inhuman. 
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truth ; only in this, as in other cases, furious 
passions originate from a passion the most de- 
licious ; and it is love that begets war *. 

At every other time,* fti^r habits are peace- 
ful, and all their sentiments are dictated by 
love. As attentive to neatness as.they are ad- 
dicted to pleasure, they are assiduous each day 
in the care of their person : they arrange their 
plumage, they clean and smooth it; they take 
■v^ater in their bill, and sprinkle ilon their back 
and wings with an attention that implies the 
desire of pleasing, and which can only be re- 
paid by the consciousness of being loved. The 
only time wheii the female neglects her attire, 
is that of incubation : her maternal solicitude 
then entirciy occupies her thoughts, and hardly 
does she spare a few moments focthe relief and 
support of nature. 

The cygnets arc hatched very ugly, and 
covered only with a grey or yellowish <iown, 
like goslings. Their feathers do not sprout till 
a few weeks after, and arc still of the same co- 
lour. This unsightly plumage changes after 
the first moult in the month of September : then 
they assume many white fcatliers, and others 
rather flaxen than grey, especially on tlie breast 
and the back. 'I'his laced* plumage drops at the 
second moult, and*it is not till eighteen montlis^ 

• Priich lisserts that th« older Swans are tha most ricious, 
and harass the younger; and that, to secure tranquillity in 
the hatches, the number of these old males should be dis^ 
nisbed. ‘ • 
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or even t\<ro years, that these birds are invested 
with their robe of pure and spotless white ; nor 
before that age can they liave young. 

The cygnets foUg^w their mother the first 
summer, but they are compelled to leave her in 
the month of November, being chased away by 
the adult males, who wish to enjoy entirely the 
company of the females. These young birds, 
exiled from their family, unite in one body, 
and never sepjirate till they pair. 

As the Swan often eats marsh* * * § plants, and 
particularly the (tlg<e, it prefers rivers of a 
smooth and winding course, whose banks are 
well clothed with herbage. The ancients have 
cited the Meander *, the Mincio h the Strymon 
the CaysUr\, as streams covered with Swans |J. 
Paphos, the loved isle of Venus, was filled with 
them Strabo ** speaks of the Swans of Spain ; 

* Theocrit. Idyl. 19. 

t “ £t qualem iafelix amisit Mantua campum, 

** Pascentem niveos herboso fluniine cycnos.” 

I'irgil, Georg, ii. 198. 

** Mincius ingenti cyciios habet und& nStantes.” 

Bap. Mantuan. 

t Belon remarks, that even at this day great numbers of 
Swans are seen on the Stryraon. , 

§ Homer, Iliad ii. — Propertius, Elcg. 9. — Ovid, Metam. 2&. 
We must add the Po * 

. piscosove amne Padusae « 

** Dant sonitum rauci per stagiia loquacia cycni.” 

Virgil, JEn. xi.«457, 

« - - - Eridani ripas difiugieus nudavit olor.” 

/to/. lib.*xiv, 

f Schol. in Lycophr. . •• Geogr. lib. iii. 
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and acceding to iElian* tliey were, seen, at 
times, on the sea of Africa. From this and 
other accounts t, we may' conclude, that the 
species penetrates into th^.rugions of the south : 
yet the north seems the true country of the 
Swan, where it breeds and muitiplies. In the 
provinces of France, w ild Swans are scarcely 
seen but in the hardest u inters J:. Gesiiersays, 
that, in Sw itzerkuul, a long and severe winter 

expected, w hen niatiy S\vans«arrivc on the 
lakes. In the same cold season, they appear 
on the couita of France an<l of Kngland, and 
on the Thames Many of our tame Swans 
would then j<iiu the wild ones, did we not clip 
the great feathers of their wings. 

Yet some Swans nestle and pass the summer 
in the northern parts of German*', in Prussia jj 
and Poland ; aiul on nearly the santc parallel 

* Hist Auiroai. lib. x. 30. 

t Acconfing to Camel, flic Swan or?cnrs at Lufon, where 
itiscaliefi (FliilcMi|ihk:alTraii&action9, No. 285); but 
this author does not tell ib wlietlier it is the tame breed 
tniDS|iorted, "or the natural wild kind, tliat occont in thU 
capital of the Philj)i}iine5i. 

I Observations of Messrs. Loftinj^cr, De QuerboSnCt and 
De Piolfiic. “ In litrcl winters tlicv come open the Loirct/' 
•^Sahrne. •* In 1700, the Swans, driven from tile OoHli by 
Ifee extrefne cold, appeared nuiilefous oo ihlfeoaaOi of Brit- 
tany and Normandy Ttte intense coWi and the 
storms of \Vm wiutei, have brought on the eoAst many sea* 
birdi^ and, among otbrrs, many Swans.”— Lef/er ttaiedj'r^ 
Moutnudoiu, 20/i March, 177ft 

/ Brtfish 

y Klein and Schwenckfeld. 
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of latitude, they are found on the mighty rivers 
about Azof arid Astracan * ; in Siberia, among 
the Jakutesf; in Selcginskoi, and as far as 
KamtNchatka the breeding season, 
they are also found in immense numbers on t he 
streams and, lakes of Lapland : there they feed 
on the laroit of the gnat[j, wliich cover the 
surface of the water. The Laf)landlr<; see them 
arsive in the spring from the German Ocean ^ : 
part stop in Siveden, and especially in Scania**. 
Horrebow aliirms, that they continue the wh^le 
year in Iceland, and inhabit the sea when the 
fresh waters are frozen ff. But if a fpw do re- 
main, tlie hulk of them follow the common law 
of migration, and fly from a winter which, as 

* Guldenstacd. t Gnieliu. 

t “ The Swaiu arc so common in KamUebatka, both in 
winter and summer, that every person eats of them ; in the 
moulting season they are hunted with dogs, aixl felled with 
clubs ; in winter they are caught on the rivers." — Kra- 
eheninkoff, 

§ Pallas observed multitudes of wild Swans near the rjver 
Samara, in Tartary. VV. 

H Culex l’ipieus. -L/fl«. 

IT Observation of Samuel Rheen, pastor at Pitha, in Lap* 
land, as cited by Klein. > 

** Fauna Suecica, 

ft He add«, that “ during moult, the Swans ad^-ance into 
‘rim land, and seek in flocks the waters on the mountain| ; it 
is ^ this time that the inhabitants pursue ibem, and catcU 
thw, or kill them easily, because they cannot fly. . Their 
flesh is good, especially the breast of young ones, which 
makes a delicate dish ; their feathers, and chiefly thw down, 
foiin.lu|4iBp<irhU)t‘*rt|<!ic trade.” 
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the shoals of ice arc driven from Greeplaiul, is 
atreiuled with greater rigour in Iceland than in 
Lapland. 

These birds are as nurn^r«,?s in the northern 
parts of America as in those of Europe. 1'hoy 
inhabit Iludsoifs-hay, aiul lienee thanamc Carry 
Szvans-aestj given by Captani Hutton toajioint 
near the southern cxtreinit}' of the long barren 
island that stretches northwards in the bay. 
Ellis found Swans in Marble Island, which is 
only a pile of broken rocks round some pools 
of fresh water^ t. 'fhey are likewise very nu- 
merous in C anada {;, from whence they appear 
to migrate, for winter cjuartt rs, into V^irginia§ 
and Louisiana |[. Ami these arc found, on com- 

• Hist. Gen. <ks Vovasces, tome xiv, 07ft. 

t Captain Cook oh^Tved two Suaiis crossiitsr Nootka 
Sound, but ronid lua Irll ftoiii whence they enrne ; he met 
with fhciii also on the north-west coast of America. W. 

I “ The Swaio, anil other tjrcat rivmr birds, swarm every 
where, exc ept near dwotliii^s, which they never approach.'' 
— Chuihxfjtx. ** Amon^C the Illiiiois there are plenty of 
Swans.’* — 1.* tires FMijinnfes. «* Swans, which are called 
llorhey. are .seen prineipjilly near tin* Epicinys/* — Thtodat* j 

§ “ The Swans are luinieroiis in Vir«j;inia during winter.’*^ — 
T^e ImicI, * 

II “ The Swans of Louisiana arjp such as those in France, 
with thin differeiiee, that they are larger ; however, notwilh** 
fitHitding thfjf hulk and fheir weight, Ihey rise so high in the 
air, that often they cannot he distinguished but by their shrill 
cry : their flesh is very good to eat, and their fal is a specific 
for cold humours. The native'^ svt great value on the fee 
thers of Swans ; they form them into diadenls for their chieft* 
and juipr caps, and twist the little feathers, as the vrig-tnaker* 
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parison, 'to differ in no respect from our wild 
Swans. With'respect to tlie black headed Swans 
of the Falkland Islands, and of some of the 
coasts of the Sojj^ 6ea, mentioned by travel- 
lers*, the species is so ill described, that we 
cannot decide wlicther it belongs to our Swan. 

The differences which subsist between the 
wild and the tame Swan, have led 'to the opi- 
nion that they form two distinct and separate 
species f. The wild Swanj: is smaller; its 

«lo hair, into cloaks for their women of rank. The young 
persons of both sexes make tlieinselves tippets with skin co- 
vered with its down." — Dipi^tz^ 

• " Among the birds with pahuated feet, tlie Swan iiolds 
the first rank : it «liffcrs not from those of Europe, except by 
its neck, which is of a velvet-black, and miikcs an admirable 
contrast with the whiteness of the rest of its body ; its legs 
are flesh colourtd. This species of Swan, which we saw in 
the Malouine islands, occurs also on the river de la Plata, 
and at the Straits of Magellan, where I killed one in the bot- 
tom of Port (ialant.” — liougainvU/e. “ On the shore of the 
South Sea, we saw •some Swans ; they are not so large as 
ours ; are white, except the head, half the neck, and the 
legs, which are black.” — Coreal. 
t Willughby and Ray. 

CHAIiACTEll SPECIKICUS. 

Anas Cygnus. A. rostro seinicyjjiidrico atro, cera flava, 
corpore albo.— iaiM. Ind. Oni. ii. p. tt33. No. 1. 
. Gmel.St/st. • 

Cygnus Fbrus. — lirii vi. p. 2«2. 12. t. 28. — Rai^Snii. 

p. 13«. A. 2.— inW. p. 272. t. G9. 

Cygne Saovage. — PI- Kttf- RI3* 

Wild Swan. — B r. Zool. ii. No. 2G4. 

Whistling ii- No, 4GI^. vu 

p, 439.— /</. Sup, p. 273. 
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plumage is more inclined to grey than white*; 
it has no caniucle under the bill, which always 
is black at the p<*int, and not yellow, except 
near the head. But the’ hufeiisjty of colour, 
and even the caruncle or xvattlc on the front, 
arc to be regarded as less the characters of na- 
ture, than the tokens and impressions of do- 
mestication. The Swans are subject to varia- 
tions in the colours of their plumage and of 
their bill, as well as other tame birds ; and Dr. 
Plottf mentions a tame Swan, whose bill was 
red. Besides, the ditfcrence in the colour of 
the plumage is not so great as ty'ould at first 
appear ; we have seen tame Swaus hatched grey, 
and continue long of that cast. This colour 
subsists still longer in the wild ones, and yet 
they grow white through age: /or Edwards 
observed, that, in the hard winter of 1740, 


* X. li . — ^The Swan figured in tlie PI. KhL is the tame 
Swan ; a wild one, preserved in the kiuj^s eabiiiet, h entirely 
of a white gaey, only deeper, and almost brown on the back 
and the crown of the head. 

t Brithli Zoology. — iV. /I. We may also mention the Swan 
which Redi saw in the parks of Use GramTDtike, which had 
the feathers of the hew' and neck tipt wMi a yellow or oiange 
liri^e—a peculiarity which ipay explain tbe'epithet Parpurei, 
Hf>piie(l hy'fiorace to the Swans. .*[The expression is.“<pur- 
pureis alcn oloribus.”-— Corn,, lib. w. 04. 1,. But if is to he 
observed, that among the Gredis, and putpurciu, 

among the (.atius, signified, originally, any pvte co- 

loor, and was afterwards appropriated to puipte. Ttihs Ulr- 
gil has **purpureo nareisso, pnrpuno ea^it^ .pwipnitl^ 
rer, purpureum lumen, purpurcum mate.’' T.] 
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Ill all of these the hill is flat, thick, indented 
at the edges, rounded into a blunt tip*, and 
terminafed on the upper mandible by a nail of 
horny .substance. , v 

In all the species of this numerous tribe, there 
is, under the outer feathers, a thick down, which 
prevents the water from penetrating to the 
body. In tlie Swan this <lown is exceedingly 
l^nd soft, and perfectly white; it is worked 
Lmutfs and furs, that are ctjually delicate 

flewK tic Swan is black and liard ; and 
fee, rather than the excellence, 
liiirlit recommend it in the Roman 
Our ancestors affected the 
tion Some persons liave assured 
ygnets are as good as geese of the 

the Swan is a silent bird, its vocal 
►<! the same structure as in the most 
Ts of the water-fowl. •'I’he trachea ar- 
j descends into the sternum, makes a bend§, 



* “ Tenet os sine acumine rostrum.” — Ovid. 

+ .See .Mlipna;u:>. — Tbc Eouians fattened it as they did the 
goose, liaviiij' put nut ifs eyes, or sliut it up in a‘ dark prison. 
S«‘e Plutarch, De enu cam. ,■ 

I Bi lon.* “ The grandees among the Mnscorites serve up 
SuiMS hi their enterlainiEents to strangers.” — AUrovandut, 

t According to Williighby, this conformatmn is peculiar to 
the wild Swan, and is not tlic same in the tame Swan, which 
seetois to give occasion to the difference which wc shall remark 
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rises, rests on the clavicles, and thence, ^by a 
second inflexion, it reaches the lungs. At the 
entrance, and abov^ the bifurcation, is placed 
a true larynx, fui iffrfied with its os hyoides, open 
in its membrane like the lip of a flute : below 
this larynx , canal divides into two branches, 
whicii, after each forms an inflation, adhere to 
the lungs*. Tliis structure, at least what re- 
gards the position of the larynx, is comrac 
many aquatic birds; and* even some of the 
waders have the same folds and inflexions of 
the trachea arteria, as we have remarked in the 
crane : and, in all probabHity, it gives the voice 
that sonorous and raucous intonation, those 
trumpet and clarionet sounds which echo from 
the air and in the water. 

Yet the oi-dinary voice of the tame Swan is 
rather low than canorous ; it is a sort of creaic- 
ing, exactly like what is vulgarly called the 
swearing of a cgt, and which the ancients de- 
noted by the imitative word drensare^. It 
would seem to be an accent of menace or anger, 
nor does love appear to have a softer ;j;. Swans, 

between their cries. Yet this is irisuHicient to constitute two 
distinct species, for the variation e.xceeds not tlic sum of the 
impressions, both iuternaU and external, which tiie domestic 
habits may in time produce. ^ ^ 

• Bartholin. " Cygni anatome tyusque cantus,'' — Hqf'niig, 
1680. Aldrovandus. 

t " Grus grnit, inque glomis cygui propc flumba dren- 
lant," — Ovid. , 

t Observations made at Chantilly, according to the direc* 
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a}m«>st mute, like ours iu the domestic state, 
could not he those ineiocUuus birds which they 
have celchrattul and extolled. But the wild 
S« an appears to Isave beCteSAijneservetl its pre- 
rogatives ; and with the sentiment of entire li- 
Ircrty, it has also the tones. The l\ursts of its 
voice form a sort of modulated song*; yet the 

tioiis of the Mnrqiiis Ainezaga, and which !\f. Gronvellc, mi* 
lilar\ sci-retiiry fo Im scrpiie hi;:htiess the Prince of Conde, 
has >o obtii;in«' as to draw u|>. — ** Their s'oice, in the 
scuMti] uf love, and the accents which th^y breathe in the 
sioflot nionionf^i, rescinhle more a murmur than any sort of 
sons:.*’ See also, in the jSutffi^ires r/e f'Aoiffimie des imerif* 
tion, a didsertation of M. Morin, entitled, * Why Swans, 
which sung so well lormcriy, sing so ill now/ 

* The Ahlie Aniaud, whose genius h formed to revive the 
precious renutiiis of elegant and learned anUftuity, baa oblig- 
ingly concurred with us in verifying and ap|>reciatuig what 
the ancients have said on the song of the Swan, Two wild 
Swans which have settled on the magnificent pools of Chan- 
tilly, seem to iia\e ofiVrctI tiieniseives for this interesting ob- 
ser\atioti. The Ahhe Ariniitd has gone so far aa to mark 
their song, or rather flieir Imrmonions criea ; ami he lyritcf 
Us in the Idllowing terms: “One can hardly say lhat tlie 
Swans of Chantilly sing, they cry ; but their cries arc truly 
and (oiutantly niodiiluted : tiicir voice is not sweel; on the 
Ciinirarv, it i.s shrill,^ piercing, ami rather dihagreeablc ; I 
could conmure it to nothing better than I||b sound €>f a clari- 
onet, wiiufed by a jierson unaequkiuted wWi the lostruiiicnC 
Almost all the uiclodioim birds answer to the song of man> 
and e»[H.^ciatly to the sound of itistritniciits : I plgycd 
on the violin beside oiir Swtiiis, on all the tones and chords* 

I f^ven struck uiii.Hoti to tbeir own accents, witli<ll»t tlwir 
seeming to pay the smallest atlention ; but If a goose be 
tbiowA into liic bason where limy swim with their young, llu* 
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shrill and scarcely diversUied notes of its loud,%, 
clarion sounds, differ, widely from the render 


nialc^ after emitting some hollow sounds^ rushes impetuously 
upon the goose> and, seizing it by the neck, he plunges the 
head repeatedly, under water, striking it at the same time 
with his wings ; it would be all over with the goose, if it 
W'ere not rescued : the Swan, with his wings expanded, liis 
neck stretched, and his head erect, comes to place himself 
opposite to his female, and utters a cry, to which the female 
replies by another, which is low»er by half a tone. The voice 
of the male passes from A (Ja) to B flat (si bemol ) ; that of 
the female, from G sharp (sol dicse) to A. The first note is 
short and transient, and has tj^a«ijliect of that which our mu- 
sicians call sensible ; 'so that it is not detached from the se- 
cond, but seems to slip into it. Observe that, fortunately 
for the ear, they do not both sing at once ; in fact, if while 
the male sounded B flat, the female struck A, or if the male 
littered A, while 4he female gave G sharp, there would result 
the harshest and most insupportable of discords. We may 
add, that this dialogue is subjected to a constant and regular 
rhythm, with the measure of two times. The inspector as- 
sured me that, duriag their amours, these birds have a cry 
still sharper, but much more agjreeable." We shall add an 
interesting observation which was communicated to us after 
the first pages of this article were printed.— “ There is a 
season when the Swans assemble together, and form a sort of 
commonwealth ; it is during severe colds. When the frost 
threatens to usurp their domain, they •congregate and dasli 
the water w ith all the extent of their wings, making a noise 
which is heard very far, tind which, whether iu^he day or 
the nighty is louder in proportion asdt freezes more intensely. 
Their efforts are so cftectiuil, that there are few instances of 
a flock of Swam having quitted the water in the longest 
frtwts, thongli a single Swan, which has strayed from the 
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-nieiody, the sweet a^d brilliant variety, of our 
chanting birds. , . 

But it was not enungl) that tlic Swan sung 
admirably ; ti)e ancients luU'ibcd to it a pro- 
phetic spirit. It alone, of animated beings, 
which all shudder at the prospect of^lestructiou, 
chanter! in tlic moment of its agony, anti, witli 
harmonious sounds, prepared to breathe the 
last sigh. When about tr> expire, they said, 
and to bid a sad aiyl tender adieu to life, the 
Swan poured forth those Jiccents so sweet, so 
affecting, and which, like a gentle and doleful 
murnuir, with a voig'* b>w*, plaintive, and me- 
lancholy t» formed its fnneic.d song j:. This 
tearful music was heard at the dawn of day,, 
when the winds and the waves were still §: 
and they have been seen c.\j>i^ng with the 
notes of their dying hymn (j. No fiction of 
natural history, no fable of aiiti(|uity, W'as ever 
more Cflebrated, oftener repeated, or better 

^'f iirraJ ImhIv, has sometimes l>een arrested by the ice in the 
uiKidie of the eanub.'^ — Extract of a note drawn np bp AT. 
Cruuvtllep mihtarp ^certtarp to his it rent highnest the Prince (p 
Von tit , 

* “ Parvus c\cni aiiior/* — Lucret. lib. iv. 

t ** Oloriini iiiorte narratiir fl<^ilis caiitus.- -Plin^ 
According to Pytlvs;(oraSt it vims the soug of exultation 
upon the immediate prospect of {ittssiiig into a happier state. 

t AMro^undMS. 

II Ari«totte, lib. ix. 12. 
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received. It occupied tUe soft and lively 
gination of the Greeks i poets* orators t, 
even philosophers':{;,^dopted’it as a truth too 
pleasing to be dou’ISed. And well may we ex- 
cuse such fables ; they were amiable and affect- 
ing ; they were worth many dull, insipid truths ; 
they were sweet emblems to feeling minds. 
The Swan,' doubtless, chants not its approach- 
ing end ; but, in speaking of the. last flight, 
the expiring effort of a ^ne genius, we shall 
ever, with tender melancholy, recal the classical 
and pathetic expression. If is the song of the 
Swan! § 

* Callimachus, ^schylus, Theocritus, Lucretius, OvitJ, 
Propertius, speak of the song of the Swan, aud draw com- 
parisons from it^ 

t Cicero, Paosanias, and others. 

I Socrates in Plato, and Aristotle himself, but from 
vulgar opiniop gnd foreign report. 

§ Cygnets are even at present fattened at Norwich about 
Christmas, and sold for a guinea a-piece. In Edward the 
Fourth’s time none was permitted to keep Swans who pos- 
seted not. a freehold of at., least five marks yearly value, 
except the king’s sou : and, by an act of Henry the Seventh, 
persons convicted of taking their eggs, were liable to a year’s 
imprisonmient, and a fine at' &e will of the sovereign. 

“ In Iceland they are tti object of chase. In Augustthey 
lose thmr-leathers to such a degree as uo| to be able ^ fly. 
The natives, atthgt season, resort in numbers to die 
places where they most abound ; and come provided with 
dogs and active strong horros, truii^ to Ae sj^rt, and ca- 
pable of passinj; tumbly over the bo^ soil and marshes. 

VOL. IX. *• L 
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The SvanswillittBU fkit u ifoicnblelioiM. The greater 
are taken 1^ the dogl, Mihich are taught to catch ttiem 
by the neck, ''which causee-tbeoi'to lose their balance, and 
become an eaiy ptey. . Oreat u!il>‘ is made of the plumage ; 
the flesh is eaten ; and the skin legs and feet, taken 
off entire, looks like shagreen, and is used for puTses.*^ 
Ptim, Ant, ZaA. U. p. 642. W. 
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